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THE   DRAMA 

A  Quarterly  Review  Devoted  to  the  Drama 
No.  33  February  1919 

MOTHER-LOVE 


By  Gertrude  Buck 


Characters 


Maggie  Ross,  a  dressmaker 
Mrs.  Ross,  her  mother 
Jim  Ross,  her  brother 
LuRA  Ross,  her  sister 
[It  is  an  evening  in  mid-December.  Maggie^ s  sewing- 
room  is  a  low-ceiled,  shabbily  furnished  room, 
with  an  outside  door  in  the  back.  Another  door  at 
the  right  opens  into  the  kitchen.  A  third  door  at 
the  left  leads  upstairs.  There  is  a  window  in  the 
hack  wall.  A  small  door-bell,  connected  by  a  vis- 
ible wire  with  the  outside  door,  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  An  old-fash- 
ioned hair-cloth-covered  sofa  stands  against  the 
wall,  with  a  small  table  at  its  head.  A  high  chest 
of  drawers  is  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  a  large 
round  table  with  a  lamp  on  it  is  in  the  center.  A 
small,  brightly-glowing  coal-stove  is  at  right  front, 
a  folding  screen  covered  with  gay  cretonne  back  of 
it,  opened  against  the  right  wall.  A  figure  for 
fitting  dresses,  standing  at  one  side,  has  on  it  an 
ugly,  unfinished  dress  of  wide-striped  black  and 
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red  silk.  The  bright-colored,  well-worn  ingrain 
carpet  is  strewn  with  snippets  of  cloth  and  bits 
of  basting  cotton.  Paper  patterns  and  fashion- 
plates  from  nmgazines  are  pinned  to  the  coarse 
lace  window  curtains  and  the  flower-papered  walls. 
Maggie  is  standing  over  the  sofa  on  which 
Mother  is  lying,  propped  up  high  on  a  pile  of 
cretonne-covered  pillows,  with  a  knitted  afghan 
spread  over  her.  Maggie  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  with  a  delicate-featured  face  which,  though 
worn  and  sometimes  anxious  in  expression,  seems 
to  be  lighted  from  within  by  an  absorbing  happi- 
ness. She  wears  a  shabby  serge  dress  and  a  white 
apron,  with  a  red  pin-cushion  full  of  pins  hanging 
from  her  belt.  Mother  is  attired  in  a  tumbled 
lavender  kimono  trimmed  lavishly  with  cheap 
machine-made  lace.  Her  white  hair  falls  un- 
tidily about  her  sleek,  self-indulgent,  self-satisfied 
fojce. 

Maggie  [cheerfully]:  It's  a  little  better,  isn't 
it,  Mother?    Just  a  little? 

Mother  [in  a  feeble  but  irritable  voice] :  Maggie, 
how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  ask  me  questions 
when  I  have  a  headache?  You  always  make  it 
worse. 

Maggie  [arrested  by  contrition  in  the  act  of 
dropping  the  cloth  into  the  basin]:  Oh,  I  hope  I 
haven't  this  time,  Mumsie  dear!  I  thought  it 
must  be  nearly  well. 

Mother  [petulantly]:  No,  it  isn't.  And  it 
won't  be,  if  you  act  like  this.  [She  sighs  deeply 
and  closes  her  eyes.  Maggie  dips  the  cloth  in  the 
water,  wrings  it  out,  and  lays  it  on  Mother's  head. 
Mother  snatches  it  off.] 

Mother  [in  a  voice  of  intense  exasperation]: 
Don't  put  that  thing  on  me  again! 
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Maggie   [surprised]:    Oh,   I  thought — 

Mother  [plaintively,  recovering  her  feeble  tone] : 
It  doesn't  do  me  a  speck  of  good.  Nothing  does. 
[With  a  yawn,  followed  by  a  heavy  sigh.]  I  might 
as  well  go  to  bed,  I  s'pose.  But  of  course  I  can't 
sleep. 

Maggie  [Sh^  takes  the  cloth  from  Mother,  drops 
it  into  the  basin,  and  wipes  her  hands  on  the  towel 
lying  beside  it] :  Yes,  do  go,  Mumsie.  Lura  has 
got  your  bed  open  for  you  and  she's  going  to  bathe 
your  head  with  cologne,  till  you  drop  off. 

Mother  [pettishly,  with  half  closed  eyes]:  I'd 
rather  have  you. 

Maggie  [imploringly]:  Oh,  Mumsie,  do  let 
her  do  it.  She  loves  to  take  care  of  people.  And 
I  could  just  about  finish  her  doll,  while  she's  up- 
stairs. [SJie  takes  half-dressed  doll  out  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  and  displays  it  admiringly.]  Isn't  her 
Uttle  hat  sweet?  Lura  will  be  tickled  to  pieces 
when  she  sees  that  blue-jay  feather  on  it. 

Mother  [opening  her  eyes  wide,  and  sitting  up]: 
Maggie  Ross,  are  you  going  to  give  her  that  doll — 
after  all  I've  said? 

Maggie  [She  takes  her  work-basket,  and  sits  down 
to  sew  on  the  dolVs  dress]:  Why,  Mother  dear, 
that's  what  she  wants.  I  can't  give  her  grown- 
up things,  you  know.    She'd  be  so  disappointed. 

Mother  [fiercely]:  Well,  if  you  Uke  to  see  a 
gray-headed  woman  messing  'round  with  dolls 
and  picture-books,  other  people  don't!  It  makes 
me  so  sick  I  can  hardly  live.  You  might  think 
once  in  a  while  of  my  feehngs. 

Maggie  [Laying  aside  the  doll,  she  jumps  up  from 
her  chair  and  sits  beside  Mother  on  the  sofa] :  Oh, 
Mother  dear,  I  do.  But  Lura  isn't  a  gray-headed 
woman  to  me,  you  know.    I  guess  I  see  her  the 
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way  she  sees  herself — ^just  a  little  girl  eight  years 
old.  [Tenderly]  And  we  must  make  her  happy, 
mustn't  we?    It's  all  we  can  do  for  her. 

Mother  [oddly]:  Oh,  of  course,  if  she's  only 
happy.  Nobody  cares  about  me.  It's  all  Lura 
with  you.  [With  rising  anger.]  I  guess  I  know 
what  is  best  for  my  own  child,  Maggie  Ross,  but 
you  never  Usten  to  me.  Anybody'd  think  she 
was  your  child,  instead  of  mine. 

Maggie:  Why,  no.  Mother.  But  it's  for  her 
Christmas. 

Mother:  Christmas!  Don't  talk  about  Christ- 
mas to  me.  What  kind  of  a  Christmas  will  it  be 
for  me,  I'd  hke  to  know,  with  my  boy  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  or  maybe  lying  in  his  grave? 

Maggie  [trying  to  put  her  arms  around  Mother]  : 
Oh,  Mumsie,  dear,  I  know.  But  couldn't  you — 
just  for  Lura  and  me — 

Mother  [putting  her  away]:  No,  I  couldn't. 
And  I  don't  want  any  presents  from  either  of  you. 
Just  remember  that. 

Maggie:    Oh,  Mother,  not  anything  at  all? 

Mother:  No.  You  can  give  me  the  money 
you  were  going  to  spend  for  me,  if  you  want  to. 
But  I  won't  have  anything  else. 

Maggie:  But,  Mother,  we're  only  making 
some  little  things  for  you.  They  don't  cost  any- 
thing much.  But  they  give  us  the  Christmas 
feeUng. 

Mother  :  Well,  if  they  don't  cost  but  a  nickel, 
I'd  rather  have  that  than  anything  you'd  buy 
with  it  and  fuss  up.  There's  no  Christmas  feeling 
for  me  till  my  boy  comes  home,  and  I  ain't  going 
to  pretend  there  is. 

[Lura's  voice  is  heard  from  above.] 

Lura:    Maggie. 
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Maggie  [going  to  stair  door  and  opening  it]: 
Yes,   dear. 

LuRA   [accusingly]:    I'm   waiting   an'   waiting. 

Maggie:    Mother's    coming — just    a    minute. 

Mother  [fretfully] :  Where's  my  handkerchief, 
Maggie? 

Maggie:  It  must  be  on  the  sofa.  [She  looks 
for  it  behind  Mother,  finds  and  shakes  it  out.  It 
is  seen  to  be  full  of  holes.] 

Maggie  [giving  it  to  her]:  Oh,  Mother,  dear, 
haven't  you  any  better  handerchiefs  than  this? 

Mother  [vrith  conscious  heroism]:  It  doesn't 
matter. 

Maggie:  Didn't  you  buy  some  new  ones  with 
the  money  I  gave  you?  [Mother  purses  her  lips 
and  looks  complacently  mysterious,  but  does  not 
answer.]  I  guess  she  embezzled  it  again,  the 
bad  Mumsie,  and  put  it  in  her  secret  drawer. 
Well,  I  might  have  known  she  would.  [She  sighs 
involuntarily.] 

Mother  [rising  indignantly  and  looking  down  on 
Maggie  urith  an  outraged  expression]:  Embezzle, 
Miss  Maggie?  That  is  a  strange  word  for  a  daugh- 
ter to  use  about  her  mother. 

Maggie  [rising  and  attempting  to  take  Mother's 
hands,  which  Mother  impatiently  withdraws]: 
Oh,  Mumsie,  dear,  I'm  only  joking,  of  course.  But 
I  can't  bear  to  have  you  go  without  things  so. 

Mother  [with  sad  dignity]:  It  is  for  my  boy, 
Maggie.    I  want  nothing  for  myself. 

Maggie  [with  a  sigh]:  Take  some  of  my 
handkerchiefs,  dear,  till  I  can  buy  a  few  new  ones. 
We're  nearly  out  of  coal,  and  Lura's  shoes — 

Mother:  I  am  used  to  doing  without  things. 
It  is  a  mother's  lot  to  sacrifice  for  her  children. 

LuRA  [from  above]:     Maggie,  hurry  up! 
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Maggie:    Yes,    dearie,    coming    right    away. 

Want  your  novel.  Mother?  [She  picks  up  a  volume 

from  the  sofa.] 
Mother  [languidly]:    I've  finished  that.    Lura 

must  go  to  the  Ubrary  for  me,  tomorrow. 

Maggie:      All    right.      Good-night,    Mumsie. 

Pleasant  dreams! 
Mother  [ascending  the  stairs]:    I  don't  expect 

to  sleep  at  all.    Good-night. 

[Maggie  foUis  the  afghan  and  lays  it  smoothly  over 
the  foot  of  the  sofa,  sets  the  pillows  in  order,  and 
takes  the  basin  from  the  table  into  the  kitchen. 
The  door-bell  rings  softly  and  she  re-enters  hastily j 
smoothing  her  apron  with  her  hands  as  she  goes 
to  the  outside  door  and  opens  it  ivide.] 
Maggie:  Good  evening. 
Jim    [outside]:    Good   evening.     Is   this   Miss 

Ross? 
Maggie:    Yes.    Is  there  something  .  .  .? 
Jim:    Can  I  see  you  a  few  minutes?    A  little 

matter  of  business. 

Maggie:    Why  certainly.     Won't  you   come 

in? 

[Jim  enters  with  a  jaunty  yet  somewhat  uncertain 
air.  Removing  his  hat,  he  shows  a  bald  head  with 
a  fringe  of  gray  hair  about  it,  a  gray  VanDyke 
beard  and  pointed  moustache,  perched  incongru- 
ously on  a  fat  red  face.  Heavy  glasses  almost  con- 
ceal his  eyes,  but  he  looks  easy-going,  impres- 
sionable, sympathetic.  His  overcoat  is  worn  but 
of  a  stylish  cut.  At  first  glance  one  might  place 
him  in  a  higher  social  cUiss  than  Maggie's. 
Maggie  offers  him  a  chair  by  the  table.]  Please 
sit  down. 

[Jim  pulls  off  his  overcoat  and  lays  it  with  his  hat 
on  the  chair  Maggie  indicates,  turns  another  with 
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its  hack  to  the  lamp  and  sits  down.    Maggie  sits 

near  hinty  facing  the  light.    Jim  devours  with  his 

eyes  her  face  arid  every  detail  of  the  room,  hut  she 

seems  wholly  unconscious  of  his   scrutiny ,   ah- 

sorhed  in  the  hu^iness  in  hand.] 

Jim:  I'm  looking  for  a  room,  and  a  lady  up 
the  street  told  me  maybe  I  could  rent  one  here. 

Maggie  [surprised] :  Oh,  no,  I'm  afraid  not. 
We  haven't  any  room.  That  is —  [She  stops 
abruptly,  as  if  struck  hy  a  new  idea,  and  clasps  and 
unclasps  her  hands,  looking  from  Jim  to  the  stair- 
way door  with  alternate  eager  desire  and  despondency. 
With  an  almost  imperceptihle  shake  of  the  head, 
she  drops  her  hands  quietly  into  her  lap.] 

Jim  [regretfully]:  I  wish  you  had.  I'd  like  to 
stay  here  first-rate. 

Maggie  [glancing  again  toward  the  stairs] :  There 
is  a  room  that  we  don't  use  now  for  anyone,  but 
Mother  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  I'm  sure. 

Jim  [in  a  hushed,  sympathetic  tone] :  Belonged 
to  some  one  who's  dead? 

Maggie:  It's  my  brother's  room.  He's  been 
away  twenty-eight  years  now,  and  it's  sixteen 
years  this  Christmas  since  we  heard  from  him. 

Jim  :  Well,  that  don't  look  as  if  he'd  be  wanting 
to  use  his  room  right  away,  does  it? 

Maggie:  No.  And  I  wish  we  could  let  you 
have  it.  [Again  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands 
and  leaning  forward  eagerly.]  1  wonder — do  you 
believe  in  prayer? 

Jim  [kindly,  hut  with  an  embarrassed  chuckle]: 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  much.  There  might 
be  something  in  it. 

Maggie:  I  do  wish  I  knew.  I've  been  asking 
God  to  show  me  some  way  to  earn  a  Uttle  money, 
and  it  seems  as  if  He  must  have  sent  you. 
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Jim  [with  another  chuckle,  half-tender,  half- 
amused]  :    Well,  'sposin'  He  did? 

Maggie  [with  conviction]:  He  must  have  done 
it.  I  never  even  thought  of  that  room.  But  I 
don't  know  what  Mother  will  say. 

Jim:    Will  she  mind  awfully? 

Maggie  [in  an  awed  tone]:  You  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  her.  [With  intensity.]  But  we've 
got  to  have  a  new  roof.  The  old  one  can't  be 
mended  any  more.  And  it  costs  almost  a  hundred 
dollars!    [She  looks  at  Jim  for  sympathy.] 

Jim  [feelingly]:    That's  a  terrible  price! 

Maggie  [urith  a  stifled  sigh,  looking  toward  the 
figure]:  And  I  can't  do  very  much  dressmaking, 
what  with  the  housework  and  all,  though  Lura's 
a  wonderful  help,  for  a  child,  so — 

Jim     [startled]:    A  child? 

Maggie  [with  a  low,  tender  laugh]:  She  isn't 
really  a  child,  she's  my  older  sister,  but  she  had 
an  awful  sickness  when  she  was  eight  years  old 
and  her  brain  never  grew  after  that,  so  she's  al- 
ways stayed  just  the  way  she  was  then. 

Jim  [thoughtfully]:  I  see.  Well,  I  should  think 
you'd  have  to  rent  a  room,  if  you've  got  one  to 
rent. 

Maggie  [desperately]:  Yes,  I  must.  But  I 
don't  believe  Mother  uyill.  If  you  take  it,  you 
won't  mind,  will  you,  if  she  tells  you  to  go? 

Jim  [chuckling]:  No,  I  won't  mind.  Shall  I 
stay  right  on  till  she  begins  throwing  the  flatirons? 

Maggie  [reproachfully] :  Oh  you  mustn't  laugh. 
That  room — well,  it's  really  sacred  to  her,  because 
it  was  Jim's.  She's  never  let  anybody  sleep  in  it — 
not  even  Lura  or  me.  Lura  sleeps  with  me  and 
she'd  like  a  room  all  her  own.  But  Mother  couldn't 
do  it.    Oh,  I'm  sure  she  won't  let  you  stay  in  it! 
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Jim:    But  if  you  need  money  so  much — 

Maggie:  Mother  doesn't  think  much  about 
money,  only  for  Jim. 

Jim:  For  Jim?  Why,  she  doesn't  know  where 
he  is. 

Maggie:  No,  but  she  thinks  Jim  will  ask  her 
to  come  and  live  with  him  some  day,  and  she 
wants  to  have  money  to  go  with.  Or  she  thinks 
maybe  he  will  fall  sick  and  she  must  go  where  he 
is  and  have  something  to  help  him  with.  She 
thinks  everything  of  Jim. 

Jim  [with  half-smothered  irritation]:  Well,  why 
should  she?  What's  he  ever  done  for  her?  Did 
he  use  to  send  her  money  before  he  quit  writing? 

Maggie  [reluctantly] :  Well,  no.  But  he  couldn't 
really.  He  didn't  get  on  very  well,  I  guess.  And 
it's  hard  for  a  man  to  economize,  don't  you  think 
so?  They  don't  know  how,  the  way  a  woman 
does.    That's  what  Mother  always  says. 

Jim  [with  a  snort  of  contempt] :  I  know  his  sort, 
all  right. 

Maggie  [really  hurt]:  You  don't  know  Jim. 
You  couldn't  help  Uking  him,  if  you  did. 

Jim  [with  an  obstinate  wag  of  the  head]:  You 
bet  I  could!  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  if  you 
want  me  to.  I'm  going  west  myself,  in  a  month 
or  so,  and,  if  you'll  tell  me  where  your  brother  was 
when  he  wrote  you  the  last  letter,  I'll  look  him 
up. 

Maggie  [in  a  flutter  of  delight] :  Oh,  would  you, 
really?  He  was  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  It  seems 
too  much  for  you  to  do,  for  strangers,  so.  But  if 
you  could  find  him,  it  would  be  more  to  Mother 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

Jim  [gruffly]:  'Twouldn't  be  much  to  you,  I 
s'pose,  and  I  don't  blame  you. 
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Maggie:  Oh,  yes,  it  would.  But  he's  all 
Mother  has  you  know.  And  I've  got  Lura.  [Her 
face  lights  at  Lura's  name.] 

Jim  [exasperated] :  Say,  your  Mother's  got  you, 
hasn't  she,  and  Lura,  too? 

Maggie:  Oh,  but  daughters  canU  be  like  a 
son,  you  know — an  only  son.  She  thinks  about 
him  all  the  time,  I  guess,  but  Christmas  and  her 
birthday  are  the  worst  of  all.  She  always  used 
to  get  a  letter  on  those  days,  and  when  she  doesn't, 
we  can't  do  anything  to  make  her  happy.  She 
just  sits  and  grieves  over  Jim.  It's  awful  to  see 
her. 

Jim:    Must  be  pretty  tough. 

Maggie:  Yes,  sometimes  we  can't  get  her 
to  speak  to  either  of  us  for  days  and  days.  I  feel 
so  bad  for  Lura,  you  know.  She  ought  to  have  a 
happy  childhood,  don't  you  think  so?  even  if  it 
is  an  extra  long  one.  Seem's  if  that's  all  we  can 
do  for  her,  just  to  make  her  happy. 

Jim  [in  a  choked  voice]:  Say,  I  guess  you're 
Lura's  mother,  all  right. 

Maggie  [shocked  at  the  idea]:  Oh,  no.  I 
couldn't  be  that.  Mother  says  if  you're  not  really 
a  mother,  you  can't  know  how  a  mother  feels; 
and  I'm  not,  you  know.    I'm  not  married. 

Jim  [indignantly]:  What's  that  got  to  do  with 
it?  I've  seen  women  runnin'  over  with  kids  that 
was  no  more  mothers  than  I  am.  An'  some  ole 
maids — ^why,  Good  Lord!  They  mothered  every- 
thing in  sight. 

Maggie  [softly,  her  face  kindling] :  I  wish  I  was 
her   mother. 

Jim  [looking  at  her  speculatively]:  I  don't  see 
why  you  didn't  get  married. 
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Maggie  [surprised]:  Why,  I  couldn't.  What 
would  Mother  and  Lura  do? 

Jim:  Sure  enough.  What  would  they?  Well, 
if  I  get  hold  of  that  brother  of  yours,  I'll  make  him 
come  home  and  look  after  his  family  if  I  have  to 
kick  him  all  the  way  from  Arizona. 

Maggie  [sternly]:  If  you're  going  to  talk  Uke 
that  to  him,  you  needn't  look  him  up  at  all.  None 
of  us  feels  that  way  about  Jim. 

Jim:    Well,  you  have  a  good  right  to. 
Maggie:    Say,  I  wish  you'd  put  yourself  in 
Jim's  place,  once.    Things  were  hard  for  him  here. 
I  see  just  how  it  was,  now. 
Jim:    The  deuce  you  do! 
Maggie:    I    couldn't    help    seeing.      It    isn't 
natural  for  a  boy  to  be  loving  his  mother  all  the 
time,  I  'spose;  and  Mother  is  a  great  one  for 
petting    and    love-talk.      Jim    couldn't   bear    to 
disappoint  her — he  has  the  kindest  heart — so  he 
had  to  go  off  some  place  where  he  wouldn't  feel 
like  a  brute. 

Jim  [with  great  satisfaction] :  That's  it.  He  had 
to.  [In  sudden  revulsion]  But  he  was  a  dirty 
quitter,  just  the  same.  [Maggie  does  not  notice 
his  words.  Steps  are  heard  on  the  stair.  Maggie's 
eyes  turn  toward  the  door;  her  face  lights  with  gentle 
happiness.  She  rises  hastily,  puts  the  doll  into  a 
drawer,  and  turns  for  an  instant  toward  Jim.] 

Maggie:  Here's  my  httle  girl. 
[The  stair-door  is  pushed  softly  open  and  Lura 
enters.  Her  figure  is  that  of  a  small,  slight, 
elderly  woman.  She  wears  steel-bowed  spectacles, 
but  her  face  is  unlined,  and  her  expression  is 
wistfully  appealing,  like  that  of  a  child.  Her 
iron-gray  hair  is  held  back  by  a  child's  circle- 
comb  and  tied  with  a  red-ribbon  top-knot.     Her 
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short,  red  arid  blue  plaid,  woolen  dress  is  made 

in  a  child's  fashion.    Her  movements  are  timid, 

yet  without  the  self-consciousness  of  an  adult. 

Maggie  goes  to  meet  Lura,  who  hesitates  at  sight 

of  Jim,  puts  her  arm  around  her  and  leads  her 

forward.] 

Maggie:  Come  in,  dear.  This  is  my  sister 
Lura.  This  gentleman  has  come  to  see  about 
renting  a  room,  but  I'm  afraid  we  haven't  got  any 
for  him.  [Jim  rises  and  offers  his  hand.  His  ex- 
pression: is  wholly  kind  and  pitiful.] 

Jim:    How  do  you  do  ...  .  Lura? 

Lura  [She  shakes  hands,  looking  solemnly  into 
Jim's  face,  and  turning  to  Maggie]  :  Is  it  brother 
Jim? 

Maggie:  Oh,  no,  dear.  [To  Jim.]  She  asks 
God  every  night  to  send  brother  Jim  home  to  us, 
so  whenever  any  man  comes  to  the  house  on  an 
errand  she  thinks  it  must  be  Jim.  I  don't  wonder; 
it's  been  a  long  time,  [to  Lura.]  But  God  hasn't 
sent  him  yet,  dear. 

Lura  [decisively]:  I  think  it's  time  He  did, 
don't  you,  Maggie?  [She  fondles  Maggie's  hand, 
swinging  her  arm  by  it  and  looking  shyly  at  Jim.] 

Jim  [He  steps  forward  with  an  air  of  sudden  de- 
cision and  takes  Lura's  other  hMnd]:  Lura,  you 
tell  sister  Maggie  you  guessed  it,  first  time.  It 
is  brother  Jim! 

Lura  [She  jumps  up  and  down,  chanting  ecstat- 
ically.]: He's  come  home  for  Christmas!  'n 
brought  me  some  presents! 

Maggie  [incredulously,  putting  out  a  hand  to 
still  Lura]:    Jim?    No,  'tisn't. 

Jim  [gently] :  Yes,  it  is.  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
know  me.  I've  got  so  fat  and  bald.  And  these 
glasses.    [He  takes  them  off.    Maggie  moves  toward 
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him  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  suddenly  flings  herself 
into  his  arms.] 

Maggie  [in  a  sobbing  voice]:  Oh,  Jim,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Here  I  went  on  talking  like 
a  great  zany,  telling  you  all  the  things  you  knew — 

Jim:    You  told  me  lots  I  didn't  know,  too. 

LuRA  [charging  upon  his  pockets] :  What'd  you 
bring  me?    A  doll  an' — 

Maggie  [pulling  Lura's  hands  away]:  Lura, 
dear.  You  mustn't.  That's  rude.  Let  me  talk 
to  brother  Jim  a  minute.  [She  keeps  an  arm 
around  Lura  as  she  turns  again  to  Jim.]  Did  you 
come  clear  from  Arizona,  Jim?    I  can't  believe  it. 

Jim  [laughing  in  some  embarrassment]:  Oh,  I 
ain't  been  in  Arizona  for  fifteen  years.  I  just 
happened  to  be  down  to  the  races  at  Galesburg 
an'  so  I  thought  mebbe  I'd  run  over  an' — an'  take 
a  look  at  things  here. 

Maggie  [looking  earnestly  into  his  face]:  Oh, 
Jim,  didn't  you  mean  to  come  home? 

Jim  [uneasily]:  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  goin'  to  do.  Thought  I'd  prospect  'round  a 
Uttle  an'  see.  An'  it  came  to  me  I'd  get  the  laugh 
on  you,  askin'  for  a  room  an'  makin'  you  talk 
some  about  me,  if  I  could.  That  went  shck,  didn't 
it?    You're  an  easy  mark,  Magsie. 

Maggie  :    I  don't  care. 

Jim:  Well,  I  guess  the  laugh's  on  me,  all  right. 
You've  put  me  wise  what  a  low-Uved  scoundrel 
I've  been,  leavin'  you  to  hold  up  the  house  all  these 
years.  But  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  a  Uft  now — 
you  just  watch  me. 

Maggie:  Oh,  that's  all  right,  Jim.  The  only 
thing  is  ...  I  do  wish  you'd  written  to  Mother. 

Jim:  I  ought  to  have,  Maggie,  I  know.  If  I'd 
only  struck  it  rich,  I  could  of  sent  some  money 
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home;  but  all  I  could  scrape  up  seemed  to  go, 
somehow,  'n  Mother  kep'  teasin'  me  to  send  for 
her  till  I  just  dreaded  to  get  a  letter.  I  couldn't 
cook  up  anything  more  to  put  her  off  with — so 
then  I  had  to  stop  writin'. 

Maggie  :  Why — Mother  doesn't  know  yet!  I 
must  tell  her,  this  minute.  Oh,  Jim,  I'm  so  glad! 
[She  flings  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kisses 

him  rapturously,  then  goes  upstairs.    Lura  makes 

another  charge  upon  Jim's  pockets  and  in  spite 

of  his  efforts  to  defend  them  pulls  out  first  a  much 

soiled  handkerchief,  then  a  very  flat  leather  purse, 

and  a  cigar  ca^e.] 

LxjRA  [with  disappointment  as  each  article  is  dis- 
closed]: Oh,  a  handkerchief!  A  purse!  What's 
that?    [Jim  opens  it  for  her.] 

Jim  :  It's  a  case  for  cigars.  Sis,  but  not  a  blame 
one  left  in  it.  Want  to  smell?  [He  holds  it  to  her 
nose.    She  urinkles  it  in  disgust.] 

Lura:  Ugh!  It's  a  nasty  smell.  I  can  feel 
what's  in  this  pocket.  [She  traces  the  outline  of 
some  object  with  her  hands,  while  Jim  holds  the  open- 
ing so  that  she  cannot  get  into  it.]  Just  a  bottle.  A 
medicine  bottle.    Do  you  have  to  take  medicine? 

Jim  [with  a  grimace]:  Sometimes.  But  look 
here,  Uttle  one.  Christmas  is  quite  a  ways  down 
the  road,  yet.  And  children  that  pry  don't  get 
any  presents  at  all,  you  know. 

Lura:  Well,  I  won't  then.  [Jim  sits  down  and 
she  perches  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  rubbing  her 
head  against  his  sleeve  as  she  talks.  Jim  takes  her 
hands  in  his  and  fondles  them.]  Do  you  eat  an  egg 
for  your  breakfast? 

Jim  :    Yes,  if  I  can  get  it. 

Lura  [warningly]\  It  makes  you  fat.  Mother 
does,  but  Maggie  and  I  don't.    We  don't  want  to 
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be  fat.  I  want  to  fly,  'n  you  can't  fly  if  you're 
fat.  Maybe  you're  too  fat.  I  shouldn't  wonder.  .  .  . 
I  don't  want  to  fly  like  an  angel,  you  know.  They 
can't  fly  till  they're  dead.  I  want  to  fly  like  a  bird. 
They  fly  all  around  while  they're  alive.  I  'most 
flew  once,  but  then  I  fell  down. 

Jim  [with  a  laugh] :  Where  d'you  learn  so  much 
about  angels.    In  Sunday  School? 

Lura:  Yes,  but  I  don't  go  any  more.  Maggie 
won't  let  me.  I  think  it's  mean.  But  there  are 
some  boys  that  aren't  very  nice.  Maggie  doesn't 
want  me  to  play  with  them.  We  have  a  Sunday 
School  at  home  Sunday  afternoons,  but  it  isn't 
as  nice  as  the  real  one.  We  can't  sing,  'cause 
Mother  is  taking  a  nap.  Shall  I  sing  you  a  song  I 
learned  in  the  real  Sunday  School? 

Jim  :    Yes. 
[Lura  snuggles  up  closer  to  him  and  sings  in  a 

breathy,  somewhat  uncertain  old  voice,  which  still 

has  something  in  it  of  the  child-like  qiiality.] 

Lura:    *'I  think  when  I  re-ad  that  sweet  sto-ory 
of  o-old, 
When  Je-sus  was  he-ere  a-mong  men, 
How  He  ca-alled  little  chil-drun  Uke  la-ambs  to  his 

fold, 
I  would  Uke  to  uv  be-en  with  him  then." 
— Don't  you  think  that's  a  nice  song? 

Jim  [swallowing]:  Yes,  very  nice,  dear.  You 
can  sing  it  again  for  me,  sometime. 

Lura:  Yes,  and  I  know  another — But  I  guess 
I'd  ruther  play  face-tag.  [She  darts  her  face 
toward  his,  shouting,  '^Face-tag!''  then  averts  it  and 
runs  across  the  room,  keeping  her  face  to  the  wall.] 

Jim  [He  strides  across  the  room  to  her,  takes  her 
by  the  shoulder  and  turns  her  face  around  to  him] : 
Face-tag.    I  see  your  face. 
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LuRA  [beating  him  with  her  fists] :  No  fair,  no 
fair.  Face-tag,  I  see  yours.  [She  darts  to  the  oth- 
er side  of  'the  room,  with  her  face  averted.  The 
stair-door  opens  and  Mother  plunges  into  the  room. 
Her  hair  has  been  roughly  combed  back  into  an  ap- 
proximation of  tidiness.  She  rushes  upon  Jim  with 
arms  outstretched.] 

Jim:    Hullo,  Mother. 

Mother:  My  son!  My  son!  [She  folds  him 
in  her  arms  arid  lays  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
Jim  kisses  her  and  puts  his  arms  around  her.] 

Jim  [in  a  cooing,  caressing  voice] :  Guess  the  little 
Mumsie  is  pretty  glad  to  see  her  big  boy,  isn't 
she? 

Mother  [in  a  choked,  hysterical  voice]:  Glad! 
Oh,  Jim,  you  don't  know  what  I've  suffered. 

Jim  [patting  her  arm  soothingly] :  Been  lonesome 
for  her  big  boy,  has  she?  Well,  it's  all  over  now. 
Come  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  [He  leads  her  to  an 
easy  chair  and  sits  on  the  floor  beside  her,  his  head 
leaning  against  her  knee.  She  strokes  his  hair  and 
frequently  bends  down  to  kiss  his  forehead  or  his  ear. 
LuRA  brings  a  little  hassock  and  a  battered,  old 
picture-book  and  seats  herself  near  the  stove  where 
the  light  from  it  falls  on  her  book.  She  looks  up 
from  time  to  time,  listening  to  what  is  said.] 

Mother:  Oh,  Jim,  my  darling,  why  didn't 
you  write  to  your  Mother? 

Jim:  Why,  Mumsie  dear,  I  couldn't  write  any 
more  till  I  had  some  good  news  for  you.  I  thought 
every  year  I  was  going  to  make  a  haul,  but  I 
didn't — and — well,  what  was  the  use,  saying 
the  same  old  things  and  never  making  good? 

Mother:  I  could  have  sent  you  some  money, 
Jim,  to  make  a  start  with,  if  I'd  only  known  where 
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to  send  it.    Not  much,  of  course,  but  I've  been 
saving  it  for  you  all  these  years. 

Jim  :  Dear  little  Mumsie !  But  I  guess  you  and 
Maggie  need  it  worse  than  I  do. 

Mother:  I  don't  need  anything  but  you,  Jim. 
Oh,  you  mil  stay  with  me,  won't  you — as  long  as 
I  can  be  with  you?  It  won't  be  many  years  now — 
[She  breaks  into  a  sob  and  weeps  into  her  handker- 
chief  for  a  moment,  then  heroically  smiles  through 
her  tears.  Jim  rises  and  puts  his  arms  around  her^ 
laying  his  cheek  against  hers.]  You  will,  won't 
you,  my  boy? 

Jim  [fervently]:  I  will,  Mumsie,  darUng.  I'U 
never  leave  you  again. 

Mother  [solemnly]:  This  is  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  If  you  only  knew  what  I  have 
gone  through  in  these  thirty  years,  shut  up  day  aft- 
er day  with  a  human  sewing-machine  and  an  ever- 
lasting baby! 

[LuRA  looks  up  from  her  book.] 

Jim  [quickly] :  Lura,  dear,  don't  you  want  to  go 
upstairs  and  help  Maggie?  I  guess  she's  getting 
my  room  ready  for  me. 

Lura  [pouting]:  It's  cold  upstairs,  'xcept  in 
Mother's  room. 

Mother  :  Don't  bother  about  her.  She  doesn't 
understand. 

Lura  [indignantly]:  I  do,  too.  I  understand 
every  word  you  say,  so  there  now. 

Mother  [shrugging  her  shoulders  and  turning 
wearily  to  Jim]:  There,  you  see  what  I've  had  to 
endure.    I  wonder  I  have  kept  my  own  senses. 

Jim:  If  it's  cold  upstairs,  Lura,  please  tell 
sister  Maggie  to  come  down.  We  don't  want  her 
to  catch  cold,  do  we? 
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LuRA :  Well.  [She  drops  her  book  on  the  hassock  and 
goes  upstairs.  JiMsits  on  the  arm  of  Mother's  chair.] 

Mother:  She  ought  to  be  put  in  an  institution. 
There  are  places  enough  for  such  people.  I  think 
it's  a  crime  to  let  them  live  with  us,  don't  you? 
You'll  find  my  ideas  very  modem  on  all  such 
questions.  But  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  Maggie. 
I'm  positively  afraid  to  speak  to  her  again  about 
it.  You  don't  know  how  fierce  she  can  be  if  any- 
one says  a  word  about  Lura.  And  I  felt  so  helpless 
here  all  alone  with  her.    [Her  voice  hints  at  tears.] 

Jim:  Why,  Mother,  you  wouldn't  separate 
Lura  from  Maggie,  would  you?  She'd  be  mis- 
erable, and  I  guess  Maggie  would  too. 

Mother  [acridly]:  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
be  the  only  one  to  bear  things. 

Jim:  But  there's  nothing  repulsive  about 
Lura.  She  just  hasn't  grown  up.  I  don't  see 
anything  so  dreadful  in  that. 

Mother  :  Of  course  you  can  take  it  Ughtly ,  Jim. 
It's  nothing  to  you.  But  just  suppose  you  were — 
Oh,  I  can  hardly  say  it — her  mother?  Oh,  it's  too 
horrible!  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad  pretty 
soon,  if  you  hadn't  come.  You  have  no  idea  what 
I've  been  through!  Many  a  day  I've  had  to  sit 
from  early  morning  till  far  into  the  night  reading 
some  exciting  book  that  would  keep  these  dreadful 
thoughts  away.  I  didn't  know  what  I  might  do. 
And  I  wanted  my  boy  to  find  his  mother,  when  he 
came  home.  [She  lowers  her  voice  on  the  last  sen- 
tence and  buries  her  face  on  Jim's  shoulder.] 

Jim  [caressing  her  hair]:  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
feel  that  way  about  it,  Mother.  Poor  little 
Lura!    It's  worse  for  her  than  it  is  for  any  of  us. 

Mother  [firmly,  raising  her  head  in  protest]: 
I  don't  think  so  at  all.    She  is  happy  enough.    And 
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Maggie  doesn't  mind.     I  have  all  the  suffering. 
But  that  seems  to  be  a  mother's  lot. 

Jim  :    Ssh. 

[Maggie  enters,  followed  by  Lura.] 

Maggie:  Your  room's  all  ready,  Jim.  It's  not 
very  warm,  I'm  afraid,  but  you  must  pop  into 
bed  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Jim  [rising  and  stretching  himself]:    Well,  that* 
sounds  good.    But  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  a  while. 
Sis,  before  I  turn  in. 

Mother  [jealously]:  Why  you've  been  visiting 
with  Maggie  all  the  evening!  I  must  have  my  boy 
now.  Come  up  to  my  room,  dearest,  and  we'll 
have  one  of  our  old  bedtime  talks.  [Sentimen- 
tally.]   I  wonder  if  you  remember  them  as  I  do. 

Jim  [grimly]:  Yes,  I  remember  them.  But  I 
guess  I'll  make  a  bee  line  for  my  room  tonight. 
I'm  fair  dopey  for  sleep.  Haven't  had  much 
lately. 

Mother:  Come  right  up  with  me,  then,  and 
after  we've  had  our  little  talk  I'll  tuck  you  in,  just 
as  I  always  used  to.  [Jim  makes  an  involuntary 
grimace,  which  Mother  catches.]  What  is  it, 
Jim,  dear?    Are  you  in  pain  anywhere? 

Jim:  A  grumble  in  a  tooth  once  in  a  while, 
that's  all. 

Mother:  You  poor,  dear  boy!  And  you  never 
said  a  word  about  it.  I  shall  give  you  a  tooth- 
plaster  to  put  on  it. 

Jim:  No,  thanks,  Mother.  The  toothache  for 
mine.  Well  goodnight,  Maggie-girl.  [Aside,  as 
he  kisses  her.]  See  you  later — if  I  can  work  it. 
[He  takes  Lura's  face  between  his  hands  and  kisses 
her  on  both  cheeks.]    Good-night.    Sleep  tight. 

Lura  [giggling  delightedly]:  Good-night.  Sleep 
tight.     [Mother  advances  to  Lura  with  an  air  of 
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nerving  herself  to  do  a  beautiful  act,  and  kisses  her 
kindly  on  the  forehead.] 

Mother:    Good-night,  Lura. 

LuRA  [a  little  mystified] :    Goo'-night. 
[Mother  goes  to  Maggie  and  prints  a  kiss  on  her 
cheek.    Maggie  returns  the  kiss  warmly,  her 
arms  about  Mother.] 

Maggie:     Good-night,  Mother.     I'm  so  glad. 
You  must  sleep  well  tonight. 
[Jim  opens  the  stair-door  for  Mother.     Mother 

draws  Jim  to  her,  and  stands  with  an  effect  of 

tableau,  at  the  door,  as  she  speaks  with  sad  sweet- 
ness.] 

Mother:  /  am  far  too  happy  to  sleep,  but  I 
hope  my  children  will. 

[Mother  and  Jim  go  upstairs.] 

Maggie  :  Come  here,  dear,  and  let  me  unfasten 
your  dress.  [She  sits  down  and  Lura  backs  up  to 
her,  while  Maggie  unbuttons  her  dress,  unties  her 
hair  ribbon,  takes  out  her  comb,  and  braids  her  hair 
loosely  for  the  night.] 

Lura:  I  don't  have  to  ask  God  any  more  to 
send  brother  Jim  home,  do  I?  'Cause  he's  here. 
[She  laughs.] 

Maggie:  No,  dear,  but  you  might  thank  God 
for  sending  him. 

Lura:  Aw  ri'.  Will  he  play  with  me  in  the 
morning  after  I've  taken  Mother's  breakfast  up? 

Maggie:  Maybe  for  a  httle  while,  dear.  But 
he'll  probably  have  to  go  to  his  work  pretty  soon. 

Lura  [disappointedly] :  Oh,  is  he  going  to  work 
every  day,  too? 

Maggie:  I  hope  so,  dear.  [Giving  her  a  little 
push  as  she  finishes  braiding  her  /latV.]  There,  go 
and  get  on  your  nightie.  Hang  your  clothes 
neatly  over  the  chair,  so  you  can  dress  fast  in  the 
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morning.  [Lura  goes  behind  the  screen.  She 
calls.] 

Lura:  He  eats  an  egg  for  his  breakfast — when 
he  can  get  one. 

Maggie:  Well,  I'm  afraid  he  can't  have  one 
tomorrow  morning.  There's  only  one  for  Mother. 
[She  looks  toward  the  stairway  door  from  which 
Jim  enters  noiselessly,  shoes  in  hand.  He  shuts 
the  door  without  sound,  makes  a  gesture  of  silence 
to  Maggie,  hastily  pulls  on  his  shoes,  picks  up  his 
overcoat  and  hat  from  the  chair  and  puts  them  on.] 

Maggie  [fearfully]:  Oh,  Jim,  where  are  you 
going? 

Jim:  Damned  if  I  know.  I've  got  to  get  out. 
That's  all. 

Maggie  [as  if  stunned] :  Are  you  going  away — 
tonight? 

Jim:  You  bet  I  am.  The  quicker  the  sooner. 
Before  she  gets  her  claws  in  me,  the  old  vampire. 
What  the  hell  I  ever  came  back  for —  [He  lifts 
his  hands  and  drops  them,  shaking  his  head,  in  a 
gesture  of  hopeless  incomprehension.] 

Maggie  [breathlessly]:  But  Jim,  you  mustn't — 
it  will  kill  her  to  have  you  go  off  like  this. 

Jim:  If  she  stood  in  that  door  now,  I'd  shoot 
her  to  get  out.    That's  how  I  feel. 

Maggie:  Oh,  no,  Jim.  Don't  say  that.  How 
can  you  mind  anything  she  does,  when  you  know 
how  she  loves  you? 

Jim  [disgustedly]:  Loves  me!  Aw  Maggie, 
you've  got  too  much  sense  to  swallow  all  the  talk 
she  hands  out.  Do  you  s'pose  I'd  mind  the  kissin'- 
matches,  an'  tears  leaked  all  over  me  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  it,  if  there  was  anything  to  it,  really?  But 
you  know  there  ain't.  What'd  you  s'pose  Mother 
cares   about   me — what   I'm   thinkin'    about,   or 
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whether  I'm  square  an'  decent,  or  anything  like 
that,  just  so  as  the  pettin'  and  play-actin'  goes 
right  along?  That's  all  she  wants.  But  I'm 
damned  if  I'll  play  up  to  it  any  more.  It  makes 
me  too  sick. 

[Maggie  sits  looking  at  him,  wide-eyed,  clasping 

and  unclasping  her  hands,  then  rising,  she  throws 

her  arms  about  him  in  an  anguish  of  entreaty.] 

Maggie:     Oh,  Jim,  dear,  I  know  she  didn't 

bring  you  up  right.    But  can't  you  bring  yourself 

up,  now?    Oh,  do  stay  and  help  make  things  comfy 

for  Lura.    Can't  you,  Jim? 

[As  she  speaks  Lura  emerges  from  behind  the  screen 
with  a  red  woolen  wrapper  over  her  nightgown, 
and  red  knitted  slippers  on  her  feet  Neither 
Maggie  nor  Jim  notices  her.  She  hesitates  a 
moment,  looking  at  them,  then  goes  over  to  a  chair 
near  Maggie,  draws  it  to  the  stove  and  puts  her 
feet  on  the  fender.] 

Jim  [gently  detaching  her  arms  and  holding  both 
her  hands  in  his]:  Magsie,  dear,  I  wish  I  could. 
You  don't  know  how  I  hate  to  sneak  off  like  this 
and  leave  you  to  carry  everything.  But  you  see 
yourself  I  couldn't  stand  it — not  if  I  was  paid  to! 
And  I  bet  you  couldn't  yourself,  if  you  was  in  my 
place. 
Maggie:   But  Jim — 

Jim  [warmly] :  I  tell  you,  I  want  to,  bad  enough. 
And  I  need  to,  if  it  comes  to  that.  I  haven't  got 
a  nickel.  But  I'd  get  pinched  and  sent  up  before 
I'd  stay  in  this  house.  I  feel  just  Uke  I'm  in  jail 
every  minute. 

Maggie:    I  know,  Jim,  dear,  but  couldn't  you 
make   yourself   stay — just   till    after   Christmas? 
Oh,  if  you  only  could! 
[A  sound  on  the  stair  brings  Jim  to  his  feet,  he  makes 
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for  the  outer  door,  but  Mother  bursts  into  the 
room,  flings  her  arms  about  him,  and  breaks  into 
hysterical  sobs.] 
Mother:    Oh,  my  son!  My  son!    Are  you  going 

to  leave  me?  Are  you  going  to  leave  your  Mother? 
Jim  [soothingly] :    No,  no.  Mother,  of  course  not. 

Can't  I  go  out  and  buy  a  cigar  without — 

Mother  [shrieking]:    No!    No!    Don't  deceive 

me,  Jim.     You  were  going  to  leave  me.     You 

might  as  well  kill  me  now.  It  would  be  kinder. 
Jim  [impatiently]:    Mother,  won't  you  listen  to 

me?  I  tell  you  I'm  only  going  out  to  buy  a  cigar. 
Mother:     Maggie,  tell  me  the  truth.     Is  he 

going  to  leave  me? 

[Maggie  is  silent.    Mother  looks  from  her  down- 
cast face  to  Jim  and  falls  into  a  chair,  moaning 

piteously.] 
Mother:    My  son,  my  only  son!    I  might  have 

known  this  cup  of  joy  would  be  dashed  from  my 

lips.    Oh,  God,  let  me  die! 

[LuRA  retreats  to  the  open  door  of  the  stairway, 
watching  her  mother,  with  fascinated,  terror-filled 
eyes.  She  makes  several  futile  moves  toward 
Maggie,  but  Mother  and  Jim  are  between  and 
she  does  not  venture.  After  a  moment  Maggie 
sees  her,  goes  over  to  her  and  puts  her  arm  around 
her.] 

Maggie  :    Go  right  up  to  bed  now,  Lura,  dear. 
LuRA  [shaking  her  off]:     I  don't  want  to.     Is 

brother  Jim  going  away?    [A  muffled  shriek  frmn 

Mother.] 

Jim  [under  his  breath]:     Damnation!     [LouAer.] 

Mother,  I  do  have  to  go  away  for  a  few  days,  and 

you  see  why  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you — you  cut  up 

so  rough.    It  isn't  exactly  pleasant  for  me.    And 
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there's  no  need  of  making  such  a  fuss.    I'll  come 
back  to  spend  Christmas  with  you — 
[Mother  rises  and  with  a  heart-broken  wail  again 
flings  herself  upon  him.] 

Mother:  Oh,  my  son,  take  me  with  you. 
No  matter  where  you  are  going!  I'll  live  in  a  cellar 
with  you — or  anywhere — or  tramp  the  streets. 
Other  people  are  nothing  to  me.  I  only  want  you. 
Think  how — all  these  years —  [Her  voice  trails  off 
and  is  choked  in  sobs.] 

Jim  [moved  in  spite  of  himself]:  There,  there, 
Mother,  don't  cry  so.  You  can't  go  with  me  till 
I  get  a  place  to  take  you  to,  of  course,  but  just  as 
soon  as  I  find  one,  I'll  send  for  you. 

Mother  [breaking  from  him  and  taking  a  stand 
against  the  door]:  You  must  trample  over  your 
mother's  dead  body,  if  you  leave  this  house  with- 
out her! 

Maggie  [springing  to  her  in  terror  and  trying 
to  drag  her  from  the  door] :  Oh,  Mother,  don't  say 
that.    Don't  stand  there! 

[Mother  pushes  her  aside.    Lura  runs  to  Maggie 
and  clings  to  her  speechlessly,] 

Jim:  Don't  be  afraid,  Maggie.  I  won't  hurt 
her.  [He  turns  to  Mother  with  an  air  of  decision.] 
Well,  Mother,  all  right.  If  you've  got  to  go,  get 
your  togs  together.  But  remember  I've  warned 
you.    Don't  blame  me  for  what  you  get  into. 

Mother  [kissing  him  rapturously]:  Oh,  my 
darling  boy!  I  don't  care  what  I  get  into.  I  can 
endure  anything  if  I'm  only  with  you.  [In  lowered 
voice.]  And  you  know  I  have  some  money — a 
Httle — for  us  both. 

Jim  [flinching  from  her] :   Aw,  cut  that  out. 

Mother  [bravely  wiping  her  eyes]:  Well,  I'll 
be  ready  in  five  minutes. 
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Jim  :  All  right.  [Mother  starts  toward  the  stair- 
way, but  stops,  casts  a  suspicious  glance  on  Jim  and 
Maggie,  goes  back  to  the  door,  locks  it,  and  takes 
the  key  with  a  defiant  air.] 
Jim  [disgustedly]'.  Oh,  I  say.  Mother! 
Mother  [with  dignity] :  My  life's  happiness  is  at 
stake,  Jim.  I  cannot  afford  to  risk  it.  [She  goes 
out] 

Jim:  Well,  isn't  that  the  limit?  Good-bye, 
Maggie.  I'll  send  you  the  first  money  I  can  lay 
hands  on.  Sure,  I  will.  Good-bye,  Lura.  Be  a 
good  giri. 

[He  runs  up  the  shade,  opens  the  window,  and  vaults 
out  of  it.  A  shriek  is  heard  from  above,  and 
Mother  rushing  down  the  stairs  precipitates 
herself  toward  the  window.  Maggie  intervenes, 
and  prevents  her  jumping  out  of  it.  Lura  looks 
at  them  in  wide-eyed  terror  arid  screams  shrilly 
as  Maggie's  words  give  her  the  clue  to  what  is 
happening.] 

Maggie  :  Mother,  you'll  kill  yourself! 
Mother:  Kill  myself!  Yes,  I  will.  And  you 
shan't  stop  me — you  double-faced  hypocrite,  you! 
You  drove  him  away,  I  know  you  did!  My  only 
son!  [She  pushes  Maggie  from  her  in  a  fury. 
Maggie  totters  against  the  chest  of  drawers.  Lura 
shrinking  against  the  wall,  begins  to  cry.] 

Maggie:  Oh,  Lura,  dear,  don't.  Please  go  up- 
stairs. It's  so  cold  here,  too.  [She  closes  the  win- 
dow, takes  Lura  in  her  arms  and  tries  to  hush  her 
crying.] 

Mother  [spitefully]'.  Yes,  it  would  be  too 
bad  if  that  fifty-year  old  cry-baby  should  take 
cold.  But  you  can  drive  my  only  son  out  of  the 
house,  the  only  comfort  of  my  last  years,  and  kill 
me    with    loneliness    and    grief — [sobbing] — and 
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that's  all  right.  You  don't  care  anything  about 
that.  Oh,  my  son,  my  son!  The  only  creature  I 
ever  loved  has  been  driven  from  me.  And  I  am 
alone. 

Maggie  [sharply];  Why  do  you  say  I  have 
driven  him  away?  I  did  everything  I  could  to  keep 
him. 

Mother  [sneeringly]:  Yes,  you  did!  I  know 
well  enough  what  you  did.  You  tried  to  pull  me 
away  from  the  door,  so  he  could  go  and  leave 
me.  And  why  did  he  want  to  leave  me?  I  never 
spoke  a  word  of  blame  to  him.  I  was  all  love  and 
tenderness.  But  you  made  him  feel  he  wasn't 
welcome  here.    I  know  all  about  you,  Miss  Maggie. 

Maggie  :    But  I  didn't — I  didn't  at  all. 

Mother:  You  needn't  tell  me.  That's  why  he 
went  away  the  first  time.  I  saw  it  all  then,  but  I 
was  powerless.  All  my  life  long  you  have  separated 
me  from  my  son,  my  only  son.  Perhaps  God  will 
forgive  you,  but  I  never  shall.  Never.  [Lura 
sobs  louder.] 

Maggie:  Mother,  please  don't  talk  so  before 
Lura.  She'll  go  upstairs  in  a  minute,  but  it 
frightens  her  so. 

Mother  [with  shrill  hysterical  laughter]:  Lura! 
There's  another  attraction  for  our  happy  home! 
An  idiot  as  well  as  a  Pharisee!  No  wonder  he 
didn't  care  to  stay. 

Maggie  [putting  Lura  aside  and  advancing  upon 
Mother  with  a  threatening  aspect]:  Never  let 
me  hear  that  word  from  you  again!  Never  as 
long  as  you  live! 

Mother  [cowering  against  the  wall,  hut  essaying 
a  weak  defense]:  I  shall  say  just  what  I  please. 
Miss  Maggie — 

Maggie  [seizing  her  by  the  shoulders  and  shaking 
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her  slightly  to  emphasize  her  words]:  You  will  not. 
Do  you  hear  me?    Never  as  long  as  you  live. 

Mother  [in  a  quavering  voice  of  abject  terror]: 
No — No — I  won't.  Let  me  go,  Maggie.  [She 
tries  to  twist  herself  out  of  Maggie's  grasp.] 

Maggie  [sternly  with  a  parting  shake]:  See 
that  you  don't,  then. 

Mother  [throwing  herself  upon  Maggie  with  a 
hurst  of  tears] :  Oh,  Maggie,  don't  you  turn  against 
me,  too!  I'm  a  poor,  broken  old  woman,  and  my 
only  son  has  cast  me  off. 

Maggie  [taking  Mother  in  her  arms]:  I'll 
never  turn  against  you,  Mother,  dear.  You  can 
do  anything  to  me,  but  you  mustn't  hurt  Lura. 
\With  a  sudden  fierceness,  holding  Mother  off  by 
the  shoulders  and  looking  her  squarely  in  the  eyes.] 
I'll— I'll  kill  you,  if  you  do. 

Mother  [sobbing  ivildly]:  Oh,  I  won't,  I  won't. 
But  you  love  her  best  and  nobody  cares  about  me. 

Maggie  [patting  her  shoulder  tenderly]:  I  love 
you  too,  dear.  But  I've  got  to  make  Lura  happy. 
I  used  to  think  that  maybe  things  would  be  differ- 
ent when  Jim  came  home,  but  she  has  no  one  but 
me  to  look  to  now. 

Mother  [urith  muffled  sobs] :  But  /  have  no  one 
but  you  either.    I  want  you  to  take  care  of  me. 

Maggie:  I  will,  dear.  I'll  take  care  of  you 
both — my  two  children.  [She  smiles  half-whimsi- 
cally  at  Mother,  and  keeping  one  arm  about  her, 
holds  out  the  other  to  Lura,  who  timidly  slips  into 
it.] 

Lura  [in  a  quavering  voice,  clinging  to  Maggie]  : 
Doesn't  brother  Jim  like  me,  Maggie? 

Maggie:  Of  course  he  does,  darling.  Mother 
didn't  understand.    And  Maggie  loves  you,  hard. 
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LuRA  snuggles  closer  and  heaves  a  long,  fluttering 
sigh  of  relief.] 

LuRA  [almost  inaudibly]:  Vm  not  an  idiot,  am 
I,  Maggie? 

Maggie:  Indeed  you're  not.  And  I'm  not  a 
Pharisee  either.  Mother  didn't  know  what  she 
was  saying— she  was  so  disappointed.  Did  you, 
Mother? 

Mother  [dramatically] :  I  was  crazed  with  grief. 
My  only  son  had  forsaken  me,  had  trampled  under 
foot  the  love  of  the  mother  who  had  watched  and 
wept  for  him  thirty  years.  No  wonder  I  was — 
[Her  voice  trails  off  in  sobs.  Lura  shrinks  from 
her,  still  holding  to  Maggie.] 

Maggie:  I  guess  Jim  couldn't  help  it,  Mother. 
He's  never  learned  to  do  hard  things.  But  maybe 
he  will,  sometime,  and  then — 

Mother:  He  will  never  come  back  to  me. 
[Thrusting  her  hand  into  her  bosom  and  bringing 
out  a  packet]  Here,  Maggie,  this  is  the  money 
I  had  saved  for  him  by  the  self-denial  of  years. 
I  can  never  help  him  with  it,  now.  Take  it  and 
spend  it  for  yourself  and  Lura — [She  breaks  into 
uncontrollable  weeping.] 

Maggie  [taking  the  packet  and  glancing  at  it 
with  some  surprise] :  Oh,  thank  you,  Mumsie,  dear. 
Why,  what  a  lot  of  bills.  I  believe  there's  enough 
to  pay  for  the  roof!  [Embracing  Mother  ecstati- 
cally.] Just  think  how  snug  and  tight  we'll  be  all 
next  winter! 

Mother  [striking  a  tragic  attitude] :  The  lid  of 
my  coiSin  will  cover  me  then.  I  shall  not  burden 
you  long.    Some  morning  you  will  find  me  cold  and 

stiff  in  my  bed 

[Lura  shudders  and  shrinks  from  her.] 

Maggie  [putting  her  hand  over  Mother's  mouth] 
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Hush,  dear,  I  can't  allow  my  children  to  say 
things  like  that. 

Mother  [after  a  visible  striLggle] :  All  right,  [She 
swallows  hard.] — Mother.  I'll  try  to  be  a  good  girl. 

Maggie  [kissing  her  warmly]:  That's  right, 
dear.  Then  will  you  go  straight  upstairs  to  bed, 
now?  It's  after  ten.  I'll  come  and  tuck  you  up 
in  a  minute. 

Mother  [in  a  dull,  hopeless  tone]:  I  might  as 
well. 

Maggie:    Good-night,  dear. 

Mother:  Good-night.  [She  goes  out,  closing 
the  stair-door  behind  her.] 

Maggie  [pulling  a  chair  close  to  the  stove] :  Warm 
your  feet  a  minute,  darling,  before  you  run  up  to 
bed.  [Lura  sits  with  her  feet  on  the  fender.  Mag^ 
GiE  moves  about  the  room,  setting  it  in  order.] 

Lura  [in  wondering  tones] :  Is  Mother  going  to 
play  being  a  little  girl  now? 

Maggie  [wearily]:    I  guess  so. 

Lura  [sagely] :  Maybe  she's  tired  playing  Moth- 
er. Is  she  going  to  be  a  good  little  girl  or  a  bad 
Uttle  girl? 

Maggie  [with  a  sigh  which  she  turns  into  a  laugh] : 
We  aren't  any  of  us  good  all  the  time,  are  we? 
The  Wicked  Fairy  sometimes  lays  a  spell  on  us, 
you  know. 

Lura  [eagerly] :  And  somebody  must  take  it  off 
again — like  Httle  Bright-Eyes.  Oh,  Magsie!  [She 
jumps  up  from  her  seat  and  runs  over  to  hug  Maggie, 
ecstatically.] 

Maggie  [putting  her  arm  about  Lura]  :  What  is 
it,  dearie? 

Lura  [excitedly] :  I'll  be  Uttle  Bright-Eyes,  an' 
Mother  can  be  the  Dragon,  an'  you  can  be  the 
Good  Fairy  that  tells  me  what  to  do.    An'  when 
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it  comes  summer,  I'll  bring  her  every  kind  of  flower 
to  smell  of,  and  the  smell  of  one  of  them  will  take 
off  the  spell! 

Maggie  [heartily]:  Sure  enough!  That's  a 
game  we  can  play  all  by  ourselves,  isn't  it?  No- 
body else  will  know.  [She  kisses  Lura  tuith  linger- 
ing tenderness.]  Now  you're  good  and  warm, 
aren't  you,  sweetheart?  Jump  into  bed  fast,  and 
Maggie  will  come,  right  away. 

Lura:  All  right.  [She  kisses  Maggie  and  gives 
her  two  ^'bear  hugs."  Standing  by  the  stair-door,  she 
swings  it  thoughtfully  to  and  fro.] 

Lura  :  I'm  not  going  to  ask  God  to  send  brother 
Jim  home  again. 

Maggie:  He  won't,  dear.  Now  scamper  up- 
stairs. 

[Lura  goes  upstairs.  Maggie  locks  the  window  and 
puts  coal  on  the  fire.  She  picks  up  Lura's 
picture-book  from  the  hassock,  clasps  it  pas- 
sionately to  her  breast,  and  lays  her  cheek  against 
it  for  a  moment  before  replacing  it  on  the  table. 
The  tender  brooding  smile  of  a  mother  lights  her 
face.  She  extinguishes  the  lamp  and,  in  the 
darkness,  is  heard  wearily  ascending  the  stairs.] 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DRAMATIC 
STAGE 

|HERE  are  many  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  the  theatre.  The  most 
popular  is  that  of  analysing  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  a  nation,  and 
showing  the  main  lines  of  its  develop- 
ment. In  such  a  treatment  the  chief 
interest  would  he  in  the  subject  of 
the  play,  and  we  should  be  conducted  through 
a  painstaking  review  of  each  author's  work,  the 
characters  he  depicted,  and  the  problems  of  Ufe 
raised  in  his  plays.  And  only  cursorily  should  we 
be  informed  of  the  relation  in  which  the  form  of 
his  plays  stood  to  the  conditions  of  theatrical 
presentation. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
Russian  drama  here.  As  far  as  the  life  described 
in  Russian  plays  is  concerned,  it  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  that  which  can  be  found  in 
Russian  fiction;  while  in  the  penetration  of  human 
character  and  mastery  of  treatment,  it  equals 
that  fiction  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  Much 
more  interesting  is  that  aspect  of  the  Russian 
drama  which  shows  its  connection  with  the  stage 
and  reveals  the  methods  which  the  playwrights 
used  in  expressing  themselves  through  the  medium 
of  the  theatre.  After  all,  it  only  stands  to  reason 
that  in  studying  the  theatre  we  should  be  pri- 
marily interested  not  in  the  features  uniting  it 
with  other  branches  of  art  such,  for  example,  as 
fiction  or  poetry — but  rather  in  those  features 
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which  make  it  unUke  the  others,  which  endow  it 
with  its  individuaUty  as  a  vehicle  of  art.  It  follows 
that  to  understand  the  contemporary  Russian 
theatre  we  must  not  be  content  with  an  analysis, 
however  skilful,  of  the  plays  themselves,  but  must 
take  the  theatre  as  a  whole  and  try  to  find  how  it 
has  been  used  in  various  productions  and  what 
effects  it  has  been  able  to  yield. 

This  defines  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
But  before  the  modem  developments  of  the  Rus- 
sian stage  can  be  dealt  with  the  reader  must  be 
informed  of  the  main  facts  of  its  past. 

Knowing  as  we  do  how  late  Russia  was  in  join- 
ing other  European  nations  in  the  benefits  of  cul- 
ture, we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  she 
had  no  proper  theatre  until  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  StroUing  comedians  there  had  been 
in  abundance,  Uturgical  plays  had  now  and  again 
been  performed  in  churches,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
schools  in  Southern  Russia,  as,  for  example,  in 
Kief,  had,  following  in  the  wake  of  PoHsh  influence, 
tried  to  cultivate  the  ancient  Roman  comedy. 

But  before  Tsar  Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the 
Great,  was  tempted  to  introduce  this  foreign 
novelty  to  reheve  the  monotony  of  his  court  Ufe, 
there  was  no  proper  stage  in  Russia.  It  is  a  cur- 
ious fact  that  the  first  man  to  whom  the  Tsar 
turned  for  assistance  was  an  Enghshman,  one 
John  Hebdon,  who  was  commissioned  to  go  abroad 
and  find,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Tsar's  order, 
"carvers  in  wood  and  stone,  glass  makers,  and 
masters  of  acting  comedy."  Nothing  came  of 
this  attempt,  however,  as  the  famous  foreign 
actors,  one  and  all,  declined  when  approached,  the 
honor  of  going  to  Russia,  for  the  country  even 
at  that  time  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a 
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place  where  no  one  was  safe  from  the  knout  and 
Siberia.  But  the  Tsar  did  not  abandon  his  plan, 
and  a  few  years  later  actually  brought  it  to  reaUz- 
ation,  with  the  help  of  a  German  pastor,  resident 
in  Moscow,  who  trained  a  company  of  Russian 
actors.  Thus  was  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theatre  in  Russia.  But  it  took  over  a 
century  for  the  primitive  court  stage,  with  its 
foreign  plays  and  amateur  actors,  to  develop  into 
a  numerous  body  of  theatres  scattered  over  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  country  and  forming 
a  part  of  national  life.  And  even  then  what  was 
done  in  this  initial  period  was  mostly  achieved  in 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  thanks  to  the 
untiring  energy  of  Feodor  Volkov,  whom  posterity 
has  gratefully  christened  "the  father  of  the  Rus- 
sian theatre." 

The  infantile  struggles  being  over,  we  enter  on 
that  period  which  actually  set  the  form  of  the 
Russian  theatre,  gave  it  a  national  drama,  and 
created  its  traditions  in  acting.  Except  for  Von 
Visin — a  contemporary  of  Catherine  II — all  the 
Russian  dramatists  of  importance  Hved  and 
worked  in  the  19th  century.  Only  a  passing  ref- 
erence can  be  made  here  to  such  great  writers 
as  Gryboyedov  with  his  brilliantly  biting  "Sorrow 
from  Wisdom";  Gogol  with  his  "Getting Married" 
and  his  immortal  "Inspector  General";  Ostrovsky 
and  his  immense  repertoire  of  genre-plays;  Sukho- 
vo-KobyHn,  author  of  a  remarkable  comedy, 
"Krechinsky's  Marriage,"  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  one  day  see  the  light  of  the  English  stage ;  Leo 
Tolstoy  and  his  few  plays,  among  which  the 
"Fruits  of  Culture"  and  "The  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness" are  the  most  convincing;  Alexis  Tolstoy  and 
his  historic  trilogy  in  verse:    "Tsar  Ivan,"  "Tsar 
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Feodor,"  and  "Tsar  Boris";  and  lastly  Turgenev, 
whose  few  gentle  and  lyrical  plays  were  neglected 
by  the  pubhc  in  the  author's  life-time,  but  have 
been  rescued  from  obUvion  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre. 

These  plays  that  have  been  mentioned,  with 
perhaps  a  few  others,  form  the  classic  repertoire 
of  the  Russian  theatre.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  infer  that  they  dominated  the  stage.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  foreign  plays,  particularly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  enjoyed  ex- 
treme popularity  in  the  country,  one  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  appeal  of  the  theatre  is  far 
from  being  restricted  to  such  quaUties  as  can  be 
found  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama.  We  are 
all  famihar  with  the  practice  of  star-actors  and 
actresses  who  earn  laurels  in  plays  that  show 
neither  depth  of  conception  nor  mastery  or  or- 
iginaUty  of  treatment.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious  of  course.  Since  such  pieces  give  the  actor 
a  wider  scope  for  reveaUng  his  creative  powers, 
his  personahty,  they  emancipate  him,  as  it  were, 
from  the  author.  But  not  less  familiar  is  the 
opposite  case — the  play  emancipated  from  the 
actor.  We  then  see  the  stage  turned  into  a  pulpit, 
and  behind  the  characters  we  discern  the  author's 
shadow  pointing  us  victoriously  the  moral  of  the 
play.  The  Russian  stage  passed  through  both 
these  extremes.  At  first,  until  the  middle  of  last 
century,  the  predominant  part  belonged  to  the 
actor,  and  this,  probably,  was  reflected  in  the 
abundance  of  talent  on  the  stage. 

The  names  of  Mochalov  and  Karatygin  who 
flourished  during  this  period  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  their  contemporaries  as  those  of 
actors  of  genius  who  particularly  distinguished 
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themselves  in  impersonation  of  Shakespeare's 
characters.  Then  followed  a  p)eriod  of  realism  on 
the  stage,  with  the  plays  of  Gogol  and  Ostrovsky 
heading  the  popular  repertoire,  and  finding  their 
consummate  reahzation  in  the  work  of  Schepkin, 
a  great  actor  who  may  be  said  to  have  symboUzed 
the  unique  balance  between  author  and  actor 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  two  Russian 
dramatists  just  mentioned.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  the  genre  play,  established 
by  Ostrovsky,  descended,  in  the  hands  of  his 
assiduous  imitators,  to  a  depth  of  triteness  which 
no  amount  of  good  acting  could  possibly  redeem. 
Plots  woven  round  trivial  Uves  of  common-place 
people  purported  not  only  to  state  facts,  super- 
ficial though  these  might  be,  but  also  to  provide 
a  moral,  a  cheap  platitude  sufiicient  to  satisfy  a 
not  very  exacting  audience. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  stage  became  contam- 
inated. Good  acting  was  to  be  seen  chiefly  in 
plays  by  old  writers,  in  the  Russian  and 
foreign  classic  repertoire,  which  at  least  helped 
to  preserve  the  traditions  formed  in  the  Russian 
theatre  throughout  the  century.  As  to  the  plays 
dealing  with  contemporary  Ufe,  there  was  httle 
in  them  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  actors;  and 
so  routine  in  acting  and  mounting  gradually  set 
in,  and  higher  aspects  of  art  came  to  be  disre- 
garded. This  process  of  deterioration  had  gone 
very  far,  when  a  new  force  in  Russian  Ufe  made 
itself  felt  in  the  domain  of  the  theatre. 

The  end  of  the  last  century  witnessed  the  rise  of 
the  educated  classes  of  Russia,  the  so-called 
Intelhgentsia.  After  an  era  of  intense  poUtical 
strife  terminating  in  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander II,  there  followed  a  period  of  government 
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reaction  which  for  a  time  succeeded  in  stifling 
the  political  propensities  of  the  Intelligentsia, 
but  nevertheless  helped  to  make  their  voice  heard 
more  vigorously  in  other  spheres  of  pubUc  Ufe. 
Literature  in  particular,  which  formerly  was 
mostly  concerned  with  the  Ufe  of  the  peasants 
and  lower  orders  of  society,  now  turned  its  Hght 
upon  the  class  from  which  it  drew  its  own  ex- 
ponents. The  Russian  IntelUgent,  shut  away 
in  the  world  of  his  personal  experience,  was  na- 
turally absorbed  in  the  observation  of  his  own 
life  and  the  problems  and  conflicts  he  himself 
had  to  face.  And  this  shifting  of  interest  from 
the  peasant,  the  tradesman,  and  the  petty  ofiicial 
to  the  InteUigent  himself,  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  theatre. 

To  begin  with,  the  man  who  was  accustomed 
through  the  realistic  Uterature  of  the  period  to 
look  for  psychological  truth  in  characters  and 
their  actions,  could  not  fail  to  see  the  glaring 
contradictions  between  the  author's  desire  to  give 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  life  portrayed,  and  the 
conventional  scenery  employed;  that  is,  the  few 
stock  settings  of  interiors,  gardens,  and  the  like, 
which  were  used  on  each  and  every  occasion, 
irrespective  of  the  epoch  or  character  of  the  play. 
Again,  the  InteUigent,  as  his  very  name  impUes, 
was  a  man  of  highly  developed  inteUectul 
interests.  Since  he  was  compelled  to  turn  in 
upon  himself,  he  found  his  own  Ufe  fiUed  to  the 
brim  with  problems  of  spirit,  compared  with 
which  the  coUisions  of  passions  and  ideas  common 
among  other  classes  of  people  seemed  external 
and  trivial.  The  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  had  nothing  to  offer  him  capable  of  sat- 
isfying his  spiritual  cravings.    To  do  so  it  had  to 
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introduce  a  new  intellectual  repertoire,  to  culti- 
vate the  intellectual  problem  play  instead  of  the 
moralising  variety  of  the  genre  play  popular  at 
the  time.  But  such  a  reform  could  not  possibly 
be  carried  out  by  the  actors;  since  for  them 
spiritual  conflicts  existed  only  in  the  guise  of 
heroic  tragedy,  while  it  was  second  nature  with 
them  to  class  all  men  in  ordinary  Ufe  under  so 
many  stereotyped  character  headings.  Only  a 
new  theatre,  with  new  ideas  as  to  repertoire  and 
methods  of  production,  could  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Intelligentsia,  and  such  was  given  to  them 
in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 

The  two  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
inception  of  this  institution  were  themselves 
typical  representatives  of  the  Intelligentsia.  Nem- 
irovich-Danchenko, a  successful  playwright  of 
the  day,  had  shown  himself  keenly  ahve  to  those 
sides  of  the  life  of  the  intellectual  classes  which 
had  already  been  indicated  as  the  subject  of  their 
special  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  Stanislavsky 
was  mainly  attracted  by  the  problem  of  reforming 
the  methods  of  production  then  in  vogue,  and  had 
already  made  an  attempt  in  that  direction  by 
forming  a  company  of  amateur  actors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Moscow  Art  and  Literary  Society. 
When  the  two  men  met  they  instantly  discovered 
that  they  held  similar  views  as  to  what  was 
wrong  with  the  stage,  and  what  should  be  the  rem- 
edy. And  so  they  at  once  decided  to  put  their 
ideas  into  practical  shape  and  try  to  bring  about 
their  realization.  This  meeting  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1897  and  a  year  later  the  Moscow 
People's  Art  Theatre,  as  it  was  originally  styled, 
opened  its  first  season  with  the  production  of 
"Tsar  Feodor"  by  Alexis  Tolstoy.    Success  smiled 
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on  the  new  company;  but  the  year  did  not  pass 
without  some  painful  disappointments,  and  only 
after  two  or  three  seasons  did  the  Art  Theatre 
begin  to  feel  its  feet.  During  the  last  ten  years 
it  has  acquired  the  position  of  a  national  institu- 
tion, and  there  is  hardly  another  theatre  in  the 
world  which  can  rival  it  in  popularity. 

But  what  were  the  ideals  guiding  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko  and  Stanislavsky  in  their  opposition 
to  the  traditional  school?  They  can  be  for- 
mulated in  one  Russian  word:  pravda,  which 
means  truth  or  faithfulness.  It  was  held  that 
life  should  be  represented  before  the  audience  with 
as  Uttle  sacrifice  of  truth  in  favor  of  theatrical 
conventions  as  was  possible  on  the  stage.  And 
it  was  also  believed  that  only  by  pursuing  this 
ideal  could  art  be  brought  back  to  the  theatre. 
Hence  the  curious  combination  of  words  in  the 
title  Art  Theatre,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that 
what  was  done  in  other  theatres  was  not  art.  But 
what  is  truth  on  the  stage?  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  it?  The  Art  Theatre's  answer  to  this  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development  was:  truth  is  faith- 
fulness in  reproducing  all  the  details  of  Ufe;  in 
other  words,  truth  is  naturalism.  The  meaning 
of  this  motto  was  disclosed  in  their  very  first 
production — the  "Tsar  Feodor."  Alexis  Tolstoy's 
historical  tragedy  portrays  the  fife  of  the  un- 
fortunate son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  shows  the 
drama  of  an  intelligent,  good-natured,  and  ex- 
tremely pious  man  compelled  by  virtue  of  his 
position  to  rule  a  country  in  the  throes  of  anarchy, 
and  naturally  failing  in  a  task  for  which  he  had 
not  the  strength  of  character,  or,  for  that  matter, 
sufficient  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  In 
this  tragic  figure  one  may  see  certain  characteris- 
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tics  which  bring  it  within  the  type  so  perfectly 
drawn  in  Shakespeare's  "Richard  II." 

But,  though  the  Art  Theatre  did  not  ignore  the 
importance  of  the  protagonist,  it  was  not  in  him 
that  they  centered  the  idea  of  their  production. 
Costume,  environment,  architectural  details — 
these  loomed  much  larger  in  their  conception  of 
the  play,  and  so  they  studied  archeology:  they 
made  a  journey  to  an  old  provincial  town  to  study 
the  lingering  remains  of  the  16th  century;  they 
copied  old  laces,  measured  the  length  of  the 
sleeves  worn  by  Tsar  Feodor's  boyards,  gathered 
information  as  to  the  way  hay-ricks  were  piled 
at  that  time,  and  faithfully  reproduced  all  this  on 
the  stage.  On  other  occasions,  as  for  example  in 
producing  "JuUus  Caesar"  and  Hauptmann's 
''The  Carrier  Henschel,"  special  expeditions  were 
sent  abroad  to  collect  the  necessary  archeological 
and  ethnographical  material. 

But  historical  truth  was  only  one  part  of  the 
naturahstic  creed.  Formed  as  a  protest  against 
slovenliness  and  convention  in  the  production  of 
plays,  naturalism  also  demanded  a  complete 
change  in  the  manner  of  acting.  The  usual 
affectation  of  speaking  on  the  stage  destroyed 
the  impression  of  real  hfe,  and  this  was  further 
weakened  by  the  happy-go-lucky  manner  of  the 
acting  of  the  stage  crowds.  It  was  plain  that  if 
the  life  portrayed  in  the  text  was  to  be  really 
represented  on  the  stage,  this  could  be  done  only 
by  treating  it  as  one  whole  in  which  all  the  parts 
balanced  each  other.  In  other  words  it  meant  an 
ensemble  of  acting.  It  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  in  its  first  period  the  Art  Theatre  appUed 
this  idea  of  unity  in  a  way  that  tended  to  reverse 
the  relative  position  of  the  principal  and  secondary 
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characters.  Realistic  crowds,  in  particular,  were 
given  a  prominence  which  at  times  seemed  ob- 
trusive. But  as  the  Art  Theatre  gained  more 
experience,  the  balance  was  restored  and  the 
principle  of  ensemble  proved  to  be  an  asset  which 
withstood  the  test  of  all  the  methods  tried  on  their 
stage. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  opportune  to  mention  here 
that  accuracy  of  detail  and  ensemble  of  acting 
were  not  originally  discovered  by  the  Art  Theatre. 
The  idea  was  brought  to  Russia  by  the  Meiningen 
company  of  actors,  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Cronegk,  visited  Moscow  a  few  years  before 
the  Art  Theatre  was  opened.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
thoroughness  of  this  company's  productions  that 
led  the  questing  mind  of  Stanislavsky  into  the 
path  of  naturalism.  Had  it  been  otherwise  it  is 
probable  that  the  influence  of  his  collaborator, 
Nemirovich-Danchenko,  would  have  shown  itself 
more  decisively  from  the  very  beginning,  since 
the  motive  that  brought  Nemirovich-Danchenko 
into  alliance  with  Stanislavsky  was  mainly  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  contemporary  repertoire 
and  his  eager  wish  to  see  plays  presented  to  the 
public  by  such  authors  as  Chekhov  and  Ibsen, 
who  depicted  a  world  entirely  famiUar  to  every 
intellectual,  full  of  gentle  emotions  and  elevating 
problems.  By  including  these  and  other  authors 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  Art  Theatre,  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko  not  only  helped  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  intellectual  audiences,  but  also  introduced  into 
the  hfe  of  his  theatre  a  powerful  force  which 
played  a  dominant  part  in  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment. Stanislavsky's  resourceful  genius  as  a  play- 
producer  had  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  his  partner's  leadership  in  the  choice  of 
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plays,  and  it  will  be  always  to  his  credit  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  he  proved  himself  more  than 
equal  to  the  task. 

For  the  first  time  this  influence  of  the  play  on  the 
method  of  production  asserted  itself  in  the  Art 
Theatre's  performance  of  Chekhov's  ''Sea-Gull." 
Here  was  a  play  which  had,  a  season  or  two 
before,  been  staged  at  the  Alexandrinsky  Theatre 
in  Petrograd,  and  failed  most  disastrously  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  leading  part  was  acted  by  the 
great  Vera  Kommissarzhevsky,  at  that  time 
a  young  but  already  much  admired  actress.  As 
a  reading  play,  it  was  indisputably  interesting, 
but  against  this  there  stood  the  fact  of  complete 
failure  on  the  stage.  How  did  it  happen,  the 
leaders  of  the  Art  Theatre  asked  themselves;  and 
found  this  answer:  because  the  play  was  not  Uke 
other  plays  and  should  have  been  acted  in  a  way 
entirely  its  own.  The  Art  Theatre,  therefore, 
having  decided  to  produce  "The  Sea-GuU,"  set 
itself  to  discover  this  pecuUar  yet  elusive  nature 
of  the  play. 

The  result  of  their  examination  brought  to  light 
some  important  facts  which  proved  later  to  apply 
equally  to  all  plays  by  Chekhov.  His  plays  were 
all  found  to  possess  a  unity  of  tone  and  clearly 
to  reveal  a  method  in  the  author's  treatment  of 
his  subject — a  method  expressed  in  subordinating 
all  the  parti-colored  garishness  of  life  to  the 
dominance  of  one  particular  color.  This  implied 
selection,  but  selection  carried  out  not  by  means  of 
ehminating  details — which  would  simplify  the 
design  and  emphasize  the  essentials — but  by 
eliminating  all  aspects  of  the  Hfe  and  characters 
portraj^ed  clashing  with  the  main  sentiment  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  to  the  spectator.     It  is 
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one  thing  to  see  the  outline  of  an  object  with 
patches  of  Ught  here  and  there,  and  another  thing 
to  see  the  same  object  from  some  peculiar  view- 
point which,  while  revealing  it  in  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  Ught,  takes  nothing  from  the  complete- 
ness of  its  reaUty.  The  latter  method  of  seeing 
things  creates  style,  and  to  have  discovered 
a  style  in  Chekhov's  plays  is  the  principal  merit 
of  the  Art  Theatre. 

With  the  exception  of  his  few  comic  pieces,  that 
is  to  say  in  all  his  serious  plays — and  there  are 
only  five  of  them — Chekhov  depicts  the  vicarious 
existence  of  the  average  Russian  IntelUgent, 
compelled  to  face  overwhelming  odds  in  the  shape 
of  poUtical  and  other  disabilities,  and  the  poison- 
ing atmosphere  of  inanity  and  moral  decay  which 
permeated  Russian  life  in  Chekhov's  day.  What 
satisfaction  could  be  found  in  every-day  work 
when  all  seemed  useless  and  void  of  interest? 
What  chance  was  there  of  realizing  the  higher  long- 
ings of  the  soul  when  the  inevitable  fate  impended 
over  one  of  being  sucked  down  into  the  stagnant 
quagmire  of  petty  and  trivial  surroundings?  From 
this  there  was  no  real  escape,  and  unless  one  was 
prepared  to  surrender  oneself  unconditionally 
to  the  gradual  process  of  spiritual  paralysis,  the 
only  alternative  was  to  seek  refuge  in  the  world 
of  dreams.  Thus  despair  and  dreamy  ideahsm, 
the  one  conditioning  the  other,  formed  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  Chekhov's  characters  passed 
away  their  lives.  It  surrounded  them  Uke  a  cloud, 
which  at  first  was  light  and  almost  transparent 
while  the  soul  was  still  young  and  hope  for  better 
days  not  yet  abandoned,  but  which,  as  time  rolled 
on,  grew  darker  and  darker,  until  the  inevitable 
came  upon  them  with  thunders  and  hghtnings  that 
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struck  the  unfortunate  dwellers  of  that  gloomy 
world  and  wrought  ruin  and  destruction. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  violent  contrasts  of 
Ught  and  shade  could  have  no  place  in  that 
world.  All  was  softened  there  to  subtle  and  deli- 
cate half-tones  so  that  the  Ughts  looked  less 
bright  and  the  blacks  less  dark,  while  each  tone 
merged  into  the  other  without  perceptible  breaks 
or  sudden  changes.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  drama  of  Chekhov's  heroes  was  of  inner 
spiritual  experience,  and  naturally  reflected  itself 
in  the  lyric  intimacy  of  the  dialogue,  we  shall 
realize  still  more  clearly  the  character  of  Chek- 
hov's style  and  see  its  importance  in  a  faithful 
representation  of  his  plays. 

The  Art  Theatre's  motto:  'Truth  and  Nothing 
but  the  Truth"  found  here  a  most  fruitful  field  for 
application.  The  complete  absence  of  affectation 
in  the  dialogue  and  actions  of  Chekhov's  char- 
acters seemed  to  have  been  specially  designed  to 
meet  Stanislavsky's  belief  that  actors  should 
Uve  and  not  act  on  the  stage.  Thus  it  was  that 
sincerity  of  feeling  and  of  its  expression  became 
the  law  in  the  Art  Theatre's  productions  of  Chek- 
hov's plays.  But  mere  sincerity  was  not  enough. 
Even  in  reading  Chekhov  one  feels  that  all  the 
speeches  form  a  single  whole,  flowing  in  one  in- 
cessant stream,  sounding  one  dominant  note. 
On  the  stage  of  the  Art  Theatre  this  musical  nature 
of  Chekhov's  dialogue  was  brought  out  with  a  per- 
fection that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best 
symphonic  orchestra.  The  tunefulness  thus 
achieved  imphed,  however,  another  element  of 
the  naturalistic  technique — the  ensemble  acting 
already  mentioned.  Indeed  without  subordinating 
every  individual  part  to  the  plan  and  tone  of  the 
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whole  play,  Chekhov  would  be  unthinkable  on  the 
stage — a  fact  which  no  amount  of  arguing  as  to 
the  supposedly  disastrous  effect  of  the  play- 
producer's  dictatorship  over  the  actor,  can  ever 
disprove.  Lastly,  the  naturahstic  method  of 
mounting  involved  no  contradiction  when  appUed 
to  Chekhov. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  Art 
Theatre  sinned  gravely  against  the  principles  of 
art  and  of  Chekhov  himself  when  it  resorted  in  its 
productions  to  such  devices  as  curtains  blown  by 
the  wind,  papier-mache  repUcas  of  mud,  real  rain 
that  made  the  actors  wet,  croaking  frogs,  chirping 
crickets,  et  cetera. 

The  obvious  presumption  of  such  criticisms 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  artistic  form 
except  by  means  of  suggestion,  that  is,  by  indicat- 
ing only  the  essential  things  and  leaving  it  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators  to  complete  the 
image.  This  theory,  however,  is  manifestly  wrong, 
as  the  sense  of  infinity  produced  by  a  work  of  art 
has  Uttle  to  do  with  its  being  more  or  less  complete 
in  detail.  It  is  doubly  wrong  in  its  appHcation 
to  Chekhov,  as  it  confuses  the  deHcately  elaborate 
gradation  of  half-tones  in  his  plays  with  hints  and 
accents  in  an  impressionist  picture.  The  Art 
Theatre,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  no  crime  when  it 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  surroundings  in  which 
the  drama  was  being  unfolded,  but  it  did  occas- 
ionally err  when  its  naturahstic  details  lacked  that 
subtlety  of  nuance  which  characterized  the  acting 
and  the  general  atmosphere  in  Chekhov's  plays. 

There  is  Httle  need  to  dwell  on  the  Art  Theatre's 
productions  of  plays  by  Hauptmann  and  Tur- 
genev.  Allowing  for  the  differences  of  sentiment 
and  expression  due  to  the  personal  outlook  of 
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each  author,  these  plays  fall  within  the  same 
group  as  those  by  Chekhov.  They  are  all  peculiar 
for  lyrical  dialogue,  subtlety  of  nuance,  and  a 
unity  of  tone  and  atmosphere.  And  to  this  extent 
they  called  for  similar  methods  in  acting  and 
setting  as  were  employed  in  the  Chekhov  plays. 

The  Art  Theatre's  stagings  of  Chekhov  have 
been  discussed  at  length  because  of  the  importance 
they  had  in  its  history.  It  can  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has 
stood  as  much  by  Chekhov  as  Chekhov  has  by 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre;  in  truth  they  are  in- 
separable. But  the  enquiring  spirit  of  Stanis- 
lavsky and  Nemirovich-Danchenko  could  not 
rest  content  with  the  success  that  they  had  already 
achieved.  Experiment  was  in  their  blood  and  new 
problems  began  to  loom  large  on  the  theatrical 
horizon  when,  as  the  result  of  their  pioneering 
work,  the  public  interest  in  the  art  of  the  theatre 
began  to  be  awakened  and  the  new  ideas  then  in 
vogue  in  Uterature  and  painting  began  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  stage.  Symbolism  was  then  the 
watchword  of  advanced  writers  and  painters,  and 
it  stood  for  a  multitude  of  forms  which  had  in 
common  only  their  intense  disUke  for  reaUsm. 
On  the  stage  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  the  way 
for  the  new  movement  had  been  paved  by  their 
early  productions  of  Ibsen,  in  which  they  tried 
to  represent  the  somewhat  mystic  symboUsm  of 
Ibsen's  plays  on  the  lines  of  the  naturaUstic  im- 
pressionism of  Chekhov  and  Hauptmann. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  result  was  much  less 
satisfactory  than  in  the  case  of  the  latter  authors, 
but  a  new  vein  had  been  opened  in  the  repertoire, 
and  as  the  issues  involved  assumed  a  clearer 
form,  more  appropriate  methods  had  to  be  devised 
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to  cope  with  them  on  the  stage.  Plays  by  Maeter- 
linck, Knut  Hamsun  (a  Norwegian  author  enjoy- 
ing great  popularity  in  Russia)  and  Leonidas 
Andreyev  provided  the  field  for  such  experiments. 
Great  diffidence  was  still  to  be  noticed  in  the 
production  of  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird,"  in  which 
the  symboUc  fairyland  of  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  was 
given  an  elaborate  but  rather  heavy  and  soUd 
naturalistic  garb.  But  in  ''The  Drama  of  Life" 
by  Hamsun,  and  the  "Life  of  Man"  and  "Ana- 
thema" by  Andreyev  the  expedient  resorted  to 
was  that  of  reducing  the  scenery  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  But  Uttle  more  attention  need  be  given 
to  this  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
as  it  occupied  only  a  short  time  and  lay  outside 
the  main  hnes  of  the  theatre's  development.  It 
should  however  be  stated  that  truth  in  representa- 
tion was  still  the  guiding  principle  in  these  pro- 
ductions, modified  though  it  was  by  the  pecuHar 
character  of  the  new  plays.  Thus,  whenever  pos- 
sible, psychological  justification  was  sought  for 
each  symboUc  action,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  play  was  consistently  humanized. 

The  Art  Theatre  found  itself  much  more  in  its 
true  medium  when,  after  these  unconvincing  at- 
tempts at  symboUsm,  it  turned  its  attention  to 
the  plays  of  classic  writers  such  as  Griboyedov, 
Gogol,  and  Ostrovsky.  In  the  productions  of 
these  authors  one  can  divine  the  elements  of  a  new 
style  gradually  assuming  a  crystalhzed  form. 
There  is  Uttle  likeness  between  the  soft  and 
fluid  half-tones  of  Chekhov's  dramas  and  the 
clear-cut  planes  and  sohd  volumes  of  the  crea- 
tions of  Gogol  and  Ostrovsky.  The  latter  also 
have  their  atmosphere;  not  dim  and  vaporous  as 
with   Chekhov,   however,   but   lucid   and   trans- 
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parent,  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  plenty  of  light 
and  shade.  As  is  often  the  case  with  classic 
works,  a  form  of  rendering  devised  by  some  gifted 
and  popular  actor  gradually  acquires  the  authority 
of  time  and  becomes  a  tradition,  to  break  away 
from  which  is  considered  a  blasphemy. 

The  Art  Theatre,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  problems  involved  in  the  production 
of  these  plays  as  if  they  were  being  staged  for  the 
first  time.  It  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  the 
characters  portrayed,  took  care  to  Unk  them  to- 
gether as  aspects  of  one  picture  so  that  all  should 
fall  within  the  strict  boundaries  of  their  particular 
world  and  form  a  balanced  whole;  and,  lastly, 
it  provided  in  each  case  an  elaborate  background 
which,  while  remaining  realistic  in  detail,  was  kept 
in  harmony  with  the  artist's  rather  than  the 
archeologist's  conception  of  the  style  of  the  play. 
The  total  effect  of  such  acting  and  setting  produced 
the  impression  of  a  sculpturesque  world,  built 
soUdly  and  firmly  and  proclaiming  its  unity  not 
through  the  vagueness  of  its  contours  and  the 
deUcacy  of  its  merging  tones,  but  through  the 
logic  of  its  design  and  the  distribution  of  its 
clearly  marked  lines  and  surfaces.  This  last  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
which  may  be  given  the  name  of  synthetic  realism, 
completes  the  present  analysis  of  the  forms  fos- 
tered by  that  theatre.  Later  a  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  general  meaning  and  significance  of 
its  work.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of  another 
group  of  Russian  actors  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
claims  attention. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  in  the  earUest  period 
of  its  existence  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  sought 
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truth  to  life  in  a  faithful  naturalistic  representa- 
tion of  men  and  their  surroundings,  as  these 
would  be  observed  if  the  spectator  were  invisibly 
present  in  the  centre  of  the  events  portrayed. 
The  stage  was  regarded  as  a  circumscribed  world, 
complete  in  itself  and  giving  a  perfect  illusion  of 
real  and  independent  existence.  But,  as  we  have 
noticed  before,  these  ideas  of  production  proved 
a  distinct  failure  when  applied  to  plays  of  a  sym- 
bolic character.  Spiritual  realities,  revealed 
through  symbols,  were  found  too  elusive  to  be 
fixed  in  the  forms  provided  by  the  naturalistic 
method.  And  this  can  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  Ufe  discloses  its  sjonboUsm  to  us 
only  in  so  much  as  we  come  into  a  personal  and 
intimate  contact  with  it.  And  consequently  a 
sjTnbol,  clear  and  almost  tangible  to  the  actor  on 
the  stage,  is  not  necessarily  as  clear  and  tangible 
to  the  spectator,  who  remains  an  outsider,  a 
passive  observer  of  the  unfolded  drama.  Hence 
it  follows  that  for  the  message  of  a  symboUc  play 
to  come  home  to  the  spectator,  he  must  be  brought 
into  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the  world  of  the 
play,  and  cease  to  be  a  mere  onlooker.  The  history 
of  the  theatre  knows  of  more  than  one  method 
of  realizing  this  effect,  but  here  we  must  discuss 
these  methods  in  the  order  in  which  they  suggested 
themselves  to  the  Russian  producers. 

The  first  solution  of  the  problem  appeared  to  be 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  so 
that  the  scene  on  the  stage  would  attain  its  com- 
plete effect,  in  part  by  what  it  actually  represented, 
and  in  part  by  the  supplement  it  had  in  the  mind 
of  the  audience.  As  symboUst  Uterature  and  art 
had  already  formulated  this  method  as  a  method 
of  simphfication,  it  was  natural  that  simplification 
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was  the  first  thing  to  be  put  forward  as  a  demand 
in  the  reform  of  the  stage.  There  were  numerous 
groups  in  the  dramatic  and  artistic  world  which 
showed  sympathy  with  such  a  change.  But  the 
idea  remained  in  an  embryonic  state  until  Vera 
Kommissarzhevsky  and  Meyerhold,  a  young  actor 
and  producer,  joined  hands  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  scope  of  this  article  allows  but  a  short 
reference  to  the  remarkable  personaUty  of  Vera 
Kommissarzhevsky.  She  made  her  name,  while 
still  a  young  actress,  on  the  stage  of  the  Imperial 
Alexandrinsky  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  and  at  once 
became  the  favorite  of  the  pubHc.  She  belonged 
to  that  class  of  actors  whose  hold  over  the  audience 
is  explained  more  by  the  magic  of  their  personality 
than  by  their  mastery  of  technique.  And  Kom- 
missarzhevsky's  irresistible  charm  lay  in  her 
mystic  femininity,  her  unique  timbre  of  voice,  her 
power  of  transcending  the  realistic  image  and  of 
carrying  one's  imagination  into  some  unknown 
world.  The  genre  plays  of  her  repertoire  at  the 
Alexandrinsky  Theatre  gave  no  scope  for  her 
special  gifts,  provided  no  outlet  for  her  mystic 
leanings.  So,  forsaking  the  Imperial  stage,  she 
was  bold  enough  to  launch  a  theatre  of  her  own — 
an  enterprise  which  brought  her  no  material  gain, 
and  after  a  few  years  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  is 
now  dijSicult  to  say  whether  this  failure  was  due 
to  her  association  with  Meyerhold,  who  startled 
the  public  with  his  bold  experiments,  or  to  other 
causes.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that 
after  closing  her  theatre,  she  was  so  greatly  dis- 
appointed and  obviously  so  much  worried  that 
she  publicly  renounced  her  stage  career  and  went 
to  the  provinces  on  a  farewell  tour. 

It  was  this  step  that  brought  about  her  tragic 
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end.  While  staying  at  Tashkend,  in  the  far- 
away capital  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  she  con- 
tracted smallpox  through  a  carpet  which  she 
bought  at  the  market,  and  soon  died  while  still  in 
the  prime  of  youth  and  in  the  full  bloom  of  her 
dramatic  genius. 

Returning  to  the  work  done  in  her  theatre  it 
must  be  recalled  that  the  new  movement  started 
as  a  reaction  against  the  naturahsm  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre.  In  fact,  it  was  actually  begun  by 
the  Art  Theatre  itself,  which  in  its  experimental 
branch,  called  the  Studio  Theatre,  brought  to- 
gether a  small  company  of  actors,  painters,  and 
authors  bent  on  discovering  new  ways  of  produc- 
ing plays.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
company  was  Meyerhold,  a  yoimg  actor  who 
joined  the  Art  Theatre  at  its  inception.  He  it 
was  who,  thanks  to  the  experience  gained  in  this 
laboratory  of  the  theatre,  turned  his  back  on  the 
fetish  of  naturahsm,  worshipped  by  Stanislavsky, 
and  boldly  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  what  has 
received  the  name  of  the  ''conventional  theatre." 

Simplification  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
the  idea  advanced  against  the  craze  for  reaUstic 
details.  But  the  symbohcal  effect  of  simphfied 
forms  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  act 
upon  the  audience,  while  simphfication  itself  is 
not  restricted  to  symboUsm.  By  simphfying  cer- 
tain images  we  can  sometimes  bring  people  into 
the  presence  of  spiritual  reahties.  But  this  will 
leave  the  images  essentially  the  same  as  they  are 
experienced  in  ordinary  life.  What  seemed  im- 
portant to  the  new  reformers  was  not  only  to  show 
the  audience  the  inner  soul  of  familiar  things,  but 
also,  even  more,  to  find  external  garments  for 
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spiritual  entities  which  belong  to  quite  a  different 
order  of  things  than  those  met  with  in  our  mun- 
dane experience.  In  other  words,  side  by  side  with 
the  worid  as  we  ordinarily  observe  it  and  see  it 
presented  on  the  stage,  the  fosterers  of  the  con- 
ventional theatre  strove  to  represent  other  worlds, 
imaginary  or  real  according  to  our  personal  out- 
look on  such  things.  This  was  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  term  "conventional,"  or  as  it  is  used  in 
Russian,  "uslovny," — conditional,  something  that 
exists  so  long  as  its  fundamental  condition,  its 
premises,  remain  intact.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
from  this  that  the  conventional  theatre  opened 
the  way  to  all  kinds  of  fantastic  images  and  forms, 
which  if  not  subjected  to  a  certain  order,  were 
bound  to  produce  an  indescribable  confusion.  So 
a  new  principle  had  to  be  called  in  to  maintain 
the  threatened  order,  and  this  principle  was 
christened  styUzation.  The  term  itself,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  rather  cumbrous,  while  it  embodies 
practically  the  same  idea  as  style,  that  is,  the 
method  of  linking  together  various  items  of  the 
pictured  world  by  subordinating  them  all  to  one 
dominant  feature.  What  styUzation  came  to 
mean,  however,  was  the  combination  of  style 
with  conventional  forms,  achieved  by  appUcation 
of  the  selective  and  unifying  principle  of  style  to 
conventional  images  of  life. 

Such  were  the  main  principles,  impUed  if  not 
always  clearly  conceived,  of  the  conventional 
theatre  originated  by  Meyerhold,  in  his  capacity 
of  producer  for  Vera  Kommissarzhevsky.  They 
were  the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  broaden  the 
Umits  of  stage  representation  so  as  to  include  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  spiritual  life,  and  they  owed 
their  origin  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  that  author 
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whose  name  at  the  time  stood  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  original  forms  in  art. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  Meyerhold's 
theatre  without  Maeterhnck,  and  it  was  certainly 
Maeterlinck  who  exercised  the  dominant  influence 
in  the  initial  stages  of  Meyerhold's  development 
as  a  producer.  The  mystic,  devotional  atmosphere 
of  Maeterlinck's  plays  demanded  new  methods 
of  staging.  His  characters  resembled  much  less 
real  human  beings  than  our  own  visions  projected 
out  into  space  and  fixed  in  some  strange  and  al- 
most intangible  form.  We  seemed  to  feel  as  if 
we  were  standing  before  a  stained  glass  window 
in  a  Gothic  church,  and  while  abandoning  ourselves 
to  the  swaying  music  of  the  organ,  now  soft  and 
mellow,  now  thundering  and  majestic,  we  saw  the 
painted  figures  in  their  lattices  of  lead,  slowly 
awake  to  life  and  with  gestures  that  betrayed  no 
effort,  and  words  that  rang  clearly  in  the  stillness 
of  flowing  sounds,  proceed  to  enact  their  peculiar 
destinies. 

If  such  was  the  vision  that  the  author  wished  to 
arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  audience,  the  only 
way  of  calling  it  up  before  them  was  to  transform 
the  stage  itself  into  a  kind  of  stained  glass  window. 
And  this  was  the  plan  adopted  by  Meyerhold. 
He  reduced  the  depth  of  the  stage  to  a  narrow 
band  close  to  the  foothghts,  he  placed  a  flat  screen 
of  glowing  colors  in  the  background,  he  made  the 
actors  move  slowly  in  a  rhjrthmic  manner,  and 
speak  their  words  in  a  clear  and  ringing  voice — 
and,  lo!  there  stood  before  the  audience  a  world 
of  imponderous  beings,  at  once  a  spiritual  vision 
and  a  strain  of  heavenly  music.  There  it  stood 
before  the  audience,  I  said.  Almost  stood,  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth,  since  there  were  de- 
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fects  in  the  picture  which  no  ingenuity  could 
overcome.  The  producer  was  able  to  flatten  the 
stage  to  a  narrow  strip  of  space,  but  it  was  not  in 
his  power  in  the  same  way  to  fashion  the  bodies  of 
the  human  actors.  He  might  have  done  so  with 
puppets  had  he  chosen  them  for  his  actors,  but 
so  long  as  he  was  dependent  on  ordinary  human 
beings,  his  flat  scenic  arrangement  clearly  violated 
the  nature  of  one  of  its  most  important  elements. 
There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  beautifully  paint- 
ed background,  with  its  intensely  suggestive  lines 
and  colors,  and  in  harmony  with  these  the  striking 
costumes  of  the  actors;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  words  and  movements  of  the  actors  them- 
selves. 

It  soon  became  clear  to  the  producer  that  in- 
stead of  strengthening  each  other,  these  two 
elements  warred  against  each  other,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  effect  of  the  acting — after  all  the 
principal  thing  in  the  performance — invariably 
suffered.  A  dim  consciousness  began  to  dawn  on 
the  producer  that  the  stage  possessed  certain 
innate  properties  with  which  it  was  impossible  to 
tamper.  Thus,  instead  of  forcing  the  actor  into 
the  unnatural  position  of  a  figure  in  a  painting,  it 
seemed  more  sensible  to  arrange  the  setting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  importance  of  the 
actor. 

The  logical  conclusion  drawn  from  this  by  Mey- 
erhold  expressed  itseff  in  statuesque  staging,  as  it 
was  called.  The  prominence  of  the  actor  was 
emphasized  by  giving  him  as  much  elbow-room 
on  the  stage  platform  as  could  possibly  be  effected 
by  reducing  the  conspicuousness  of  the  scenery. 
For  example,  this  was  done  in  Andreyev's  ''Life 
of  Man,"   in  which  play   the  background   was 
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kept  in  the  dark.  Incidentally,  the  statuesque 
method,  by  using  the  proscenium — that  is,  in  the 
modern  theatre,  the  part  from  the  curtain  to  the 
orchestra — for  intensifying  its  effect,  touched  upon 
an  element  of  the  theatre  which  involved  issues 
of  signal  importance,  and  concealed  possibilities 
of  striking  development. 

Since  from  the  earUest  days  of  the  theatre  the 
position  and  use  of  the  proscenium  formed  the 
fulcrum  of  a  lever  balancing  the  relative  weight 
of  the  actor  and  the  spectator,  the  stage  and  the 
auditorium.  Let  the  proscenium  be  disguised  by 
having  a  picture-frame  arch  built  across  the  stage, 
as  was  for  the  first  time  done  by  the  baroque 
Italian  theatre,  or  let  it  be  destroyed  entirely  by 
keeping  the  actors  behind  its  boundary-line,  as 
has  been  the  wont  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre; 
and  a  barrier  is  introduced  between  the  stage  and 
the  audience,  which  turns  the  play  into  a  complete 
and  independent  picture,  and  leaves  to  the  spec- 
tator only  the  role  of  a  detached  onlooker.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  the  proscenium  be  projected  right 
into  the  auditorium,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  so-called  apron-stage,  or  let 
it  be  Hnked  with  the  auditorium  as  the  Greeks 
did  by  building  the  stage  as  part  of  the  architec- 
tural whole  of  the  auditorium  and  connecting  it 
with  the  orchestra,  the  place  where  the  chorus 
acted,  and  the  gulf  between  the  stage  and  the 
audience  is  bridged,  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre 
becomes  pregnant  with  intimacy,  and  the  play 
is  transformed  into  a  show  which  makes  no  attempt 
to  be  anything  but  a  show  performed  by  actors 
in  the  presence  of  spectators. 

Such  are  the  teeming  possibilities  concealed  in 
that  magic  spot,  the  proscenium.     The  method 
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of  statuesque  staging  used  by  Meyerhold,  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  some  of  these  possibilities, 
and  made  him  reaUze  their  significance.  When 
the  actor  in  his  statuesque  guise  began  to  move 
about  on  the  proscenium,  he  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  actually  operating  in  a  land  belonging 
to  the  sphere  of  influence  of  that  neighboring 
power,  the  audience.  The  novelty  of  his  position 
was  startling,  to  him  and,  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  he  could  hear  voices  coming  from  the 
boxes  occupied  by  grave  and  solemn  authors,  urg- 
ing him  on  to  step  down  into  the  auditorium,  to 
mount  a  chair,  as  the  leader  of  the  Greek  chorus 
originally  did,  and  to  deliver  his  passionate  ad- 
dresses in  the  midst  of  the  audience.  Urging  him, 
in  fact,  to  estabUsh  a  complete  unity  between  the 
actor  and  the  spectator.  'The  theatre  is  a  tem- 
ple!" he  could  hear  the  mystic  voices  saying,  ''so 
the  play  must  be  a  mystery-play.  It  must  sway 
our  feehngs  and  rouse  us  to  a  state  of  ecstacy. 
Come  with  your  friends  into  our  midst  and  we  will 
bow  before  you  as  we  bow  before  our  priests.  And 
when  your  magic  words  and  actions  Uft  us  out  of 
and  above  our  mundane  sleep  we  shall  all  join 
hands,  and  in  rhythmic  movements,  to  the  strains 
of  your  enskjdng  songs,  breathing  the  invigorating 
spirit  of  Dionysus,  we  shall  leave  ourselves  in  the 
abysmal  mysteries  of  existence  and  rise  again 
with  our  souls  purged  and  rejuvenated." 

This  burning  call  and  the  authority  of  those 
who  made  it — men  of  such  standing  as  the  poets 
Feodor  Sologub  and  Viacheslav  Ivanov  kept  for 
a  time  Meyerhold,  the  actors'  master,  in  indecision 
as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt.  For  a  moment 
it  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  yield  to  the  new 
appeal  and  send  the  actor  into  the  auditorium. 
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But  here  life  itself  intervened.  Meyerhold,  after 
a  lapse  of  a  few  years,  found  himself  installed 
on  the  stage  of  the  Alexandrinsky  Theatre.  Mean- 
while he  had  had  time  to  consider  the  problem 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  a  Uturgical  theatre. 
"The  mission  of  the  theatre,"  these  argued,  "is 
to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  Hfe,  to  ennoble  and 
purify  the  soul.  It  must,  therefore,  ally  itself 
with  religion.  It  must  come  back  to  the  source 
from  which  it  sprung,  even  as  the  Greek  theatre 
was  born  in  the  cult  of  Dionysus." 

This  sounded  plausible  enough;  but  the  flaw  in 
its  argument  was  not  diflScult  to  find.  ReHgion 
and  the  theatre  may  have  similar  objects,  in  fact, 
they  share  these  with  all  forms  of  art;  but  their 
means  of  reahzing  these  objects  are  far  from 
being  identical.  Religion  itself  is  not  all  ecstacy 
and  self-abandonment,  nor  can  the  scope  of  the 
theatre  be  reduced  to  this  exceptional  sphere  of 
experience.  Nobody  will  object  to  reUgion  mak- 
ing use  of  the  drama,  as  it  has  repeatedly  done  in 
the  course  of  its  history.  But  for  the  theatre 
to  turn  into  a  church  would  be  simply  suicidal, 
since  this  would  destroy  all  the  other  means  which 
it  possesses  of  presenting  its  art,  and  would  more- 
over be  of  Uttle  assistance  in  carrying  a  reUgious 
message  to  the  masses.  The  last  consideration 
by  itself  confutes  all  the  claims  put  forward  by 
the  mystics.  If  there  actually  exists  such  a  thing 
as  a  store  of  religious  truth  shared  in  common 
by  the  majority  of  mankind,  then  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  form  rehgious  communities  and 
amongst  them  cultivate  mystic  dramas  embody- 
ing their  ideas.  But  so  long  as  such  communities 
are  still  the  preserves  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  and 
each  mystic  dramatist,  posing  as  a  prophet,  pro- 
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claims  his  own  gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  expect  sophisticated  modem  men  to 
come  in  crowds  to  the  tabernacles,  and  submit 
to  the  ministrations,  of  these  self-consecrated 
high-priests.  After  all,  those  who  have  any 
reUgious  feeling  respect  and  revere  it  too  much 
to  allow  every  wanderer  on  this  earth  of  ours  to 
try  to  fan  the  fire  at  his  own  sweet  will.  To  sum 
up  this  point  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Andrey 
Biely:  "Let  the  mystery-play  be  a  mystery- 
play,  and  the  theatre  be  a  theatre." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  at  which  Meyerhold 
arrived  after  he  had  duly  considered  the  problem. 
It  was  all  the  easier  for  him  to  do  so,  since  his 
experience  fortified  his  instinct  in  the  matter. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  his  evolution  from 
the  flat  and  decorative  method  of  his  earher 
productions  to  that  of  statuesque  staging  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  theatre  was  found  to  possess 
certain  properties  which  admitted  of  no  violation. 
Thus  it  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  actor  was  a  real  human 
being  and  not  a  flat  pictorial  image.  Next  it  be- 
came clear  that  neither  could  the  stage  be  trans- 
formed into  anything  that  pretended  not  to  be  a 
stage;  while  acting,  however  sincere  and  true  to 
life,  could  never  rid  itself  of  its  fundamental 
condition  and  become  Hfe  instead  of  acting.  A 
spectator  never  thinks  that  shots  fired  on  the 
stage  result  in  anybody's  death. 

But  if  these  conventions  He  at  the  root  of  the 
theatre,  why  not  go  a  step  further  and  openly 
admit  their  existence?  Why  try  to  sham  a  reaUty 
which  can  never  be  transferred  to  the  stage, 
when  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  a  reality  that  actually 
exists  on  the  stage,  with  the  additional  gain  in 
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artistic  effect  which  is  conferred  on  all  forms  of 
art  by  honesty  in  the  use  of  a  medium  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  mystifying  tricks?  Just  as  music 
is  before  everything  else  music,  and  painting  is 
painting,  so  the  theatre  must  be  the  theatre. 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  aim  to  produce  its  effects, 
not  by  disguising  its  natural  pecuUarities  and 
limitations,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  working 
consciously  within  the  boundaries  they  prescribe 
and  by  teaching  the  spectator  to  deUght  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  medium  of  the  stage  is  used. 
"TheatricaUty"  therefore  should  be  the  motto 
of  the  theatre,  and  having  thus  formulated  the 
new  principle,  Meyerhold  proceeded  to  discover 
the  forms  of  its  practical  appUcation.  It  was 
clear  in  the  first  place  that  dramas  depending 
mainly  on  illusionistic  effects,  were  fimdamen tally 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  "theatricaUty" ;  so  they 
were  banned  from  Meyerhold' s  program  of  pro- 
ductions. But  these  were  mostly  modem  plays, 
while  a  cursory  review  of  the  history  of  the  drama 
revealed  the  welcome  fact  that  the  old  and  most 
renowned  dramatists  were  as  frankly  theatrical  as 
one  could  possibly  wish.  Lope  de  Vega,  Shakes- 
peare, Mofiere,  not  to  mention  the  Greek  drama- 
tists, not  only  disregarded  the  claims  of  illusion, 
but  never  failed  to  adapt  their  plays  to  the  con- 
ditions of  stage  presentation.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions, that  the  play  on  the  stage  is  merely  a 
performance  rendered  by  actors,  is  clearly  evident 
in  aU  their  works.  This  of  course  depended  on  the 
construction  of  the  theatre  used  in  their  time, 
but  even  in  our  modem  theatre  this  feature  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  spectator. 

Meyerhold,  to  give  but  one  instance,  in  staging 
"Don  Juan"  by  MoUere — one  of  his  first  ventures 
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on  these  new  lines — attempted  to  achieve  this 
effect  by  introducing  little  Arabs  waiting  on  the 
actors,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
But  there  was  another  element,  that  of  acting, 
which  had  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
idea  of  the  theatrical.  ReaUstic  impersonation 
of  characters  involves  no  great  difficulty,  since 
life  itself  serves  as  a  model  to  be  copied.  But  the 
case  is  different  when  acting  has  to  present  char- 
acter or  situation  and  yet  indicate  unmistakably 
that  it  is  the  actor  through  whom  the  image 
or  sentiment  is  conveyed. 

Without  going  into  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  problem,  which  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with 
here,  I  shall  only  note  the  methods  employed  and 
advocated  by  Meyerhold.  They  were  not  his  own 
discovery,  but  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  "Commedia  dell'  arte,''  the  form 
of  the  theatre  that  flourished  in  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

To  begin  with  the  first  method,  the  mask — 
the  answer  it  gives  to  the  problem  of  acting  is 
this:  once  you  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  actor's 
personaUty  must  loom  behind  what  he  presents 
to  the  audience,  you  are  logically  bound  to  grant 
him  the  power  and  the  freedom  of  action  that 
would  enable  him  to  show  that  that  is  so.  He, 
therefore,  becomes  a  master-showman,  whose 
business  is  to  display  before  the  audience  the 
treasures  of  the  play  he  is  enacting.  As  he  objects 
to  identifying  himself  with  the  characters  he  pre- 
sents, he  will  twist  and  turn  them  in  every  way 
so  as  to  show  now  one  of  their  facets,  now  another. 
But  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  these  facets 
must  not  be  mere  accidental  traits.  They  must 
form  fixed  images,  originating  in  the  traditions 
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of  the  theatre  in  each  particular  country.  In 
this  way  the  actor  appears  to  the  spectator  as  if 
he  had  been  putting  on  a  new  mask  every  time. 
It  may  be  advanced  against  this  conception  of  the 
actor,  that  such  a  freedom  of  treatment  would 
utterly  destroy  the  effect  of  most  plays.  But  this 
objection  would  have  left  Meyerhold  undismayed. 
With  perfect  equanimity  he  would  retort :  "Leave 
the  plays  alone  which  cannot  be  so  treated  and 
let  the  actor  write  his  own  plays;  let  him  impro- 
vise, as  he  did  in  the  'Commedia  dell'  arte.'" 
Thus  the  mask  and  improvisation  bring  us  to  the 
final  stage  in  Meyerhold's  journey  which  started 
from  attempts  to  do  away  with  a  stage  fenced 
in  by  its  naturaUstic  world  and  ignoring  its  imme- 
diate neighbor — the  spectator. 

This  review  of  the  Russian  dramatic  stage 
is  incomplete,  leaving  without  mention  a  number 
of  interesting  but  somewhat  isolated  experiments 
by  such  producers  as  Evreinov,  Benois,  and 
others.  It  shows,  however,  two  main  paths  in  the 
evolution  of  dramatic  form  in  Russia.  One 
path,  along  which  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has 
been  traveling,  keeps  clear  of  the  spectator  and 
confines  itself  to  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
world  portrayed  in  each  play — a  world  hedged 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  stage  and  existing 
entirely  by  its  own  means  and  according  to  its  own 
rules,  so  that  the  audience  is  recognized  no  more 
than  is  made  necessary  by  having  the  huge  open- 
ing of  the  picture-frame  arch.  The  other  path, 
followed  by  Meyerhold,  starts  by  invoking  the 
co-operation  of  the  spectator,  who  is  compelled 
to  contribute  his  imaginative  faculties  to  complete 
the  effect  of  the  play,  and  ends  by  rejecting  the 
principle  of  representation  in  favor  of  that  of 
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presentation,  coming  thus  again  into  contact 
with  the  spectator  by  emphasizing  the  conven- 
tions of  the  stage. 

Though  it  is  usual  for  the  partisans  of  each  of 
these  two  principles  to  declare  that  one  is  right 
and  the  other  is  wrong,  at  present  I  will  be  content 
to  assert  that  neither  is  right  and  neither  wrong, 
since  both  serve  to  express  equally  legitimate 
conceptions  of  art.  To  substantiate  this  state- 
ment it  would  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  problem 
of  the  theatre  from  the  side  of  the  spectator  rather 
than  that  of  the  stage,  and  to  show  the  dependence 
of  dramatic  form  on  the  structural  elements  of 
space.  This  large  subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article. 

Alexander  Bakshy. 
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THE  BEGGAR  AND  THE  KING* 


A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 
By  WiNTHROP  Parkhurst 


Persons 


The  King  of  A  Great     His  Servant 
Country  A  Beggar 

[A  chamber  in  the  palace  overlooks  a  courtyard.  The 
season  is  midsummer.  The  windows  of  the  palace 
are  open,  and  from  a  distance  there  comes  the 
sound  of  a  man^s  voice  crying  for  bread.  The 
King  sits  in  a  golden  chair.  A  golden  crown  is 
on  his  head  and  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  sceptre 
which  is  also  of  gold.  A  Servant  stands  by  his 
side  fanning  him  with  an  enormous  fan  of  peacock 
feathers.] 
The  Beggar  [outside] :    Bread.    Bread.    Bread. 

Give  me  some  bread. 
The  King  [languidly]:    Who  is  that  crjdng  in 

the  street  for  bread? 
The  Servant  [fanning] :    O  king,  it  is  a  beggar. 
The  King:    Why  does  he  cry  for  bread? 
The  Servant:    O  king,  he  cries  for  bread  in 

order  that  he  may  fill  his  belly. 
The  King  :    I  do  not  like  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

It  annoys  me  very  much.    Send  him  away. 
The  Servant  [bowing]:    O  king,  he  has  been 

sent  away. 

^Copyright,  April,  1918,  as  a  dramatic  oompoeition  by  Winthrop  Parkhurst. 
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The  King:  If  that  is  so,  then  why  do  I  hear 
his  voice? 

The  Servant:  O  king,  he  has  been  sent  away 
many  times,  yet  each  time  that  he  is  sent  away 
he  returns  again,  crying  louder  than  he  did  before. 

The  King:  He  is  very  unwise  to  annoy  me 
on  such  a  warm  day.  He  must  be  punished  for 
his  impudence.    Use  the  lash  on  him. 

The  Servant:    0  king,  it  has  been  done. 

The  King:    Then  bring  out  the  spears. 

The  Servant:  0  king,  the  guards  have  al- 
ready bloodied  their  swords  many  times  driving 
him  away  from  the  palace  gates.  But  it  is  of  no 
avail. 

The  King:  Then  bind  him  and  gag  him  if 
necessary.  If  need  be  cut  out  his  tongue.  I  do 
not  like  the  sound  of  the  fellow's  voice.  It  annoys 
me  very  much. 

The  Servant:  O  king,  thy  orders  were  obeyed 
even  yesterday. 

The  King  [frowning]:  No.  That  cannot  be. 
A  beggar  cannot  cry  for  bread  who  has  no  tongue. 

The  Servant:  Behold  he  can — if  he  has  grown 
another. 

The  King:  What!  Why  men  are  not  given 
more  than  one  tongue  in  a  lifetime.  To  have  more 
than  one  tongue  is  treason. 

The  Servant:  If  it  is  treason  to  have  more 
than  one  tongue,  0  king,  then  is  this  beggar  surely 
guilty  of  treason. 

The  King  [pompously]:  The  punishment  for 
treason  is  death.  See  to  it  that  the  fellow  is  slain. 
And  do  not  fan  me  so  languidly.    I  am  very  warm. 

The  Servant  [fanning  more  rapidly] :  Behold, 
O  great  and  illustrious  king,  all  thy  commands  were 
obeyed  even  yesterday. 
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The  King:    How!    Do  not  jest  with  thy  king. 

The  Servant:  If  I  jest  then  there  is  truth  in 
a  jest.  Even  yesterday,  O  king,  as  I  have  told 
thee,  the  beggar  which  thou  now  hearest  crying 
aloud  in  the  street  was  slain  by  thy  soldiers  with 
a  sword. 

The  King:  Do  ghosts  eat  bread?  Forsooth, 
men  who  have  been  slain  with  a  sword  do  not  go 
about  in  the  streets  crying  for  a  piece  of  bread. 

The  Servant:  Forsooth  they  do  if  they  are 
fashioned  as  this  beggar. 

The  King  :  Why,  he  is  but  a  man.  Surely  he 
cannot  have  more  than  one  life  in  a  Ufetime. 

The  Servant:  Listen  to  a  tale,  O  king,  which 
happened  yesterday. 

The  King:    I  am  listening. 

The  Servant:  Thy  soldiers  smote  this  beggar 
for  crying  aloud  in  the  streets  for  bread,  but  his 
wounds  are  already  healed.  They  cut  out  his 
tongue,  but  he  immediately  grew  another.  They 
slew  him,  yet  he  is  now  aUve. 

The  King:  Ah!  that  is  a  tale  which  I  cannot 
understand  at  all. 

The  Servant:    O  king,  it  may  be  well. 

The  King:  I  cannot  understand  what  thou 
sayest,  either. 

The  Servant:    0  king,  that  may  be  well  also. 

The  King:  Thou  art  speaking  now  in  riddles. 
I  do  not  Uke  riddles.    They  confuse  my  brain. 

The  Servant:  Behold,  O  king,  if  I  speak  in 
riddles  it  is  because  a  riddle  has  come  to  pass. 
[The  Beggar's  voice  suddenly  cries  out  loudly.] 

The  Beggar  [outside]:  Bread.  Bread.  Give 
me  some  bread. 

The  King:  Ah!  He  is  crying  out  again.  His 
voice  seems  to  me  louder  than  it  was  before. 
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The  Servant:  Hunger  is  as  food  to  the  lungs, 
0  king. 

The  King:  His  lungs  I  will  wager  are  well 
fed.     Ha,  ha! 

The  Servant:  But  alas!  his  stomach  is  quite 
empty. 

The  King:    That  is  not  my  business. 

The  Servant:  Should  I  not  perhaps  fling  him 
a  crust  from  thy  window? 

The  King:  No!  To  feed  a  beggar  is  always 
foolish.  Every  crumb  that  is  given  to  a  beggar 
is  an  evil  seed  from  which  springs  another  fellow 
like  him. 

The  Beggar  [outside]:  Bread.  Bread.  Give 
me  some  bread. 

The  Servant:    He  seems  very  hungry,  O  king. 

The  King:    Yes.     So  I  should  judge. 

The  Servant:  If  thou  wilt  not  let  me  fling 
him  a  piece  of  bread  thine  ears  must  pay  the  debts 
of  thy  hand. 

The  King:    A  king  can  have  no  debts. 

The  Servant:  That  is  true,  O  king.  Even 
so,  the  noise  of  this  fellow's  begging  must  annoy 
thee  greatly. 

The  King:    It  does. 

The  Servant:  Doubtless  he  craves  only  a 
small  crust  from  thy  table  and  he  would  be  content. 

The  King:  Yea,  doubtless  he  craves  only  to 
be  a  king  and  he  would  be  very  happy  indeed. 

The  Servant:  Do  not  be  hard,  O  king.  Thou 
art  ever  wise  and  just.  This  fellow  is  exceedingly 
hungry.  Dost  thou  not  command  me  to  fling  him 
just  one  small  crust  from  thy  window? 

The  King:  My  commands  I  have  already 
given  thee.    See  that  the  beggar  is  driven  away. 

The  Servant:    But  alas!    O  king,  if  he  is 
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driven  away  he  will  return  again  even  as  he  did 
before. 

The  King:  Then  see  to  it  that  he  is  slain.  I 
cannot  be  annoyed  with  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  Servant:  But  alas!  0  great  and  il- 
lustrious king,  if  he  is  slain  he  will  come  to  Ufe 
again  even  as  he  did  before. 

The  King:  Ah!  that  is  true.  But  his  voice 
troubles  me.    I  do  not  Uke  to  hear  it. 

The  Servant:  His  lungs  are  fattened  with 
hunger.    Of  a  truth  they  are  quite  strong. 

The  King:  Well,  propose  a  remedy  to  weaken 
them. 

The  Servant:  A  remedy,  O  king?  [He  stops 
fanning.] 

The  King:  That  is  what  I  said.  A  remedy — 
and  do  not  stop  fanning  me.  I  am  exceedingly 
warm. 

The  Servant  {fanning  vigorously]:  A  crust 
of  bread,  0  king,  dropped  from  yonder  window — 
forsooth  that  might  prove  a  remedy. 

The  King  [angrily] :  I  have  said  I  will  not  give 
him  a  crust  of  bread.  If  I  gave  him  a  crust  today 
he  would  be  just  as  hungry  again  tomorrow,  and 
my  troubles  would  be  as  great  as  before. 

The  Servant:  That  is  true,  O  king.  Thy 
mind  is  surely  filled  with  great  learning. 

The  King:  Therefore,  some  other  remedy 
must  be  found. 

The  Servant:  O  king,  the  words  of  thy  il- 
lustrious mouth  are  as  very  meat-balls  of  wisdom. 

The  King  [musing]:  Now  let  me  consider. 
Thou  sayest  he  dost  not  suffer  pain — 

The  Servant:  Therefore  he  cannot  be  tor- 
tured. 

The  King:    And  he  will  not  die — 
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The  Servant:  Therefore  it  is  useless  to  kill 
him. 

The  King:  Now  let  me  consider.  I  must 
think  of  some  other  way. 

The  Servant:  Perhaps  a  small  crust  of  bread 
O  king,— 

The  King:  Ha!  I  have  it.  I  have  it.  I  my- 
self will  order  him  to  stop. 

The  Servant  [horrified]:    O  king! 

The  King:     Send  the  beggar  here. 

The  Servant:    O  king! 

The  King:  Ha!  I  rather  fancy  the  fellow 
will  stop  his  noise  when  the  king  commands  him 
to.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

The  Servant:  O  king,  thou  wilt  not  have  a 
beggar  brought  into  thy  royal  chamber! 

The  King  [pleased  with  his  idea]:  Yea.  Go 
outside  and  tell  this  fellow  that  the  king  desires 
his  presence. 

The  Servant:  O  great  and  illustrious  king, 
thou  wilt  surely  not  do  this  thing.  Thou  wilt 
surely  not  soil  thy  royal  eyes  by  looking  on  such 
a  filthy  creature.  Thou  wilt  surely  not  contam- 
inate thy  lips  by  speaking  to  a  common  beggar 
who  cries  aloud  in  the  streets  for  bread. 

The  King:  My  ears  have  been  soiled  too 
much  already.  Therefore  go  now  and  do  as  I 
have  commanded  thee. 

The  Servant:  0  great  and  illustrious  king, 
thou  wilt  surely  not — 

The  King  [roaring  at  him]:  I  said.  Go!  [The 
Servant,  abashed,  goes  out.]  Forsooth,  I  fancy 
the  fellow  will  stop  his  bawling  when  I  order  him 
to.  Forsooth  I  fancy  he  will  be  pretty  well 
frightened  when  he  hears  that  the  king  desires 
his  presence.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
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The  Servant  [returning]:  0  king,  here  is  the 
beggar.  [A  shambling  creature  hung  in  filthy  rags 
follows  The  Servant  slowly  into  the  royal  chamber.] 

The  King:  Ha!  A  magnificent  sight,  to  be 
sure.  Art  thou  the  beggar  who  hast  been  crying 
aloud  in  the  streets  for  bread? 

The  Beggar  [in  a  faint  voice,  after  a  slight 
pavrse] :    Art  thou  the  king? 

The  King:    I  am  the  king. 

The  Servant  [aside  to  The  Beggar]:  It  is 
not  proper  for  a  beggar  to  ask  a  question  of  a  king. 
Speak  only  as  thou  art  spoken  to. 

The  King  [to  The  Servant]:  Do  thou  like- 
wise. [To  The  Beggar.]  I  have  ordered  thee 
here  to  speak  to  thee  concerning  a  very  grave 
matter.  Thou  art  the  beggar,  I  understand,  who 
often  cries  aloud  in  the  streets  for  bread.  Now 
the  complaint  of  thy  voice  annoys  me  greatly. 
Therefore  do  not  beg  any  more. 

The  Beggar  [faintly] :    I — I  do  not  understand. 

The  King:    I  said,  do  not  beg  any  more. 

The  Beggar:    I — I  do  not  understand. 

The  Servant  [aside  to  The  Beggar]:  The 
king  has  commanded  thee  not  to  beg  for  bread 
any  more.  The  noise  of  thy  voice  is  as  garbage 
in  his  ears. 

The  King  [to  The  Servant]:  Ha!  An  ex- 
cellent flower  of  speech.  Pin  it  in  thy  button- 
hole. [To  The  Beggar.]  Thine  ears,  I  see,  are 
in  need  of  a  bath  even  more  than  thy  body.  I 
said,  do  not  beg  any  more. 

The  Beggar:    I — I  do  not  understand. 

The  King  [making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  and 
shouting] :    Do  not  beg  any  more. 

The  Beggar:    I — I  do  not  understand. 
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The  King:  Heavens!  He  is  deafer  than  a 
stone  wall. 

The  Servant:  0  king,  he  cannot  be  deaf  for 
he  understood  me  quite  easily  when  I  spoke  to 
him  in  the  street. 

The  King  [to  The  Beggar]:  Art  thou  deaf? 
Canst  thou  hear  what  I  am  saying  to  thee  now? 

The  Beggar:  Alas!  I  can  hear  every  word 
perfectly. 

The  King:  Fft!  The  impudence.  Thy  tongue 
shall  be  cut  out  for  this. 

The  Servant:  0  king,  to  cut  out  his  tongue 
is  useless  for  he  will  grow  another. 

The  King:  No  matter.  It  shall  be  cut  out 
anyway.  [To  The  Beggar.]  I  have  ordered 
thee  not  to  beg  any  more  in  the  streets.  What 
dost  thou  mean  by  saying  thou  dost  not  under- 
stand? 

The  Beggar:  The  words  of  thy  mouth  I  can 
hear  perfectly.  But  their  noise  is  only  a  foolish 
tinkling  on  my  ears. 

The  King:  Fft!  Only  a—!  A  lash  will  tinkle 
thy  hide  for  thee  if  thou  dost  not  cure  thy  tongue 
of  impudence.  I,  thy  king,  have  ordered  thee 
not  to  beg  any  more  in  the  streets  for  bread. 
Signify,  therefore,  that  thou  wilt  obey  the  orders 
of  thy  king  by  quickly  touching  thy  forehead 
thrice  to  the  floor. 

The  Beggar:    That  is  impossible. 

The  Servant  [aside  to  The  Beggar]:  Come. 
It  is  not  safe  to  tempt  the  patience  of  the  king 
too  long.  His  patience  is  truly  great,  but  he  loses 
it  most  wondrous  quickly. 

The  King:  Come,  now:  I  have  ordered  thee 
to  touch  thy  forehead  to  the  floor. 

The  Servant  [nudging  him]:    And  quickly. 
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The  Beggar:  Wherefore  should  I  touch  my 
forehead  to  the  floor? 

The  King:  In  order  to  seal  thy  promise  to 
thy  king. 

The  Beggar:  But  I  have  made  no  promise. 
Neither  have  I  any  king. 

The  King:  Ho!  He  has  made  no  promise. 
Neither  has  he  any  king.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  I  have 
commanded  thee  not  to  beg  any  more,for  the  sound 
of  thy  voice  is  grievous  unto  my  ears.  Touch  thy 
forehead  now  to  the  floor,  as  I  have  commanded 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  go  from  this  palace  a  free 
man.  Refuse,  and  thou  wilt  be  sorry  before  an 
hour  that  thy  father  ever  came  within  twenty 
paces  of  thy  mother. 

The  Beggar:  I  have  ever  lamented  that  he 
did.  For  to  be  bom  into  this  world  a  beggar  is  a 
more  unhappy  thing  than  any  that  I  know — un- 
less it  is  to  be  born  a  king. 

The  King:  Fft!  Thy  tongue  of  a  truth  is 
too  Uvely  for  thy  health.  Come,  now,  touch  thy 
forehead  thrice  to  the  floor  and  promise  solemnly 
that  thou  \Ndlt  never  beg  in  the  streets  again.  And 
hurry! 

The  Servant  [aside]:  It  is  wise  to  do  as  thy 
king  commands  thee.  His  patience  is  near  an 
end. 

The  King:  Do  not  be  afraid  to  soil  the  floor 
with  thy  forehead.  I  will  graciouslj^  forgive  thee 
for  that.    [The  Beggar  stands  motionless.] 

The  Servant:  I  said,  it  is  not  wise  to  keep 
the  king  waiting.    [The  Beggar  does  not  move.] 

The  King:  Well?  [A  pause.]  Well?  [In  a 
rage.]     Well? 

The  Beggar:  O  king,  thou  hast  commanded 
me  not  to  beg  in  the  streets  for  bread  for  the  noise 
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of  my  voice  offends  thee.  Now  therefore  do  I  Ukewise 
command  thee  to  remove  thy  crown  from  thy 
forehead  and  throw  it  from  yonder  window  into 
the  street.  For  when  thou  hast  thrown  thy  crown 
into  the  street  then  will  I  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
beg. 

The  King:  Fft!  Thou  commsindest  me\  Thou, 
a  beggar  from  the  streets,  commandest  me,  a  king, 
to  remove  my  crown  from  my  forehead  and  throw 
it  from  yonder  window  into  the  street! 

The  Beggar:    That  is  what  I  said. 

The  King:  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  I  can 
have  thee  slain  for  such  words? 

The  Beggar:  No.  Thou  canst  not  have  me 
slain.  The  spears  of  thy  soldiers  are  as  straws 
against  my  body. 

The  King:  Ha!  We  shall  see  if  they  are.  We 
shall  see! 

The  Servant:  O  king,  it  is  indeed  true.  It 
is  even  as  he  has  told  thee. 

The  Beggar:  I  have  required  thee  to  remove 
thy  crown  from  thy  forehead.  If  so  be  thou  wilt 
throw  it  from  yonder  window  into  the  street,  my 
voice  will  cease  to  annoy  thee  any  more.  But  if 
thou  refuse  then  thou  wilt  wish  thou  hadst  never 
had  any  crown  at  all.  For  thy  days  will  be  filled 
with  a  terrible  boding  and  thy  nights  will  be  full 
of  horrors  even  as  a  ship  is  full  of  rats. 

The  King:  Why,  this  is  insolence.  This  is 
treason ! 

The  Beggar:  Wilt  thou  throw  thy  crown 
from  yonder  window? 

The  King:    Why,  this  is  high  treason! 

The  Beggar:  I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou  throw 
thy  crown  from  yonder  window? 

The  Servant  [aside  to  The  King]:    Perhaps 
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it  were  wiser  to  humor  him,  O  king.  After  thou 
hast  thrown  thy  crown  away  I  can  go  outside  and 
bring  it  to  thee  again. 

TheBeggae:  Well?  [There  is  a  pause.]  Well? 
[He  points  to  the  window.]   Well? 

The  King:  No!  I  will  not  throw  my  crown 
from  that  window — no,  nor  from  any  other  win- 
dow. What!  Shall  I  obey  the  orders  of  a  beg- 
gar?  Never! 

The  Beggar  [preparing  to  leave]:  Truly,  that 
is  spoken  like  a  king.  Thou  art  a  king,  so  thou 
wouldst  prefer  to  lose  thy  head  than  that  silly 
circle  of  gold  that  so  fooUshly  sits  upon  it.  But 
it  is  well.  Thou  art  a  king.  Thou  couldst  not 
prefer  otherwise.  [He  walks  calmly  towards  the 
door.] 

The  King  [to  The  Servant] :  Stop  him!  Seize 
him!  Does  he  think  to  get  off  so  easily  with  his 
impudence! 

The  Beggar  [coolly]:  One  of  thy  servants 
cannot  stop  me.  Neither  can  ten  thousand  of 
them  do  me  any  harm.  I  am  stronger  than  a 
moimtain.    I  am  stronger  than  the  sea! 

The  King:  Ha!  We  will  see  about  that,  we 
will  see  about  that.  [To  The  Servant.]  Hold 
him,  I  say.  Call  the  guards.  He  shall  be  put  in 
chains. 

The  Beggar:  My  strength  is  greater  than  a 
mountain  and  my  words  are  more  fearful  than  a 
hurricane.  This  servant  of  thine  cannot  even 
touch  me.  With  one  breath  of  my  mouth  I  can 
blow  over  this  whole  palace. 

The  King:  Dost  thou  hear  the  impudence 
he  is  offering  me?  Why  dost  thou  not  seize  him? 
What  is  the  matter  with  thee?  Why  dost  thou 
not  call  the  guards? 
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The  Beggar  :  I  will  not  harm  thee  now.  }  I 
will  only  cry  aloud  in  the  streets  for  bread  where- 
with to  fill  my  belly.  But  one  day  I  will  not  be 
so  kind  to  thee.  On  that  day  my  mouth  will  be 
filled  with  a  rushing  wind  and  my  arms  will  be- 
come as  strong  as  steel  rods,  and  I  will  blow  over 
this  palace  and  all  the  bones  in  thy  foolish  body 
I  will  snap  between  my  fingers.  I  will  beat  upon  a 
large  drum  and  thy  head  will  be  my  drumstick. 
I  mil  not  do  these  things  now.  But  one  day  I  will 
do  them.  Therefore,  when  my  voice  sounds  again 
in  thine  ears,  begging  for  bread,  remember  what 
I  have  told  thee.  Remember,  O  king,  and  be 
afraid!  [He  walks  out.  The  Servant,  struck 
dumb,  stares  after  him.  The  King  sits  in  his  chair, 
dazed.] 

The  King  [suddenly  collecting  his  unts]:  After 
him!  After  him!  He  must  not  be  allowed  to 
escape!    After  him! 

The  Servant  [faltering]:  0  king — I  cannot 
seem  to  move. 

The  King:  Quick,  then.  Call  the  guards. 
He  must  be  caught  and  put  in  chains.  Quick,  I 
say.     Call  the  guards! 

The  Servant:  0  king — I  cannot  seem  to  call 
them. 

The  King:  How!  Art  thou  dumb?  Ah! 
[The  Beggar's  voice  is  heard  outside.] 

The  Beggar:  Bread.  Bread.  Give  me  some 
bread. 

The  King:  Ah.  [He  turns  toward  the  window, 
half -frightened,  and  then,  almost  instinctively,  raises 
his  hands  toward  his  crown,  and  seems  on  the  point 
of  tossing  it  out  the  window.  But  with  an  oath  he 
replaces  it  and  presses  it  firmly  on  his  head.]  How! 
Am  I  afraid  of  a  beggar! 
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The  Beggar  [continuing  outside]:  Bread. 
Bread.    Give  me  some  bread. 

The  King  [with  terrible  anger]:  Close  that 
window! 


THE  IDEA  OF  MODERN 
TRAGEDY 

I  RAGED Y  is  the  kind  of  drama  that 
embodies  the  sufferings  of  man:  the 
tragic  drama  of  all  ages  has  this 
one  theme.  But  different  ages  may 
differ  radically  as  to  the  cause  of 
suffering,  and  as  to  its  justifiableness. 
Thus  we  can  sense  the  sufferings  of 
man  in  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  but,  having  a 
conception  of  the  universe  different  from  that 
of  the  Greeks,  we  may  have  a  different  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  suffering  and  a  different  notion  of 
its  justifiableness.  Now  it  is  this  attitude  toward 
the  cause  and  the  justifiableness  of  suffering 
that  constitutes  the  idea  of  tragedy  as  distinct 
from  tragedy  or  suffering.  Tragedy  is  a  "con- 
stant"— a  quantity  that  does  not  vary;  the  idea 
of  tragedy  is  a  "variable" — it  may  assume  differ- 
ent values. 

The  idea  of  tragedy  is  determined  by  the  kind 
of  universe  perceived  by  the  age  in  which  the  trag- 
edy is  produced,  and  by  the  way  in  which  the  age 
understands  the  nature  of  man — these  two  factors 
stand  sponsor  for  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  and  for  the  notion  of  its  justifiable- 
ness. Thus  in  an  age  which  assumes  an  unalterable 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  which  endows 
man  with  the  freedom  of  choice  to  align  himself 
with  that  moral  order,  the  tragedy  of  man  would 
consist  in  his  willful  disobedience  to  the  moral 
order;  and  the  cause  of  man's  suffering  would  Ue 
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within  himself,  and  his  suffering  would  be  justifi- 
able in  the  name  of  the  moral  order.  Conversely, 
in  an  age  which  perceives  an  unstable  moral  order, 
and  wfich  finds  man  to  be  the  essentially  will- 
less  product  of  forces  beyond  his  management,  the 
tragedy  of  man  would  occur  wherever  these  un- 
manageable forces  brought  suffering  to  him; 
and  the  cause  of  man's  suffering  would  he  without 
himself,  and  his  suffering  would  not  be  justifiable. 
Briefly,  then,  the  idea  of  tragedy  depends  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  age  in  which  the  tragedy  is 
produced. 

Now  there  are  two  conceptions  of  the  universe 
and  of  man:  a  pre-modem  conception  and  a  mod- 
em conception;  and  these  two  conceptions  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  dividing 
line  is  the  scientific  research  of  the  later  nine- 
teenth century.  On  one  side  of  that  fine  lies  the 
interminable  stretch  of  pre-modem  philosophy; 
on  the  other,  the  first  flight  of  modem  philosophy, 
begun  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  and, 
within  three  generations,  outreaching  the  grasp 
of  preceding  ages.  The  starting-point  of  modern 
science  is  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  theory 
of  evolution  is  the  lever  of  modern  philosophy. 
The  theory  of  evolution  appeared  at  the  middle 
of  the  century,  but  its  large  conclusions  were 
not  fully  apprehended  until  a  generation  later. 
With  this  apprehension  man's  conception  of  the 
universe  and  of  himself  was  completely  reformed. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  the  universe  and 
of  man,  and  the  pre-modem  conception  is  this: 
there  is  an  unalterable  moral  order  of  the  imiverse; 
be  it  propounded  by  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Christian, 
it  is  unalterable,  and  to  this  order  should  man 
choose  to  conform.    There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
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Old  Testament,  in  Greek  religion  and  philosophy, 
and  in  the  Gospels,  recognition  of  forces  that 
limit  the  moral  activity  of  man,  chiefly  the  force 
of  heredity,  secondarily  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. But  over  and  above  these  forces  of  com- 
pulsion, man  is  conceived  to  have  sufficient  will 
to  align  himself  with  the  unalterable  moral  order. 
If  he  does  not  so  align  himself,  he  is  evil  by  choice. 
This  conception  of  the  universe  and  of  man  re- 
gards the  individual  will  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
evil;  holds  the  individual  ultimately  responsible; 
justifies  punishment  of  the  rebelUous  individual  in 
the  name  of  the  unalterable  moral  order. 

But  the  modem  conception  of  the  universe  and 
of  man  is  this :  there  is  no  unalterable  moral  order. 
The  moral  order  is  flexible,  evolving  and  changing 
and  decaying  from  generation  to  generation. 
Moral  activity  is  a  matter  of  custom  and  habit; 
moral  codes  are  stereotyped  conveniences  which 
must  continually  give  way  to  new  conditions. 
The  quaUty  of  absoluteness  is  not  applicable  to 
the  moral  order.  As  for  man  himself,  he  is  prac- 
tically will-less;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  acts  of  man, 
individual  will  figures  Uttle.  What  motivates  the 
acts  of  man  is  character,  and  character  is  largely 
the  product  of  two  complicated  forces,  heredity 
and  environment,  which  are,  in  turn,  not  subject, 
in  any  appreciable  degree,  to  individual  manage- 
ment. According  to  this  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  man,  the  ultimate  source  of  evil  is  the 
social  body  which  determines  the  individual  prod- 
uct; the  ultimate  responsibility  rests  with  the  social 
body;  the  social  body  should  be  cleansed  in  the 
name  of  the  individual.  In  brief,  the  pre-modem 
conception  holds  the  individual  guilty;  but  the 
modem  conception  holds  society  guilty. 
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Now  upon  the  pre-modern  conception  depends 
the  pre-modern  idea  of  tragedy — the  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  suffering  and  the  attitude  toward 
its  justifiableness.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Calderon,  of  classic 
France  is  suffering  consequent  upon  the  violation 
of  the  unalterable  moral  order  by  the  will  of  the 
individual,  the  violation  meriting  the  punishment 
of  the  individual.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  passages 
in  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  in  Shakespeare,  which 
recognize  the  compulsory  forces  of  heredity  and 
circumstance,  but  these  forces  are  not  recognized 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  put  aside  the  individual 
will  or  to  such  an  extent  that  the  punishment  of 
the  individual  is  questioned  or  his  guilt  shifted  to 
other  shoulders.  In  other  words,  pre-modern 
tragedy,  dependent  upon  pre-modern  philosophy, 
does  not  fully  recognize  the  true  source  of  evil. 
Pre-modern  tragedy  pities  human  nature,  but  it 
does  not  champion  the  individual;  it  champions 
the  unalterable  moral  order  assumed  by  the  age 
in  which  the  tragedy  is  produced.  To  this  moral 
order  must  the  individual  inevitably  succumb. 
The  pre-modern  tragedian  assumes  an  unalterable 
moral  order  assailed  by  the  will  of  the  individual, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  individual  restores  the 
autocracy  of  the  moral  universe. 

And  upon  the  modern  conception  depends  the 
modern  idea  of  tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  Ibsen 
and  Strindberg,  of  Hauptmann  and  Halbe,  of 
Brieux,  of  Andreyev,  of  Benavente,  of  Galsworthy 
is  the  suffering  of  man  entailed  by  his  social  inheri- 
tance— inborn  tendencies,  maUcious  environment, 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  moral  criterions.  By  his 
social  inheritance  is  the  individual  victimized. 
Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  an 
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imperfect  individual  is  the  offspring  of  an  imperfect 
social  body,  modem  tragedy  affirms  that  the  true 
source  of  evil  lies  without  the  individual  and  with- 
in the  social  body.  Thus  modem  tragedy  does 
not  exhibit  the  conflict  of  individual  will  with  an 
unalterable  moral  order,  but  the  perversion  of 
character  by  an  imperfect  social  order.  Thus  the 
idea  of  tragedy  in  Galsworthy's  Justice  is  not  that 
the  cause  of  suffering  is  coextensive  with  the  guilt 
of  the  individual,  and  that  the  suffering  of  the 
individual  is  justifiable;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  cause  of  suffering  is  coextensive  with  the 
guilt  of  society,  and  that  the  suffering  of  the 
individual  is  not  justifiable.  It  is  just  because 
modem  tragedy  does  not  end  with  twenty-five 
lines  of  blank  verse  proclaiming  an  unalterable 
moral  order  of  the  universe  that  many  people 
still  regard  modern  tragedy  as  impious.  To  such 
people  modern  tragedy  has  simply  to  continue 
repeating  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  identify 
an  imperfect  social  order  with  a  perfect  moral 
order.  Modern  tragedy  is  true  to  the  modem 
conception.  In  pre-modem  tragedy,  man  makes 
a  settlement  with  the  world  by  taking  his  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  unalterable  moral  order; 
in  modem  tragedy,  man  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  social  inheritance  and  he  does  not  make  peace 
with  a  world  that  endows  him  with  a  painful  social 
inheritance. 

The  difference  in  idea  between  pre-modern 
tragedy  and  modem  tragedy  may  be  set  forth 
in  connection  with  a  statement  from  Strindberg's 
preface  to  Miss  Julia.  Accounting  for  the  char- 
acter of  Juha,  Strindberg  says:  "She  is  a  victim 
of  the  discord  which  a  mother's  'crime'  produces 
in  a  family,  and  also  a  victim  of  the  day's  delusions, 
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of  the  circumstances,  of  her  defective  constitu- 
tion— all  of  which  may  be  held  equivalent  to  the 
old-fashioned  fate  or  universal  law."  Oedipus 
Rex,  too,  is  caught  in  a  net  of  circumstance  and 
heredity,  but  nevertheless  he  as  an  individual  is 
held  to  a  final  accounting  before  the  unalterable 
moral  order.  But  Julia  is  held  to  no  accounting; 
she  is  accounted  for;  and  what  accounts  for  her,  and 
what  must  be  held  ultimately  responsible  for  her,  is 
her  social  source.  The  pre-modern  tragedian  does 
not  fully  recognize  the  true  source  of  evil;  the 
modern  tragedian  does. 

The  idea  of  modern  tragedy  is  the  castigation 
of  the  imperfections  of  society.  Modern  tragedy 
does  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  individual: 
it  does  not  hold  the  suffering  of  the  individual  to 
be  truly  of  his  own  making;  and  it  does  not  affirm 
the  justifiableness  of  the  suffering  of  the  individual. 
The  imperfect  individual  is  an  index  to  the  social 
state.  Pieced  together  imperfectly  by  heredity 
and  environment,  he  is  the  door  that  opens  out 
upon  society.  Modern  tragedy  embodies  the  re- 
volt of  man  against  the  things  that  make  him  what 
he  is.  Pre-modern  tragedy  put  the  blame  upon 
the  individual;  modern  tragedy  puts  the  blame 
where  it  belongs.  Many  people  are  still  displeased 
with  modern  tragedy.  The  reason  they  are  pleased 
with  a  tragedy  of  old  times  is  that  such  tragedy 
never  stabs  anybody  but  the  particular  poor 
victim  of  the  play.  They  can  say,  "Well,  here  is 
no  fault  of  mine.  Thank  goodness,  I  am  not  Prince 
So-and-So.  He  got  just  what  he  deserved,  and 
that's  the  end  of  it."  Now  modern  tragedy  has 
the  pecuUar  faculty  of  stabbing  everybody  in 
the  audience.  It  says  to  everybody,  ''You  did 
this.    You  are  responsible.    What  are  you  going 
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to  do  about  it?"  For,  shifting  the  guilt  from  the 
isolated  individual,  modem  tragedy  has  laid  it 
down  at  the  door  of  every  man.  Individual  guilt 
has  become  social  guilt,  and  to  social  guilt  every 
man  is  party.  As  Ibsen  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"A  man  shares  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs."  In  modern  trag- 
edy, the  guilty  person  is  not  the  sufferer  but  the 
things  that  cause  the  suffering.  The  emphasis 
is  placed  not  upon  what  man  does  but  upon  what 
is  done  to  him.  "The  naturaUst,"  says  Strind- 
berg,  "has  wiped  out  the  idea  of  guilt."  That  is, 
the  guilt  which  pre-modem  tragedy  attaches  to  the 
individual  victim.  But  the  guilt,  to  the  eternal 
hope  of  the  betterment  of  mankind,  has  been 
transferred  to  all.  Thus,  as  Shaw  says,  speaking 
of  the  tragedies  of  Brieux,  "You  come  away  with 
a  very  disquieting  sense  that  you  are  involved  in 
the  affair,  and  must  find  the  way  out  of  it  for 
yourself  and  everybody  else  if  civiUzation  is  to  be 
tolerable  to  your  sense  of  honor." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  the  frame- 
work of  pre-modem  tragedy — an  ascending  action 
in  which  the  victim  finally  conmoits  his  crime,  and 
a  descending  action  in  which  "poetic  justice" 
(equivalent  to  the  unalterable  moral  order)  plays 
the  part  of  executioner — ^is  as  out-of-date  as  its 
idea.  A  modem  tragedy  purposes  to  show  forth 
Ufe  as  it  is  by  portraying  character  in  a  certain 
situation  or  series  of  situations  without  prearrang- 
ing, rearranging,  or  disarranging  life  to  fit  the 
proclamation  of  unalterable  moral  order  at  the 
end.  The  quieting  effect  of  "poetic  justice"  has 
been  replaced  by  the  disquieting  effect  of  "truth 
to  Ufe." 

E.    Clarendon    Ross. 


WALTER  HAMPDEN  A  NEW 
HAMLET* 


I  HE  theatrical  calendar  of  New  York 
is  watched  with  interested  eyes  by- 
enthusiasts  who  wonder  how  long  a 
success  will  run.  Figures  at  present 
show  that  one  play  has  just  passed 
its  300th  performance.  Yet,  encour- 
aging as  that  may  appear,  there  is  a 
fact  about  another  drama  recently  produced  in 
New  York  which  has  a  deeper  significance.  It 
is  that  a  certain  play  has  been  continuously  upon 
the  boards  for  upwards  of  315  years,  yet  at  its 
present  performances  thousands  of  people  laugh 
at  its  low  comedy  jokes,  follow  every  speech  closely, 
thrill  at  a  son's  consecration  to  avenge  his  foully 
murdered  father,  hold  their  breath  as  he  upbraids 
his  weak  mother,  feel  their  eyes  moisten  as  his 
sweetheart  chants  her  mad  songs  of  love,  and  sigh 
as  he  goes  down  to  his  untimely  death. 

Shakespeare — all  theatrical  producers  and  pop- 
ular critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — ^is 
as  much  aUve  as  any  contemporary.  New  York 
recently  saw  three  different  Hamlets  within  a 
fortnight.  The  Saturday  morning  I  went  to  see 
the  best  performance,  the  theatre  was  besieged  as 
though  by  a  storming  army.    The  company  which 


*Mr.  Hampden  has,  since  the  writing  of  this  article  taken  his  Hamlet  produc- 
tion on  the  road. 
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began  with  a  few  performances  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  and  "Macbeth"  has  announced  that 
its  "Hamlet"  will  be  continued  indefinitely  and 
that  "As  You  Like  It"  will  be  added  to  the  bill 
later. 

There  were  times  in  America  when  an  audience 
expressed  its  feelings  over  a  certain  Shakespearean 
actor  from  England  by  inciting  to  a  riot  with  loss 
of  several  lives.  Nowadays  we  do  not  allow  our 
feeUngs  over  Shakespearean  matters  to  carry  us 
so  far,  but  there  is  a  merry  war  among  the  metro- 
poUtian  critics  as  to  just  how  great  the  deUneation 
of  Hamlet  by  Walter  Hampden  really  is.  One 
has  asserted  and  repeated  that  his  interpretation 
is  greater  than  that  of  Sir  Johnstone  Forbes- 
Robertson  ;  that  it  can  be  compared  only  with  the 
effect  produced  by  Edwin  Booth.  Others  find 
minor  faults,  or  indicate  sides  of  the  great  Dane 
unrevealed  by  the  new  tragedian,  yet  even  the 
captious  critics  are  forced  to  admit  that  they  are 
seeing  a  novel  phenomenon  in  theatrical  history. 

In  the  first  place  the  personnel  of  this  "Hamlet" 
company  is  the  strangest  that  ever  read  a  line  of 
blank  verse.  Albert  Bruning,  who  makes  Polonius 
a  delight  of  characterization,  is  loaned  by  Madame 
Bertha  Kalich  from  her  play  "The  Riddle  Woman." 
Vici  loucelli,  the  Osric,  comes  over  from  "The 
Better  'Ole."  Allen  Thomas  is  permitted  to  act 
in  Shakespeare  by  Winthrop  Ames,  who  controls 
his  time  as  a  member  of  the  cast  of  "The  Betro- 
thal." The  remainder  of  the  performers  are  var- 
iously recruited  from  companies  assured  of  all 
season  runs,  and  other  activities. 

But  strangest  of  all  is  the  dual  role  of  the  star 
himself.  At  two  or  three  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning  performances,  Hampden  enacts  the  great- 
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est  tragic  role  in  all  dramatic  literature.  Eight 
times  a  week  he  plays  the  leading  role  in  a  light 
comedy  by  Miss  Clare  Kummer,  "Be  calm,  Ca- 
milla." 

After  all  the  productions  of  "Hamlet"  in  recent 
years  a  new  interpretation  must  be  both  good  and 
novel.  The  excellence  must  be  in  the  acting; 
traits  of  novelty  may  be  added  to  other  phases  of 
the  production.  To  illustrate  this  second  I  recall 
a  wonderful  performance  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  by  Mounet-Sully  in  which  the  platform 
scenes,  instead  of  being  shallow  sections  of  the 
forest  age,  were  set  at  an  angle  to  the  footlights 
extending  far  back  and  around  the  Castle  of  Elsi- 
nore,  so  that  when  Hamlet  followed  the  retreating 
Ghost  of  his  murdered  father,  we  saw  him  drawn 
on  and  on,  a  great  distance  from  Horatio  and  his 
companions.  The  present  production  provides 
several  novelties  of  staging.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  division  into  acts  and  scenes  so  that 
although  no  definite  statement  is  made  to  arouse 
the  disagreeing  antiquarians,  the  performance 
approaches  an  Ehzabetan  one.  There  are  two 
brief  intermissions  in  the  continuous  action,  one 
after  the  second  ghost  scene,  the  other  after  the 
death  of  OpheUa.  This  scheme  gives  a  decided 
impression  of  tragic  unity  to  the  story  of  the  young 
prince's  revenge. 

For  setting,  the  sides  of  the  stage  are  furnished 
with  angled  burlap  screens — they  were  used  in 
Tolstoi's  "Redemption"  at  the  same  playhouse — 
while  draped  up  black  curtains  disclose  an  archi- 
tectural platform  at  the  rear  approached  by  four 
steps  and  marked  by  round  stone  columns.  At 
the  back  is  a  dark  blue  stippled  curtain.  To  sug- 
gest the  castle  platform  the  stone  columns  are 
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hidden  by  narrow  black  strips  hung  from  above. 
The  picture  reminds  one  of  the  bare  simplicity 
of  a  Greek  tragedy  and  although  there  are  ob- 
jectors who  insist  that  had  Shakespeare  written 
today  he  would  have  taken  advantage  of  every 
mechanical  device  known,  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
beautiful  simple  frames  and  backgrounds  do  fasten 
attention  upon  the  remarkable  acting.  Only  in 
one  instance  do  they  fail  signally,  but  then  the 
effect  is  so  incongruous  as  to  make  one  wonder 
why  at  least  a  green  back  drop  was  not  inserted 
to  suggest  the  trees  of  the  burying  ground,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  from  a  scene  in  the  palace  di- 
rectly to  the  open  without  a  shock  at  beholding  a 
yellow  and  green  mound  made  of  grass  stage  mats 
exactly  where  the  chair  of  Hamlet's  ''To  be  or  not 
to  be"  has  stood.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  this 
arrangement.  There  is  one  other  bit  of  stage  bus- 
iness that  causes  a  feeling  of  a  chance  for  strong 
impression  lost.  Mr.  Hampden  prefers  to  die  sit- 
ting up.  So  at  the  end,  supported  by  Horatio,  he 
sinks  into  the  "Hamlet  chair"  formerly  used  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem. 

A  play  so  long  as  ''Hamlet"  must  be  cut,  but  a 
producer  will  think  long  before  he  sacrifices  the 
one  great  effect  at  the  end.  It  is  not  Hamlet's 
dying  that  impresses  an  audience,  it  is  the  feeling 
that  he  has  died  that  wrings  the  heart.  It  is  al- 
lowable to  omit  nearly  everything  about  young 
Fortinbras  even  when  the  excision  takes  with  it 
one  of  Hamlet's  great  soliloquies.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  omit  Fortinbras  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
play.  The  young  Dane  is  to  be  buried  with  royal 
honors,  which  the  traditional  stage  business  has 
always  indicated  by  making  a  bier  of  soldiers' 
shields  and  spears  and  bearing  the  corpse  out  to 
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the  battlements.  Any  performance  which  re- 
linquishes that  opportunity  must  fail  of  a  strong 
effect  at  its  conclusion. 

Other  unusual  details  do  not  reduce  the  great 
impression  of  the  acting.  One  notes  the  absence 
of  the  praying  scene  when  Hamlet  might  have 
killed  his  stepfather  uncle  and  sent  his  soul  to  hell. 
Some  of  the  changes  are  for  the  better.  When 
Hamlet  pleads  with  his  mother  most  tragedians 
point  to  portraits  of  her  two  husbands  upon  the 
wall,  or  make  her  gaze  upon  the  contrasted  mini- 
atures they  both  wear.  Hampden  uses  neither, 
but  sketches  the  two  faces  upon  the  mind's  eye. 
This  gives  vividness  to  his  description  of  the  ghost 
when  his  mother  asks  about  his  distracted  brain. 
As  Hamlet  declared  it  was  his  "father"  the  Queen 
shrieked  so  amazedly  that  a  tremor  of  cold  fear 
swept  over  the  entire  audience. 

The  scenes  with  the  Players  are  deUvered  in 
an  extremely  light  key.  The  advice  upon  acting 
is  the  amiable  conversation  of  a  courtier  upon  a 
fascinating  art.  In  the  play  scene,  ''The  Mouse 
Trap,"  is  performed  upon  the  platform  at  the 
rear.  Hamlet  in  most  productions  lies  at  Ophe- 
Ua's  feet  near  the  front,  and  frequently  drags  him- 
self snake-Uke  across  the  scene  towards  the  king 
until  he  starts  up  like  an  avenging  fury  at  his  side. 
Hampden  during  the  acting  goes  to  the  rear  and 
stands  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the  improvised 
stage.  Thus  erect,  he  is  quite  naturally  facing 
the  king  and  the  audience  so  that  very  simply  and 
quietly  he  dominates  the  scene  until  he  madly 
rushes  forward  as  the  guilty  monarch  starts  to 
his  feet. 

Aside  from  Hampden,  the  best  acting  is  done 
by   Charles   A.    Stevenson   as   Claudius,    Albert 
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Bruning  as  Polonius,  Harry  Irvine  as  Horatio, 
and  Miss  Mary  Hall  as  Gertrude.  The  Ophelia 
left  a  great  deal  to  be  imagined  as  to  beauty, 
charm  and  ability. 

Hampden  is  a  handsome  man,  whose  actions, 
physique,  face  and  voice  fit  him  admirably  to  the 
young  Dane's  part.  His  training  has  been  the 
best.  That  means  that  he  has  acted  Shakespearean 
roles  in  England  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Frank 
R.  Benson,  the  center  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon 
Company.  Though  still  a  young  man,  he  has  the 
actor's  abihty  to  assume  a  depth  of  convincing 
feeling  and  passion.  By  nature  and  experience  a  ro- 
mantic— or  more  exactly — a  poetic  actor,  he  is 
eminently  suited  to  certain  Shakespearean  roles. 
His  essential  conception  of  Hamlet  is  a  human 
one.  The  young  prince  was  a  lovable,  genial, 
companionable  man.  Every  remark  about  him 
in  the  tragedy  supports  that  belief.  Sweetness 
and  charm  won  men  and  women  alike  and  held 
them,  Horatio  safest  of  all  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Hamlet  can  tease  the  tedious  old  fool  Polonius, 
but  he  warns  the  visiting  actors  to  mock  him  not. 
They  can  have  no  reason  such  as  his,  and  no  man 
must  be  held  up  to  idle  or  cruel  scorn.  Notice 
how  cordially  he  welcomes  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern;  then  how  his  betrayed  trust  in  them 
turns  to  ironic  bitterness. 

In  the  romantic  charm  and  gentleness  of  Ham- 
let, Hampden  at  times  misses  opportunities  to 
lighten  the  character.  There  are  playful  lights 
upon  some  of  the  speeches  which  if  dehcately  il- 
luminated would  add  still  more  to  his  humanness. 
Yet  these  are  small  matters  in  a  performance  so 
uniformly  satisfying. 
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This  Hamlet  merits  the  description    accorded 
to  his  own  father,  ''Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was 


a  man." 


CLARENCE  STRATTON. 


DAWN 

"The  Dawn  is  wiser  than  the  eve." — Slav  Proverb. 
By  RitaWellman 


Characters 
Sister  Elena  The  Captain 

The  Doctor 
A  Russian  military  hospital — 1917. 

[A  small  room  in  the  hospital.  There  is  a  very  long, 
narrow  French  window  at  the  back.  On  each  side 
of  the  window  is  a  bed.  There  is  a  door  at  the 
right.  A  night  light  is  burning  on  a  table  by  the 
bed  at  the  left  of  the  window.  The  first  light  of 
dawn  is  coming  through  the  window.  The  light 
makes  the  scene  unearthly,  and  casts  a  peculiar 
hush  over  the  voices  of  the  people.  The  Captain 
occupies  the  bed  on  the  left.  The  bed  on  the  right 
is  unoccupied.  The  Captain  is  a  well  built  man 
with  an  intelligent,  fine  face  which  is  now  covered 
with  a  beard.  His  hair  is  dark.  He  looks  like 
a  Bohemian  or  a  Hungarian.  Sister  Elena 
is  tall  and  slender.  Her  voice  and  eyes  are  full 
of  mystery,  a  woman  who  has  always  known  suf- 
fering— and  beautiful  hope.] 
Elena  [entering]:    Yes? 

Captain:     Come  here  to  me.     [His  voice  is 
irritable,  and  his  way  [of  speaking  childish.     She 
obeys  and  goes  over  to  his  bed,  standing  over  him 
like  Fate.] 
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Elena:  You  are  awake  now.  It  is  only  four 
o'clock. 

Captain  :  I  have  been  on  the  sea — rolling  from 
side  to  side.  I  have  a  feeling  that  all  my  nerves 
are  being  pulled  out  of  me,  and  stretched  slowly, 
longer  and  longer,  and  then  suddenly  they  are 
let  go,  and  they  snap  back  again — Uke  elastic 
bands.  And  then  I  seem  to  be  sinking  into  the 
ocean. 

Elena:    Have  you  any  pain? 

Captain:  All  my  wounds  ache.  They  are 
calling  out  together  Uke  children  at  recess.  There 
is  not  a  part  of  my  body  that  is  not  awake.  But 
my  brain  is  the  worst  of  all.  What  have  you  been 
giving  me  out  of  that  ugly  looking  bottle? 

Elena:  You  excited  yourself  too  much  talk- 
ing to  the  doctor. 

Captain:  No  one  will  listen  to  me.  No  one 
cares  about  me.    And  I  am  going  to  die. 

Elena  [with  strange  sudden  eagerness]:  You 
feel  that! 

Captain:  I  know  I  am  going  to  die.  I  did  not 
want  to  die  like  this.  In  this  narrow  bed,  in  this 
deadly  place,  with  you  and  the  doctor  around 
speculating  about  me,  and  that  sickly  light  coining 
in  the  window.  I  pictured  a  different  death  for 
myself,  something  more  heroic. 

Elena  [feeling  his  pulse]:    Do  not  talk. 

Captain  [after  a  moment — peevishly] :  Send  the 
doctor  here. 

Elena  [with  her  steely  calm]:  I  will  see  if  he 
can  come  to  you.  A  convoy  of  wounded  has  just 
come  in. 

Captain  [showing  spirit]:  We  have  had  a  new 
victory  then?    Germans?    Hungarians? 
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Elena:  A  few.  They  are  mostly  Russians. 
Our  losses  have  been  terrible. 

Captain:  Why  can't  I  be  moved  back  to  the 
ward?  I  want  to  be  where  the  others  are  and  hear 
the  news. 

Elena:  We  had  to  make  room  for  the  others. 
This  is  inconvenient  to  reach  up  here.  It  is  a  nice 
quiet  room.  You  should  be  pleased  to  have  it 
to  yourself  Uke  this. 

Captain:  To  put  me  off  by  myself!  That  is 
just  one  of  your  ways  of  making  me  uncomfortable. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  my  own  company.  I  want 
to  see  the  doctor.    Can't  I  see  the  doctor? 

Elena:  I  will  try  to  get  him  for  you,  Captain. 
Do  you  need  anything? 

[She  goes  toward  the  door.] 

Captain:    Sister  Elena. 

Elena  [patLsing]:    Yes,  Captain? 

Captain:  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  look 
upon  my  face  when  I  am  dead. 

Elena:    I  promise,  Captain. 

Captain:  It  is  fear  of  that  which  has  kept 
me  alive. 

Elena  [with  a  strange  smile] :  You  are  afraid  of 
me.  Captain. 

Captain  :  Yes.  Your  strange  eyes  —  they 
pierce  my  soul  Uke  burning  steel.  Your  eyes  are 
full  of  hate,  Sister  Elena. 

Elena  [coldly]:  It  is  you  who  have  taught 
us  Russians  to  hate. 

Captain  [childishly] :    I  want  to  see  the  doctor. 

Elena:    I  will  see  if  I  can  get  him  for  you. 
[She  turns  to  go.] 

Captain  [calling]:    Sister  Elena! 

Elena  [patiently]:    Yes,  Captain? 

Captain:    When  will  the  sun  rise? 
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Elena:  Not  for  hours  yet.  You  must  sleep 
if  you  can. 

Captain:    Don't  stand  there  at  the  door  Uke 
that.     You  look  unearthly.     You  frighten  me. 
Go  away.    I  don't  want  to  see  you  any  more. 
[He  hides  his  head  like  a  frightened  child.    She  goes 

out.    There  is  a  pause.    The  Doctor  enters.] 

Doctor:    Captain? 

Captain:    I  am  worse — the  end  is  coining. 

Doctor:    Nonsense.     You   are   getting   well. 

Captain:  No.  I  know.  It's  my  mind.  My 
spirit  doesn't  fight  to  Uve  any  more.  It  has  given 
in. 

Doctor:    Nonsense! 

Captain  :  Come  here  and  sit  beside  me,  doctor. 
I  like  the  smell  of  tobacco  on  your  clothes. 

Doctor  [sitting]:  This  is  the  worst  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  for  sick  people.  What 
awakened  you? 

Captain:    Sister  Elena. 

Doctor:  That  is  impossible.  She  has  been 
in  the  operating  room  with  me  this  past  two  hours 
.     .     .     .     until  your  ring  came. 

Captain:  I  tell  you  she  has  been  standing 
there  at  the  door  the  whole  night  through  with 
her  white  dress,  and  her  white  face,  and  her  great 
grey  eyes  which  never  leave  me  for  an  instant. 
She  is  Hke  a  wolf  which  is  ready  to  spring  upon  a 
starving  man. 

Doctor  [In  a  matter  of  fa^t  tone]:  Wound 
comfortable? 

Captain:    It  aches.    It  drags  Uke  a  claw. 

Doctor  [rising]    What  you  need  is  sleep. 

Captain:    Then  keep  her  away. 

Doctor:    Sister  Elena! 
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Captain:  I  will  never  get  well  while  she  is 
around. 

Doctor:  But  this  is  absurd.  Sister  Elena 
is  the  best  nurse  we  have.  She  was  a  nun.  The 
men  idolize  her. 

Captain:    She  hates   me. 

Doctor:  That  is  your  imagination.  Sister 
Elena  is  a  wonderful  woman.  She  is  above  hate. 
German,  Russian,  Hungarian — they  are  all  human 
beings  to  Sister  Elena.  All  children  to  her.  I 
have  seen  her  with  the  men. 

Captain:  Her  hate  is  killing  me.  Day  by 
day,  night  after  night,  she  has  drawn  away  my 
hfe  with  her  great  grey  eyes. 

Doctor  [humoring  him] :  Now  try  to  get  some 
sleep,  that's  a  good  chap.  You  still  have  several 
hours  before  sunrise.  When  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  warm  the  earth — then  you'll  see  how  dif- 
ferently you'll  feel.  I'll  say  good-night  again, 
Captain.    Try  to  sleep — mind  now! 

Captain:    Take  her  away. 

Doctor:  Sister  Elena  must  stay  where  she 
is.    I  can  make  no  changes  now. 

Captain  [piteously]:    But  if  she  is  killing  me? 

Doctor  [going  out] :  I  am  sorry.  Captain.  [He 
closes  the  door.] 

[The  Captain  lies  back  wearily.    He  hums  a  little 
song  to  amuse  himself.] 

Captain  [after  a  pause]:  She  is  coming.  Here 
she  is.  Her  feet  are  outside  my  door.  Now  she 
pauses.  .  .  .  Ustening.  Now  she  is  coming 
in.  [Calling  out  savagely  as  Sister  Elena  enters.] 
Go  away.    Leave  me  alone. 

Elena:    Can   I   get  you  anything.   Captain? 

Captain:    Leave  me  alone  to  die  in  peace. 
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Elena  [in  her  even,  icy,  avenging  voice]:  You 
did  not  leave  them  alone  to  die  in  peace. 

Captain  :  You  hate  me.  Why  must  I  have  you 
here? 

Elena:  You  did  not  leave  those  three  women 
alone  to  die  in  peace! 

Captain:  Have  I  talked  in  my  deUrium? 
Have  I  been  revealing  things? 

Elena  [in  a  very  low  tone]:    Yes. 
[She  comes  and  stands  over  him  like  an  inexorable 

goddess,  and  every  word  she  speaks  is  pointed 
at  him  like  a  dagger.] 

Captain  :  There  were  not  three  women.  There 
were  only  two — and  a  child. 

Elena:    A  young  girl! 

Captain:    Sixteen   perhaps. 

Elena:  Seventeen.  She  was  as  beautiful  as 
a  saint.  Her  mind  was  all  upon  God.  She  had 
just  taken  the  vows. 

Captain:  Well,  what  could  I  do?  He  was 
young.  He  was  as  mad  as  an  animal  in  spring. 
He  sprang  upon  her  deaf  and  blind. 

Elena:  Her  mind  which  was  all  upon  God 
is  now  festering  with  obscene  images. 

Captain:  An  officer  can't  prevent  everything. 
I  tried.  We  all  tried  to  be  civiUzed.  The  world 
was  upside  down  that  night. 

Elena:  Have  you  forgotten  the  other?  [Her 
voice  trembles,  but  it  is  still  cold.] 

Captain:  Yes.  To  think  of  it!  To  think  that 
/  did  such  a  thing!  I  was  never  Uke  that.  I  had 
no  intention  even  when  they  ordered  us  to — even 
when  they  told  us  to  go  ahead  and  commit  every 
crime —  No,  I  was  never  going  to  do  that — I 
was  cold  with  command —  And  then  the  strange- 
ness of  everything —    My  mind  was  half  dazed, 
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I  was  so  tired.  Then  I  happened  upon  her, 
shoulder  to  shoulder — out  there  in  the  dark.  Her 
fragrance — her  wild  fear — she  clawed  me —  I 
have  the  scar  here  on  my  wrist.  I  have  said  it 
was  a  charm.  It  must  have  been.  Every  part 
of  my  body  has  been  touched  but  that.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  my  body  that  does  not  ache.  It  still 
trembles  from  her  touch. 

Elena:  She  has  a  scar — where  you  struck 
her  with  your  revolver. 

Captain:  She  was  a  fury,  that  woman.  She 
had  a  passion  for  hate.  She  would  have  had  the 
whole  town  on  our  backs. 

Elena  [for  the  first  time  showing  emotion] :  She 
did,  she  did!  In  spite  of  you  she  stirred  the  people 
against  you  and  your  beasts.  She  put  new  heart 
into  the  men,  half  old  women,  half  poets  that  they 
were.  She  showed  to  their  dull,  inward-looking 
hearts  the  real  nature  of  Russia's  friend. 

Captain:    It  is  strange. 

Elena:    What  do  you  find  strange,  Captain? 

Captain:  That  now  when  you  talk  so.  .  . 
it  is  my  fancy.     .     .     . 

Elena:  I  am  like  her — the  other?  Do  you 
think    that? 

Captain:    Yes.     She  had  your  strength. 

Elena:    And  my  memory. 

Captain:    She  had  your  voice. 

Elena:    And  my  hate! 

Captain:    Even  the  eyes! 

Elena  [lifting  her  cap]:    And  the  scar. 

Captain:    It  is  you! 

Elena:  Here  is  where  you  struck  me  with 
your    revolver. 

Captain:  You  have  followed  me  here!  What 
do  you  want  of  me? 
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Elena:  What  I  have  had — your  soul  to  tor- 
ment. 

Captain:  This  is  why.  .  .  day  by  day  you 
have  never  let  me  sleep — never  let  me  rest. 

Elena:  Day  by  day  I  have  been  killing  you 
with  hate.  You  have  taken  it  into  your  body  as 
sick  men  take  in  the  sunshine,  and  its  poison  has 
spread  through  all  your  veins  until  there  is  not 
one  cell  in  your  vile  body  which  has  not  absorbed 
its  deadhness. 

Captain:  I  have  been  in  your  power.  Why 
did  you  not  kill  me  outright? 

Elena:  Because  I  wanted  you  to  suffer  as  I 
have  done,  slowly,  tortuously,  with  infinite  variety. 
I  gave  you  rehef ,  only  that  you  might  know  pain 
more  excruciating. 

Captain:    You    she-wolf! 

Elena  [wiih  even,  cold  passion]:  Boche!  Mur- 
derer!   Robber  of  God's  children! 

Captain  [petulantly]:  Stop  talking.  I  am 
tired.    I  am  growing  sleepy. 

Elena  [with  her  steely,  avenging  will]:  Take 
this.  [She  gives  him  a  glass  of  medicine  which  he 
drinks  obediently  from  habit.]  I  have  kept  you 
more  than  aUve  with  a  powerful  stimulant.  I 
have  made  your  nerves  jangUng  wires,  and  each 
one  I  have  picked  out  and  twinged  separately, 
so  that  you  may  never  grow  numb — even  from 
pain. 

Captain:  Whatever  it  is,  it  always  makes  me 
feel  better  ....  at  first,  anyway.  [He 
rambles  on  in  a  certain  weak  excitement,  caused  by 
the  stimulant,  and  his  highly  nervous  state.]  Let 
me  talk  now.  You  know  I  was  a  writer  when  I 
was  a  free  man.  I  used  to  write  books,  I  strove 
to  be  a  free-thinker — un-German.     You  know, 
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you  mustn't  look  upon  me  as  a  German.  My 
mother  was  a  Galatian.  My  father  was  a  Hun- 
garian. I  was  born  in  Hungary  and  I  always 
lived  there  until  I  went  to  college.  The  Grerman 
educational  system — that's  what  does  it.  We're 
never  the  same  after  that.  But  I  used  to  admire 
you  Russians  very  much  in  my  college  days — 
after  too.  You  were  so  ideally  insane.  Your  in- 
sanity was  so  clear-eyed.  We  Germans  are  a 
nation  of  shop-keepers.  You  are  a  nation  of  fallen 
saints.  What  was  that  man's  name — Dostoevsky 
—  that's  it — I  used  to  read  everything  he  wrote. 

Elena:  You  dishonored  him  as  you  did  the 
rest  of  us! 

Captain:  By  reading  him?  Oh,  no.  He  would 
have  been  pleased  to  know  that  I,  a  nice,  eager- 
minded  young  German,  an  inteUigent,  ambitious 
young  man  who  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  the  whole 
world,  read  him  and  admired  him.  I  did  indeed. 
Why,  I  was  as  Pan-Slavic  as  anyone.  Do  you 
know  that  Pushkin  saved  my  life?  He  did.  I 
discovered  him  at  a  time  when  the  world  seemed 
to  ofifer  nothing  but  suicide.  He  showed  me  the 
way  of  beauty.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Russia  at  once. 
I  (fid  go.  I  made  a  tour  through  the  Empire.  I 
was  going  to  write  a  serious  book  about  Russia. 
I  even  made  a  trip  to  Razof! 

Elena  [vehemently]:    Razof! 

Captain  :  Yes,  to  Razof.  With  my  bride  too. 
Think  of  it!  With  my  Uttle  bride.  She  was  very 
weak — an  invalid.  I  had  to  be  very  careful  of 
her.  I  called  her  my  Uttle  wounded  violet.  Yes, 
think — I  spent  a  whole  summer  at  Razof  nursing 
a  Uttle  weak  girl! 

Elena  [as  before]:    Razof! 

Captain  [almost  crying]:    Yes,  at  Razof.    Can 
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you  understand  it?  If  anyone  had  told  me  that 
in  two  years  I  would  go  back  there — ^Uke  that — 
that  I  would  come  all  noisy  and  rough  and  break 
in  upon  three  women — three  nuns  who  had  run 
away  from  the  convent  .     .     .  three  nuns. 

Elena:    She  was  a  child,  a  mere  child. 

Captain:  Yes,  Uke  my  own  Uttle  wounded 
violet  who  died.  And  we  came  like  beasts,  like 
jungle  beasts  crashing  down  to  the  water  to  drink! 

Captain  [suddenly  vehement]:  And  that  was 
at  Razof!  Do  you  understand?  \Weakly  again] 
But  we  weren't  needlessly  cruel,  were  we?  We 
weren't  needlessly  cruel!  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  I  am  sure  we  weren't.  [Still  weaker.]  How 
my  head  aches!  My  mind  aches.  Why  do  you 
make  me  talk? 

Elena:  Go  on.  I  want  to  hear  everything. 
[She  gives  him  a  sip  from  the  glass.] 

Captain  [re-acting  at  once]:  I  wanted  to  be  a 
great  philosopher.  All  Germans  want  to  be  phil- 
osophers. It  is  because  we  think  that  Ufe  can  be 
made  to  order  by  machine.  I  suppose  we  lack 
faith  in  God.  We  have  only  practical  imagina- 
tion. Fact  for  fact  and  don't  flinch!  That's  a 
German  mind  for  you!  \Wearily.]  Oh,  I  am  get- 
ting tired  again.  I  feel  so  weak.  [After  a  moment, 
in  which  he  has  rolled  his  head  wearily  away  and 
then  rolled  it  hack  a^ain.]  Sister,  do  you  think 
there  is  a  God? 

Elena:    Not  for  you! 

Captain  [childishly]:  Come  nearer  me.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you  any  more.  Come  give  me  your 
hand. 

Elena:    I  would  kill  you  first! 

Captain:    Give  me  your  hand.    I  see  you  now 
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as  you  are.  You  are  a  nun  and  a  saint.  Give  me 
your  kind  hand. 

Elena:  Do  you  think  that  I  could  forgive 
you? 

Captain  :  Yes.  Men  and  women  are  but  men 
and  women  and  sublimities  have  to  find  their  way 
in  somehow — and  they  do.  Our  flesh  has  been 
one,  Sister  Elena.  Have  you  forgotten?  One 
moment  and  we  flamed  into  each  other  and  faced 
eternity  as  one  body  and  one  soul. 

Elena:    [trembling]:    Boche! 

Captain:  I  was  not  myself  that  night.  I  was 
an  harassed  thing  torn  from  my  books,  from  my 
little  world  of  dreams,  painted  over  to  look  Hke 
thousands  of  others,  sent  out  bUndly  to  crush 
and  kill  and  destroy.  I  had  no  skill  in  all  that. 
I  had  no  heart  in  all  that.  I  struck  out  blindly 
in  a  foreign  world,  doing  things  aUen  to  myself, 
all  the  time  growing  stranger  and  more  loathsome 
to  myself.  Can't  you  understand  any  of  that? 
Is  there  nothing  in  this  world  that  everyone  can 
understand? 

Elena:    I  hate  you! 

Captain:  Yes,  hate!  That  is  it.  We  discovered 
that  in  our  laboratories.  Sister.  Oh,  a  bUnd  world, 
Sister,  which  takes  its  pattern  from  us! 

Elena:  You  discovered  hate  for  us.  Now 
we  know  what  it  is. 

Captain:  The  German  victory  will  be — 
Alhed — hate,  Elena. 

Elena:  We  fought  you  as  Christians  until 
we  discovered  that  you  were  not  fit  to  be  treated 
even  as  dogs. 

Captain:  Are  you  going  to  let  us  kill  Christ, 
too? 

Elena:    No!     God   forbid! 
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Captain:  Elena,  take  my  hand.  It  is  no 
longer  the  hand  of  a  Hungarian.  It  is  no  longer 
the  hand  of  a  soldier.  It  will  soon  belong  to  one 
who  understands  everything — ^but  hate. 

Elena  [in  a  hushed  voice] :  Do  you  think  that 
He  will  forgive  you? 

Captain:    I  feel  that  He  has  forgiven  me. 

Elena  [She  starts  to  take  his  hand\:  No.  I 
can  never  touch  you. 

Captain:  Your  hate  is  weakening,  Elena.  I 
know  it  is  weakening.  It  is  breaking  through, 
here  and  there,  as  the  dawn  breaks  through  the 
night  sky. 

Elena:  "The  dawn  is  wiser  than  the  eve." 
It  is  an  old  Slavic  sa5dng. 

Captain:    You  are  forgiving.     I  can  feel  it. 

Elena  :    I  can  never  forgive ! 

Captain:  As  I  felt  your  hate,  now  I  feel  your 
love.  It  is  entering  every  cell — like  the  simshine. 
It  is  singing  into  me  Uke  a  blessing.  Sister  Elena, 
your  hate  that  has  kiUed  me  is  making  me  glad 
to  die! 

Elena  [in  a  low,  strained  voice] :  My  hate  that 
has  killed  you!    Have  I  done  that? 

Captain:  And  now  you  care  that  I  am  dying. 
You  care? 

Elena  [after  a  pause  she  gives  him  her  hand]: 
Yes,  I  care. 

Captain   [tremulously]:    Elena! 

Elena:    What  is  this?    I  do  not  understand. 

Captain:    I  am  so  weary.    Read  me  a  story. 

Elena:  There  is  no  book  here.  The  Bible — 
[She  touches  the  hook  on  the  table.] 

Captain:  Well,  read  from  it — I  don't  mind. 
[She  takes  the  Bible  from  the  table  and  sits   beside 

him.    As  she  reads,  the  dawn  grows  brighter  and 
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brighter,  and  at  last  she  reaches  up  and  puts  out 

the  night  light.] 

Elena  [She  reads  in  a  sweet,  low  voice  accustomed 
to  the  beautiful  rhythm  of  the  text] : 

"Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  known  me; 
thou  hast  known  my  sitting  down,  and  my  rising 
up. 

"Thou  hast  understood  my  thoughts  afar  off; 
my  path  and  my  lying  down  thou  hast  searched 
out. 

"And  thou  hast  foreseen  all  my  ways;  for  there 
is  no  speech  in  my  tongue. 

"Behold,  0  Lord,  thou  hast  known  all  things, 
the  last  and  those  of  old;  thou  hast  formed  me, 
and  hast  laid  thy  hand  upon  me. 

"Thy  knowledge  is  become  wonderful  to  me; 
it  is  high  and  I  cannot  reach  it. 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  Or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  face? 

"If  I  ascend  into  Heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I 
descend  into  Hell  thou  art  present. 

"If  I  take  my  wings  early  in  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea; 

"Even  there  also  shall  thy  hand  lead  me — ." 

Captain  [rising  in  bed — shrieking] :  Stop !  Stop ! 
Don't  let  them  do  it!  Help!  Oh,  is  there  no  one 
to  stop  them! 

Elena  [She  rushes  to  him  and  taking  him  in  her 
arms,  tries  to  push  him  down  to  the  bed  again] :  Lie 
down.  Lie  down!  You  wiU  start  another  hem- 
orrhage. 

Captain:  They  are  killing  each  other.  My 
brothers  are  killing  your  brothers!  Oh,  let  me 
go.    Let  me  go  and  tell  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

Elena  [struggling  with  him]:    Lie  back  now. 
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Lie  back.    This  is  fatal  to  you.    Why  must  you 
do  such  a  thing? 

Captain:  Let  me  tell  them  —  let  me  go  and 
tell  them  —  They  must  see  it  —  They  must  under- 
stand —  The  Slavs  must  join  as  one.  They  must 
understand  —  imderstand.  —  Hold  me !  I  am 
sUpping. 

Elena:    I  have  you.    Lie  back. 

Captain  [as  she  helps  him  down  to  the  bed  again] : 
Say  something — tell  me — what  you  were  reading — 

Elena  [softly]:  ''If  I  take  my  wings  early  in 
the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea;  even  there  also  shall  thy  hand  lead  me." 

Captain:    No,  not  that  now — nearer — 

Elena  [folding  him  in  her  arms,  sobbing] :  Child ! 
My  child! 

Captain:    Sister!    Sister!    Is  it  light  yet? 

Elena:    Yes,  it  is  light  now.    Day  has  come. 

Captain:    Day!    That  is  good.     [Slowly  slip- 
ping away.]    Day — day  has  come — day — 
[He  dies.    Elena  bends  over  him,  anxioiLsly  watch- 
ing.   At  last  she  breaks  forth  in  a  sobbing  cry.] 

Elena:    No,  not  yet.    Not  yet! 
[She  rises  and  staggers  to  the  center  of  the  room, 

where  she  stands,  a  dark  cross  against  the  white 

of  the  window,  her  arms  stretched  out  on  either 

side.] 

Elena:    Oh,  God,  give  me  back  my  hate! 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  PERMANENT 
PLAYHOUSE 

HE  pioneer  actors  and  actresses  in 
America  had  indeed  very  meagre 
settings  amid  which  to  exhibit  what- 
ever histrionic  ability  they  possessed. 
At  first  they  were  obUged  to  perform 
in  any  room  they  could  obtain,  and 
although  there  were  play-houses  in 
New  York  and  Charleston  as  early  as  1733  and 
1735,  all  of  those  erected  before  the  year  1766 
were  merely  temporary  devices.  In  1751  there 
was  a  ''theatre"  in  New  York  which  had  ''ten 
boxes,"  the  price  per  box  being  5  shiUings,  with  a 
total  seating  capacity  for  about  300  persons.  Aft- 
erwards, other  temporary  play-houses  were  built  in 
New  York,  such  as  Cruger's  Wharf  Theatre,  1758, 
and  Chapel  Street  Theatre,  1761.  In  Philadel- 
phia, despite  the  intense  opposition  of  the  Quakers, 
several  temporary  play-houses  were  erected,  and 
Plumstead's  Warehouse — still  standing  in  1849 — 
was  also  used  as  a  theatre.  Indeed  it  was  in 
Philadelphia  that  America's  first  permanent  play- 
house, the  South wark  Theatre,  was  completed  in 
1766. 

This  first  permanent  play-house  in  America  was 
known  as  the  Old  Southwark  Theatre,  being 
situated  on  South  Street,  above  Fourth  Street, 
and  it  was  used  for  dramatic  performances  from 
1766  till  1821.  Its  upper  walls  were  of  wood, 
those  of  the  first  story  of  brick,  both  wooden 
and  brick  walls  being  rudely  constructed.     In 
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fact,  the  whole  building  was  exceedingly  plain  and 
poorly  arranged,  and,  what  made  its  appearance 
still  more  miattractive,  it  was  painted  a  glaring 
red.  None  of  the  seats  in  the  house — ^boxes,  pit 
or  gallery — was  particularly  cosy,  and  the  view 
from  the  boxes  was  hidden  by  large  wooden  posts 
which  supported  the  roof.  Needless  to  state,  this 
theatre  was  Ughted  by  neither  electricity  nor  gas, 
its  stage  being  illuminated  by  oil-lamps  unprotect- 
ed by  glass.  In  1821  it  was  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  soon  afterwards  the  damage  was  re- 
paired, its  walls  being  raised.  The  theatrical  career 
of  the  building  was  now  at  an  end  and  henceforth 
it  was  known  as  Young's  Distillery.  This  struc- 
ture which  had  been  America's  first  permanent 
play-house  died  finally  of  old  age  and  of  improve- 
ments in  buildings.  Its  walls  did  not  wholly  dis- 
appear until  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Unsatisfactory  as  was  this  play-house  from 
modern  standards,  it  was  indeed  an  improvement 
on  the  temporary  structures  which  preceded  it. 
There  had  been  great  opposition  to  its  erection, 
not  only  by  the  Quakers  but  also  by  other  sects, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  did  not  approve  of  theatrical 
exhibitions.  Nevertheless,  the  play-house  was 
completed,  whereupon,  as  soon  as  the  Assembly 
was  convened,  February  16,  1767,  a  Remon- 
strance which  was  presented  to  Governor  John 
Penn  was  prepared  by  enemies  of  the  histrionic 
art.  The  Grovernor,  however,  was  not  favorably 
impressed  by  this  Remonstrance,  and  the  new 
theatre  was  permitted  to  continue  without  any 
opposition  from  him. 

But  already  the  Southwark  Theatre  had  opened 
its  doors.    This  occurred  on  November  21,  1766^ 
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and  a  season  followed  that  was  remarkable  for  its 
length  and  the  variety  of  its  plays.  It  did  not  end 
until  July  6,  1767.  Around  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  an  EngUsh  dramatic  company  had 
come  to  America,  and  at  the  time  when  the  South- 
wark  Theatre  was  opened  this  company  was  in 
complete  possession  of  the  American  stage.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  this  company  that  appeared  at 
the  initial  performance  in  1766.  Up  to  that  time 
it  had  been  known  as  an  English  company,  but 
at  the  first  performance  in  the  Southwark  Theatre 
it  was  called  "The  American  Company,"  by  which 
name  it  was  known  ever  afterwards.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, who  followed  Mr.  Hallam  as  manager  of 
the  company,  presented  several  new  players  and 
his  troupe  was  an  improvement  over  the  preceding 
company. 

This  first  season  at  the  Southwark  Theatre  was 
begun  with  the  tragedy  of  "Douglas,"  by  Home, 
with  Garrick's  version  of  "Catherine  and  Pe- 
truchio"  as  an  afterpiece.  The  cast  for  this  open- 
ing performance  on  November  21,  1766,  was  as 
follows : 

Douglas Mr.  Hallam 

Lord  Randolph Mr.  Douglass 

Glenalvon Mr.  Wall 

Norval Mr.  Morris 

Anna Mrs.  Harman 

Lady  Randolph Mrs.  Douglass 

The  plays  performed  immediately  after  "Douglas" 
were  "School  for  Lovers,"  by  Whitehead,  on 
November  24;  "Jane  Shore,"  by  Rowe,  on  No- 
vember 26;  and  "Beggar's  Opera,"  by  Gay,  and 
"Old  Maid,"  by  Murphy,  on  November  28. 
Among  many  other  plays  during  this  season  of 
1766-67    were    "Orphans    of    China,"    "Miser," 
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*'Love  Makes  a  Man,"  as  well  as  some  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  The  most  interesting  occurrence 
was  the  production  of  the  first  American  play 
ever  seen  upon  a  stage.  It  was  named  ''The 
Prince  of  Parthia." 

The  comic  opera,  ''The  Disappointment,"  had 
been  the  first  American  play  announced  for  pro- 
duction, but  the  first  American  play  really  pro- 
duced was  "The  Prince  of  Parthia."  This  was  a 
tragedy  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  younger,  who 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1736.  As  an  acting 
play,  "The  Prince  of  Parthia"  was  worthless;  it 
had  Uttle  plot  and  no  action.  It  was,  as  it  de- 
served to  be,  a  fiat  failure.  Respecting  it,  the 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette: 

"By  Authority. 
By  the  American  Company. 
At   the   new   Theatre   in   Southwark, 
tomorrow,  being  the  24th  of  April,  will 
be  presented  a  Tragedy,  written  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  GODFREY, 
of  this  city,  called  The  Prince  of  Parthia; 
To  which  will  be  added  The  Contrivances. 
To  begin  precisely  at  seven  o'clock. 
Vivant  Rex  et  Regina." 
The   probable    cast   for   this   short-lived    first 
American  play  was  as  follows: 

Artabanes,  King  of  Parthia Mr.  Douglass 

Arsaces Mr.  Hallam 

Vardanesl,  .     ^^^^  [Mr.  TomUnson 

Gotarzes}^'  ^^^« \Mr.  Wall 

Barzaphernes,  lieutenant-general   under 

Arsaces Mr.  Allyn 

Lysias     1  officers  f  Mr.  Broadbelt 

Phrastes  J  at  court \  Mr.  Greville 
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Bethas,  a  noble  captive Mr.   Morris 

Thermusa,  the  queen Mrs.  Douglass 

Evanthe,  beloved  by  Arsaces Miss  Cheer 

Gleone,  her  confidante Miss  Wainwright 

Edessa,  attendant  on  the  queen Mrs.  Morris 

The  attendance  at  the  Southwark  Theatre  dur- 
ing its  first  season  was  not  large.  Both  the  players 
and  their  plays  (excepting  "The  Prince  of  Parth- 
ia")  were  of  good  quaUty,  but  there  was  great 
opposition  to  them.  Several  benefits  were  given, 
but  one  of  these — Miss  Hallam's —  was  postponed, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat.  Indeed,  the  heat  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  second  week  of  June  be- 
came so  intense  that  the  management  announced 
that  ''There  are  some  alterations  made  in  the  house 
in  order  to  render  it  cool." 

The  first  season  ended  on  July  6,  but  during 
the  following  autumn  the  Southwark  Theatre 
was  re-opened.  This  second  season  lasted  only 
a  short  period,  from  September  24  till  November 
23,  but  the  American  Company  gave  a  still  better 
exhibition  of  acting  than  it  did  in  the  preceding 
season.  A  third  season  followed  in  1768-69,  and 
a  fourth  one  in  1769-70.  This  fourth  season,  which 
began  November  8  and  ended  May  24,  was  very 
brilliant,  the  plays  presented  being  particularly 
attractive.  A  fifth  season,  which  was  also  a  very 
successful  one,  lasted  from  October  28,  1772,  till 
March  22,  1773.  The  period  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  now  approaching,  and  the  sixth 
season  of  the  Company  was  announced  for  a  fort- 
night only.  The  sixth  season  commenced  Novem- 
ber 1, 1773,  and  closed  with  plays  named  "The  West 
Indian,"  by  Cumberland,  and  "Cross  Purposes," 
by  O'Brien,  November  15. 

While  the  British  army  occupied  Philadelphia 
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during  the  Revolutionary  War,  some  of  the  of- 
ficers under  General  Howe  gave  dramatic  per- 
formances which  proved  very  successful  at  the 
South wark  Theatre.  After  the  return  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  that  city,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  begin  a  seventh  regular  season  at  the  play- 
house, but  the  members  of  the  Congress  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  this.  When  the  War  was 
over,  the  Southwark  Theatre  again  became  the 
center  of  dramatic  hfe  in  Philadelphia,  and  after 
the  National  Capital  was  changed  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  President  Washington  often  at- 
tended performances  at  that  play-house.  Indeed, 
its  management  provided  for  him  and  his  guests 
the  east  stage-box,  putting  in  cushioned  seats 
and  otherwise  adorning  the  interior  of  the  presi- 
dential box. 

The  American  debut  of  John  Hodgkinson,  an 
English  actor  of  considerable  ability,  was  made 
at  the  Southwark  Theatre,  September  26,  1792. 
However,  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
drama,  which  commenced  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  other  and  much  better  play- 
houses were  constructed,  and  the  old  Southwark 
Theatre  was  finally  surpassed  by  the  new  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre.  Nevertheless,  the  Old  South 
Street  Theatre,  as  it  was  also  known,  continued 
as  a  play-house  for  about  twenty  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  One  of  the  last 
actors  who  appeared  on  its  stage, — according  to 
his  own  story — was  no  less  a  personage  than  Edwin 
Forrest.  Mr.  Forrest's  parents  resided  at  one 
time  in  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  and  the  theatre 
was  not  far  from  his  home.  He  was  about  four- 
teen years  old  at  the  time,  and  he  was  given  a 
lady's  part,  the  lady  being  a  captive  in  a  Turkish 
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prison.  But  unfortunately,  Forrest  was  recog- 
nized by  some  of  his  playmates.  These  playmates 
raised  such  a  disturbance  over  their  discovery — 
their  elders  in  the  audience  had  suspected  nothing 
— that  the  management  hastened  to  "fire"  Forrest. 
Thus,  the  first  appearance  of  Edwin  Forrest  upon 
the  legitimate  stage  ended  in  complete  failure. 
Charles  Nevers  Holmes. 


CHICAGO'S  YEAR  OF  DRAMA 

A  Drama  League  Report 

HE  Playgoing  Committee  of  the 
Drama  League  of  Chicago  found  dur- 
ing the  year  that  its  labors  were  greatly 
decreased.  The  plays  visited  num- 
bered twenty-four,  those  bulletined 
nine.  These  numbers  are  at  least  a 
third  smaller  than  is  usual  during  the 
theatrical  season,  and  of  the  plays  bulletined  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  two  probably  would  not 
have  received  commendation  had  it  not  been  that 
for  several  weeks  no  more  suitable  plays  were 
presented. 

The  plays  bulletined  are  the  following: 

Happiness 

The  Crowded  Hour 

The  Copperhead 

Old  Lady  31 

The  Masquerader 

Tillie 

Scandal 

Penrod 

The  Saving  Grace 

The  plays  visited  but  not  bulletined  are: 

The  Rotters 

The  Little  Brother 

The  Long  Dash 

The  Ideal  Husband 

She  Walked  in  Her  Sleep 

Business  Before  Pleasure 

The  Off  Chance 
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Keep  Her  Smiling 

Tiger   Rose 

The  Little  Teacher 

Never  Too  Late 

The  Mollusc 

The  Better  'Ole 

Sleeping  Partners 

Thirty  Days 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  of  the 
unusual  condition  in  Chicago  theatres  this  year. 
The  financial  situation  in  the  autumn  was  made 
tense  by  the  war  and  expensive  new  ventures  were 
hazarded  with  reserve.  Too,  the  managers  were 
unable  to  analyse  the  public  mind  and  taste — 
as  they  still  are.  Has  the  war  made  us  desire  more 
or  less  emotion  on  the  stage?  Do  we  wish  plays 
of  spiritual  guidance?  It  was  commonly  said  that 
after  the  war  we  should — ^but  we  do  not  seem  to. 
Do  we  wish,  now  that  the  relaxation  has  come, 
only  to  be  amused?  Apparently  the  managers 
think  so  and  apparently  we  agree. 

One  of  the  most  displeasing  features  of  the  year 
has  been  the  in-no-measure  decreased  tendency 
of  the  managers  to  send  inferior  casts  and  pro- 
ductions to  Chicago.  The  glaring  example  was 
to  be  seen  in  Oscar  Wilde's  brilliant  high  comedy 
The  Ideal  Husband,  a  play  which  the  League  was 
wholly  ready  to  support.  On  the  opening  night 
the  cast  was  so  new  that  even  the  words  of  the 
parts  had  not  been  mastered  by  the  actors.  Only 
a  few  who  had  appeared  in  the  play  in  New  York, 
a  few  days  before,  reached  Chicago,  and  they 
played  minor  roles. 

Another  matter  of  regret  is  that  most  of  the 
productions  have  been  made  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  movement  as  the 
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"new  art  of  the  theatre."  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising when  one  realizes  that  the  new  art  is  no 
more  expensive  than  the  old  lack  of  art  and  that 
the  achievements  of  the  art  theatres  are  studied 
and  immediately  made  use  of  by  the  producers 
of  such  financial  successes  as  the  Follies.  Even 
after  being  shown  the  way  by  Stuart  Walker  in 
Seventeen,  the  producer  of  Penrod  reverted  to  the 
tawdriest,  most  untrue  settings,  without  a  gUmmer 
of  tone.  Is  there  not  a  prevailing  impression  that 
the  better  the  drama  the  less  it  needs  careful 
production? 

Two  types  of  pla^^s  commonly  seen  this  year 
give  one  reason  for  thought.  The  bedroom  play 
as  we  have  it  deserves  Uttle  of  the  credit  which  we 
hesitatingly  give  the  French  triangle  play,  for  the 
latter  by  the  deft  deUneation  of  character  often 
reveals,  through  the  triangle,  serious  interpreta- 
tions of  life,  while  our  variety  reveals  only  the 
bed,  and  a  "Voguish"  bed  at  that.  The  other 
type  is  the  melodrama.  We  have  constantly  been 
told  that  the  moving  pictures  have  driven  out  the 
gallery  god  and  his  joy  the  melodrama.  Neither 
seems  this  year  to  be  wholly  true.  The  galleries 
are  coming  back  and  the  melodrama  is  back.  The 
old  material  of  Tiger  Rose,  refurbished  with  the 
clever  clap  trap  of  Belasco  proves  the  point;  the 
Little  Teacher,  a  better  play  badly  produced,  em- 
phasizes it. 

The  war  motif  has  had  little  to  do  with  Chicago's 
productions  this  year  for  where  it  has  been  used 
seriously  it  has  failed  except  in  the  case  of  The 
Crowded  Hour  which  came  a  year  too  late  and, 
though  successful  in  the  autumn,  would  have  less 
appeal  now.  The  Better  'Ole  is  the  lonely  example 
of  a  war  play  which  still  engages  public  attention 
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and  this  treats  but  slightly  the  war's  real  sig- 
nificance. 

There  are  reasons  in  this  last  season,  however, 
for  more  than  usual  optimism.  At  last  our  drama 
is  dealing  with  truly  American  subjects  and  being 
written  by  American  dramatists.  Seventeen  of 
the  twenty-four  plays  are  all  American.  Only 
three  of  those  bulletined  deal  with  a  foreign  sub- 
ject, and  one  of  these  was  dramatized  by  an 
American.  Such  a  record  is  new  in  our  country. 
It  is  said  that  London  is  now  importing  our  plays 
in  great  numbers,  reversing  wholly  the  situation 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Nor  are  this  year's  dramas 
wholly  devoted  to  Broadway.  Old  Lady  31,  The 
Copperhead,  Tillie  and  Penrod  have  surely  opened 
the  eyes  of  playwrights  and  producers  to  the  wealth 
of  dramatic  material  throughout  our  country. 

Scandal  represented  another  phase  of  progress. 
The  American  audience  has  seldom  appreciated 
high  comedy,  probably  largely  because  it  has  dealt 
continuously  with  foreign  society.  The  native 
dramatist  has  seen  few  possibiUties  with  this  form 
and  the  native  actor  has  been  most  unhappy  in 
his  attempts  to  portray  the  types  required.  In 
material,  form,  and  acting  Scandal  marks  definite 
achievement  in  a  new  and  difficult  phase  of  Amer- 
ican drama. 

The  last  reason  for  good  cheer  is  that  the 
stage  has  given  this  year  an  unusual  number 
of  really  remarkable  impersonations.  Acting  is 
reaching  a  very  highpoint  of  excellence  in  this 
country.  Such  characterizations  as  those  given 
us  this  year — to  name  only  a  few  of  a  large  group — 
by  Lionel  Barrymore,  Walker  Whiteside,  Miss 
ColHnge,  Guy  Bates  Post,  Charles  Cherry  and 
Miss  Lenore  Ulric,  deserve  our  entire  approbation. 
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Many  minor  parts  have  been  played  with  an  ex- 
cellence defining  a  new  day  for  the  American  actor 
— and  for  the  American  theatre  goer. 
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A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 

By  J.    MiLNOR   DOREY 


Cast 

John  Delker,  the  Father   Sam  Delker,  their  Son 
Ann  Delker,  the  Mother    Mag   Metzger,   a 

Town's  Girl 
Scene  :  The  kitchen  of  a  miller's  house  in  a  small 
town  in  central  Pennsylvania ,  on  an  early  morn- 
ing in  March.  At  the  hack  there  is  a  door  leading 
to  the  rear  yard.  At  the  left  is  a  window ,  vn^ 
the  shade  partly  drawn,  showing  the  same  view. 
When  the  shade  is  raised  the  mill  is  seen.  The 
muffled  noise  of  the  mill  race  is  heard  all  through 
the  play,  sounding  momentarily  louder  when  the 
door  is  opened.  There  is  a  door  at  the  right  which 
leads  to  the  second  floor.  A  table  set  with  dishes 
stands  against  the  wall.  The  stove  is  against 
the  wall  opposite.  Between  the  stair  door  and  the 
table  is  a  door  to  the  cellar.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  rag  carpet.  The  wall  is  wainscoted  with 
wood.  The  wall  above  and  ceiling  is  painted  a 
flat,  dull  color.  A  chair  stands  by  the  window. 
Three  chairs  are  at  the  table.  Over  the  table  is  a 
mantel  on  which  is  an  old-fashioned  clock  whose 
ticking  is  heard.  On  the  cellar  door  is  a  towel  rack. 
Between  the  door  and  the  stove  is  a  sink.  A  wood 
box,  empty,  is  by  the  stove.     The  faint  light  of 
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dawn,  which  gradually  increases  to  daylight,  is 
seen  through  the  window  below  the  shade.  The 
dock  strikes  five  as  John  Delker,  a  miller,  comes 
downstairs  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  stocking  feet, 
with  a  lighted  lamp.  He  is  a  ruddy-complexioned, 
stockily-built  man,  with  bushy  hair,  uncombed. 
He  places  the  lamp  on  the  mantel,  yawns,  raises 
the  window  shade,  then  goes  to  the  stove.  He 
sees  that  the  fire  has  not  been  built,  glances  at  the 
wood  box,  and  goes  to  the  stair  door  and  calls.] 
John:    Ann! 

Ann  {from  upstairs] :    What  you  want? 
John:    Call  Sam.    The  fire  ain't  built,  an'  the 

wood  box  is  empty. 
Ann  [calling]:    Sam!  Git  up!  What  you  doin' 

in  bed,  yet?    [There  is  no  response.]    Sam!    Ain't 

you  fed  the  horses?     [There  is  still  no  response.] 

Git  right  up,  I  say.    It's  late.    [She  comes  down 

stairs.] 

[Ann  Delker  is  a  thin,  raw-boned  woman  with 
sharp  eyes  and  a  flat  bosom.  Her  sparse,  grayed 
hair  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  fastened  in  the 
back  in  a  hard  knot.  She  finishes  buttoning  a 
one-piece  dress  as  she  enters  the  room,  and  ties 
on  an  apron  which  she  takes  from  the  stair  door.] 
John  [yawning  again  as  he  starts  to  build  the  fire] : 

Let  him  sleep.    I'll  feed  the  horses. 
Ann:   You!   What  for? 
John:    Well,  the  meetin'  last  night  lasted  long, 

you  know. 

Ann  [She  opens  the  cellar  stairs  door  and  brings 

out  food] :    It  lasted  just  as  long  for  us,  John. 
John:    But  you  noticed  Sam,  didn't  you?    He 

went  out.     Mebby's  he's — 
Ann:    Yes,   I   noticed.     An'   it's   high   time. 
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The  protracted  meetin'  's  been  goin'  on  since  New 
Year's — an'  Conference  comes  next  week. 

John:    An'  he's  been  goin'  stiddy. 

Ann:  Yes,  it's  high  time.  I  think  he's  under 
conviction  at  last. 

John:    I  hope  not. 

Ann:    What! 

John:  I  hope  not.  He's  a  good  boy,  stiddy. 
He  don't  run  around.  He  goes  to  church  and 
Sunday  School.  He  tries  to  do  what's  right. 
What  more — 

Ann:  John  Delker!  We  are  all  sinners  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  The  Bible  says  that,  an'  the 
preacher  says  it.  I  was  raised  stricter  than  you. 
Us  Methodists  beUeve  in  salvation  by  conviction 
of  sin.    You  Baptists — well — 

John:  Now,  Ann,  didn't  I  change  Methodist 
when  I  married  you? 

Ann:  But  you  don't  talk  like  one.  I  was 
brought  up  rigid.  I  went  to  the  altar  when  I  was 
nine.  I  seen  the  errors  of  my  ways,  I  sought  the 
Lord  and  he  found  me,  an'  I've  been  saved  ever 
since.  Praise  the  Lord!  No  one  can  say  I  don't 
act  my  reUgion. 

John  :  Yes,  you  do  let  it  be  known  that  you're 
saved  all  right.  Now,  there's  Sam.  You're  at 
him  every  revival  to  go  to  the  altar  an'  git  salva- 
tion.    What's   he — 

Ann:  What's  he  done?  There  you  go  agin. 
He  hain't  done  nothin'  bad  outright,  but  he's  a 
sinner  just  the  same  in  the  sight  o'  the  Lord. 
You're  always  excusin'  him. 

John:  An'  I  always  will.  He's  a  good  boy, 
stiddy,  healthy — jist  normal.  There  ain't  a 
straighter  in  the  township. 

Ann:    Jist  the  same,  he's  under  conviction  at 
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last.     He  hain't  said  nothin'  for  a  week.      Some 

spell's  come  over  him.     An'  he  left  the  meetin' 

last  night  as  soon  as  the  preacher  give  the  call  for 

sinners. 

[By  this  time  John  has  the  fire  built  and  is  washing 

his  face  and  hands  at  the  sink.    Ann  is  boiling 
coffee  and  frying  ham  on  the  stove.] 

John:  Yes,  I  noticed  he  was  worked  up.  Poor 
boy!    He  went  out  just  after  Mag  Metzger  did. 

Ann:  There's  another — the  worst  girl  in  town. 
She  wouldn't  go  forward — not  her.  I'll  warrant 
it  wasn't  conviction  o'  sin  that  made  her  leave. 
Who  shall  escape  if  he  neglects  so  great  salvation. 

John:  But  she's  been  there  every  night,  an' 
of  late  she  hain't  talked  or  laughed  in  church  once. 

Ann:  Couldn't  be.  There's  no  savin'  her. 
She's  thoroughly  bad.  She's  ruined  more  boys! 
Why  did  Sam  leave  when  she  did? 

John  [He  turns  while  brushing  his  hair]:  Now, 
Ann,  there  you  go  agin,  suspicionin'  folks.  You 
don't  know  a  thing  about  her.  No  one  does.  It's 
all  talk.  As  for  Sam,  what  can  you  be  thinkin' 
of? 

Ann:  What  I  hear's  enough.  If  I  thought 
she  was  after  our  Sam  I'd  rather  see  her  drownded 
in  the  mill  race.  Well,  how  long  are  we  goin'  to 
wait  on  Sam,  even  if  he  is  under  conviction?  He 
must  eat,  an'  the  work  must  be  done.    Call  him. 

John  [He  goes  to  the  stairs]:  Sam!  Sam!  [There 
is  no  response.] 

Ann  [setting  the  food  on  the  table] :   Go  on  up  an' 
see  what's  the  matter. 
[While  John  goes  upstairs  Ann  cuts  the   bread, 

humming  a  few  bars  of  the  old  revival  hymn, 

"Throw  Out  the  Life  Line  J  ^     John  returns.] 
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John:  He  ain't  there!  His  bed  hain't  been 
slept  in! 

Ann:    It  ain't?    Now  what's  he  up  to? 

John  Don't  be  hasty.  Remember  how  worked 
up  he  was  last  night. 

Ann  :  Well,  if  he's  been  walkin'  round  all  night 
wrestlin'  with  Satan,  it's  a  good  thing.  Mebby 
tonight  he'll  have  it  out  with  the  Lord.  Set  down 
an'  eat. 

John:  How  can  you  talk  so  hard  like!  [They 
sit  down  to  breakfast.] 

Ann:  Hard  like!  John  Delker,  sometimes  I 
think  you're  not  saved  yourself. 

John:  God  moves  in  divers  ways.  I  don't 
claim  to  be  no  saint,  but  I  try  to  do  right  an'  follow 
Scripture,  an'  I'll  take  my  chance. 

Ann:  I'm  goin'  to  git  the  preacher  to  preach 
right  at  you  tonight.  Awake  thou  that  sleepest! 
But  this  don't  explain  where  Sam  is. 

John:  If  he's  been  wanderin'  round  the  road 
all  night,  it's  a  positive  shame.  He's  a  good  boy, 
an'  there's  no  need  of  this  convictin'  business. 
You,  with  your  naggin'  an'  quotin'  scripture,  an' 
the  preacher  with  his  rantin' — 

Ann:  That's  enough!  I  won't  listen  to  you 
no  more.  He's  no<  a  good  boy.  No  man  is.  Didn't 
he  stay  away  from  Sunday  School  one  Sunday 
last  summer  an'  go  buggy  ridin'? 

John:    I  didn't  blame  him. 

Ann:  An'  didn't  he  ast  the  preacher  oncet  if 
people  had  free  wills,  why  they  was  punished  for 
exercisin'  'em? 

John  :  I  didn't  notice  as  the  preacher  answered 
him. 

Ann:  But  it  shows  how  his  mind  runs — such 
blasphemy!    He  made  the  preacher  real  mad. 
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John  :    Naturally. 

Ann:  An'  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  his  goin'  out 
o'  church  when  Mag  Metzger  did.  He's  been 
seen  whisperin'  with  her  on  the  street. 

John:  There  you  go  agin!  Whisperin'!  It 
ain't  so.  He  may  have  talked  with  her  once  or 
twice.    I  have  myself .    She  Hn  talk.    [He  chiLckles.] 

Ann:  John  Delker!  If  I  thought  for  one 
minute  any  of  my  kin  stooped  so  low  as  to  hold 
intercourse  with  one  o'  them  Metzgers,  I'd — 
[The  door  opens  and  Sam  enters  with  his  arm  about 

Mag.    Her  clothes  and  hair  are  disheveled,  and 

she  looks  forlorn.    Withal,  she  looks  like  a  girl  of 

intelligence  and  spirit.     Sam  is  a  replica  of  his 

father.] 

,Sam:    Mother,  this  is  Mag. 

Ann:    I  can  see  that. 

Sam:  She's — she's  not  feeling  well.  Won't 
you— 

Ann  :    Why  don't  she  go  home,  then? 

Sam:    She  won't. 

Ann:  Well,  what's  that —  [Svddenly.]  What 
you  doin'  with  her? 

Sam:    Mother,  I  want  you  to  let  her  stay  here. 

Ann:  What!  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses? 

John:    Now,  Ann,  do  be  careful. 

Sam  [As  Mag  makes  as  if  to  go] :    Don't  go,  Mag. 

Ann:  I  want  to  know  what  you're  doin'  here 
with  Mag  Metzger  at  this  time  o'  day?  An'  where 
you  bin  all  night? 

Sam:  Don't  bother  about  that — just  now, 
mother.  Mag  ain't  well.  She  don't  want  to  go 
home — she  don't  want  to  go  back  at  all,  and  I 
want  you  to  take  her  in  for  a  while.  Just  say  yes. 
I'll  explain.    You  see,  we've  been  con- 
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Ann:  You'll  explain!  Of  course  you  will. 
You'll  explain  what  all  this  means.  An'  then 
Mag  Metzer  will  take  herself  off  where  she  belongs. 
She's  taken  in — 

John:    Ann,  don't  say  it! 

Mag:  I  told  you,  Sam,  it  wouldn't  work.  I'll 
not  stay. 

Ann:  Oh,  it's  a  game  you're  working  on  me. 
Now  I  want  the  plain  truth. 

Sam  [with  just  a  touch  of  understanding  of  his 
mother's  interpretation]:  I've  told  you  the  truth. 
Can't  you  see?    Can't  you  understand? 

Ann:  Yes,  I  understand  only  too  well.  Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  the  truth,  or  will  you  once  and 
for  all  tell  me  why  she  ain't  feeUn'  well,  what  ails 
her,  an'  why  she  won't  go  home  where  she  belongs? 
If  I'd  a  known  that  my  boy  what  I  raised  proper — 

John:  Now,  Ann,  I  think  you'd  better  leave 
me  handle  this. 

Ann:  You!  Yes,  if  you  hadn't  always  excused 
him  and  made  him  think  he  was  good,  an'  egged 
him    on — 

John:  Egged  him  on!  Ann  Delker,  whatever 
possesses   you? 

Mag:    Sam,  I  can't,  I  won't  stay. 

Sam:  Now,  Mag,  just  wait  a  moment.  Mother 
doesn't  understand.  Father,  whatever 's  been 
done  I  take  the  blame.  [He  is  now  comprehending 
what  his  mother  thinks,  but  is  trying  not  to  believe 
it.] 

John:    That's  all  right,  boy,  I  understand. 

Ann:  You  understand!  An'  him  sayin'  to 
your  face  that  he'll  take  the  blame!  It's  just  what 
I  was  afraid  of.  To  think  that  my  boy  what'  I 
raised  proper  to  go  to  church  an'  Sunday  School, 
an'  tried  to  make  go  to  the  altar  year  after  year, 
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an'  done  right  by,  an'  had  the  preacher  talk  with 
him  too,  an'  tried  to  point  out  to  him  the  error  of 
his  ways,  an'  repent  an'  be  converted  that  his 
sins  may  be  forgiven — 

Sam  [making  a  desperate  effort  to  convince  his 
mother  before  she  says  what  she  should  not] :  That's 
just  it,  mother.  I  have  been — both  of  us,  Mag  and 
I.  We've  been  shown.  We've  seen  the  light. 
We're  convicted,  and,  mother,  we've  found  the 
Lord,  and  we're  saved!    We're  saved,  mother! 

Ann:  Oh,  Sam,  Sam!  To  think  that  you'd 
even  hide  your  shame  under  such  a  story!  To 
try  to  deceive  your  mother  under  the  cloak  of 
reUgion. 

Sam:  Mother,  you  don't  understand.  Don't 
talk  that  way.  It's  the  truth.  Both  Mag  and  I 
have  found  the  Lord.  Don't  make  me  tell  what 
we've  gone  through  with  this  night,  the  struggle, 
the  agony.    Do  beUeve  me.    Can't  you  see? 

Ann:  Yes,  I  can  see.  You  can't  make  me 
beUeve  that  it  took  you  all  night  out  in  the  open, 
Lord  knows  where.  You  can't  make  me  believe 
that  you  can  get  reUgion  outside  the  church.  You 
can't  be  saved  unless  you  go  to  the  altar  in  the 
sight  o'  God  an'  man,  an'  under  the  exhortin'  o' 
the  preacher.  You  don't  need  tell  me  no  more. 
I  know  what  you've  been  doin'  all  night.  An' 
to  think  that  my  own  son,  the  only  son  I've  got, 
should  do  that  evil  thing — an'  with  the  Ukes  o' 
Mag  Metzger.  Oh,  what  have  I  done,  what  have 
I  done,  Lord,  that  this  should  be  visited  on  me! 

Sam:    Mother!    You   surely   can't    mean — 

Mag  [She  has  been  all  this  time  striving  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings]:  Yes,  Sam,  she  does  mean. 
Can't  you  see  she  won't  beUeve  us?    Mrs.  Delker, 
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if  I  was  as  bad  as  you  thought  me,  if  I  had  one- 
tenth  the  evil  mind  you  have — 

Ann:  You — you  talk  that  way  to  me — you, 
the  town's  bad  woman  that's  corrupted  more 
boys  an'  men,  an'  now  wheedles  my  boy  into  your 
life  o'  shame — Get  out  o'  my  house !  Do  you  hear? 
Get  out  o'  my  house,  an'  leave  me  with  my  boy 
what  you've  soiled. 

John:  Ann  Delker!  If  all  your  boastin'  o' 
bein'  saved  has  made  you  say  what  you've  said  an' 
made  you  think  the  black  thoughts  in  your  mind 
I  don't  want  to  enter  your  church  agin,  an'  I  don't 
want  Sam  either.  Haven't  you  one  spark  o'  faith 
in  what  your  boy  is  an'  what  he's  said?  Could  he 
come  home  here  an'  bring  her  right  here  with  that 
lie  on  his  lips?  Sam,  I  beUeve  you,  if  your  mother 
don't.  I  don't  care  where  you  bin,  or  why  she 
won't  go  home.  She  can  stay  here  as  long  as  she 
wants. 

Ann  :  John  Delker,  this  house  is  as  much  mine 
as  yours,  an'  I  say  after  what  she's  done  to  my 
boy  she'll  not  stain  our  floor  one  minute  longer. 
You're  no  better  than  him  if  you  talk  like  you're 
doin'.    As  a  man  thinketh — 

Mag:  Mrs.  Delker,  you're  right.  I'm  not  fit 
to  stay  with  you.  You  can't  see  good  when  it's 
shoved  under  your  nose.  For  all  your  church  goin' 
an'  preachin'  salvation — for  others — you  can't 
tell  the  truth  from  a  he.  Well,  your  son  lied  to 
you.  That's  the  truth.  I  enticed  him  out  of 
church. 

Sam:    Mag,  what  are  you  saying! 

Mag:  Never  mind,  Sam.  I  made  him  do — 
what  you  said.  He  lied  to  conceal  it.  An'  it's 
not  been  the  first  time.  Can't  you  see — my  con- 
dition— an'  why  I  won't  go  home?    You  know  my 
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pap.  For  all  he  cares  what  I  do  he'd  horsewhip 
me  within  an  inch  o'  my  Ufe  if  I  came  home — 
this  way.  An'  don't  think  for  one  minute  I'd  soil 
your  floor.  I  wouldn't  have  come  now  if  Sam 
hadn't  made  me.  I  was  scared.  I'm  going.  Don't 
worry  about  your  fine  boy — ^you  raised  so  proper — 
when — something — happens.  fljl 

Sam  [in  horror]:    Mag! 

Mag  [she  stops  him] :  I'll  take  care  o'  myself 
— I  won't  come  back  on  him.  Go  back  to  your 
church,  Mrs.  Delker.  Go  back  and  pray  for  me 
— and  your  boy.  An'  you  might  put  in  one  for 
yourself,  while  you're  about  it.  Ha!  Ha!  [She 
laughs  horribly  and  goes  out  slamming  the  door.] 

Sam  [after  a  bewildered  pau^e,  rushing  to  the  door] : 
Come  back,  Mag!    Come  back! 

John  [stopping  him] :    This  is  not  true,  my  son? 

Sam  [half  crazed]:  True!  Of  course  not.  Can't 
you  see  mother  drove  her  to  it?  What  I  said  is 
God's  truth.  She's  Ued  to  you.  She's  Hed  be- 
cause my  own  mother  wouldn't  beUeve  the  word 
of  her  son.  She  wanted  to  think  evil  of  him. 
She  wanted  to  make  him  out  a  Uar  even  when  he 
told  her  the  truth  in  the  holy  name  of  reUgion  and 
the  church.  My  own  mother  who's  been  at  me 
year  in  and  year  out  to  go  to  the  altar  and  get 
converted,  and  made  me  beUeve  I  was  a  sinner. 
And  when  I  did  get  convicted  she  won't  beUeve 
it  and  makes  me  out  a  Uar  because  she  beUeves 
the  worst  of  people  and  Ustens  to  bad  stories  about 
a  girl  in  town  who  hain't  half  what's  been  said 
about  her.  That's  my  mother  who  bore  me,  who 
goes  to  church  and  preaches  good  to  other  people. 

Ann:  Sam!  Sam!  [Half  in  remonstrance,  half 
in  awe  of  him.] 

Sam:    I  teU  you  I  told  the  truth.     I've  been 
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going  night  after  night  to  protracted  meeting, 
and  last  night,  when  the  preacher  gave  the  call 
for  sinners  to  come  forward,  I  just  felt  I  must  go, 
but  something  pressed  down  on  me.  I  felt  that 
I  must  go  out  in  the  air  and  have  it  out  with  the 
Lord  under  the  sky.  I  knew  he'd  hear  me  there 
just  as  well  as  out  in  front  at  the  altar,  with  all 
the  people  shouting  and  singing.  I  wanted  to 
pray.  And  then  I  saw  Mag  Metzger,  and  she  was 
lying  on  the  church  steps  crying  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  And  when  she  saw  me  she 
ran  over  to  the  mill  race,  and  I  saw  her  take  off 
her  hat,  and  it  flashed  on  me  that  mebby  she  too 
was  under  conviction  and  just  couldn't  stand  it 
and  was  going  to  drown  herself.  I  ran  after  her,  and 
caught  her  just  in  time.  And — that's  about  all. 
That's  the  truth.  She  was  going  to  do  it.  She 
just  cried  and  prayed  and  begged  me  to  let  her 
drown  herseK.  She  knew  she  wasn't  a  good  girl, 
but  she's  been  more  sinned  against  by  the  likes 
of  people  Uke  mother  here,  with  their  slander 
and  gossip.  And  then  I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened, but  we  both  got  on  our  knees  and  prayed, 
and  then  we  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down  by 
the  mill  race  and  talked  and  talked,  and  then  we 
prayed  again.  We  didn't  know  what  time  it  was, 
but  there  we  staid  until  the  Lord  forgave  us  our 
sins  and  we  saw  the  Ught.  And,  Oh,  how  happy 
we  was!  I  saw  it  was  getting  day,  and  I  knew  what 
folks  would  say  if  I  took  her  home.  She  told  me 
her  pap  was  awful  mad  at  her  going  to  the  revival 
anyway,  and  threatened  to  horsewhip  her  if  she 
dared  to  get  converted.  She  was  scared  to  go 
home.  And  I  said — I  thought  my  mother — my 
own  mother — would  take  her  in,  that  she  would 
be  glad  to  know  she  was  converted,  and  me,  too, 
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I  thought — What  was  that!  [There  is  a  murmur 
of  voices  outside,  and  knocking  at  the  door.  John 
opens  it,  and  some  men  bring  in  the  wet  body  of  Mag, 
and  lay  it  on  the  floor.]  Mag!  Mag!  You've  done 
it!  Why  didn't  I  think!  Why  did  I  stay  here 
talking!  I  might  have  known.  Why  didn't  I 
stop  you?  [He  turns  to  his  mother.]  Now,  see  what 
you've  done — you  with  your  salvation  and  preach- 
ing and  evil  thoughts!  [He  gradually  works  him- 
self into  a  frenzy.]  See  what  you  have  done !  And 
this  is  what  your  church  and  altar  and  conviction 
of  sin  means!  If  this  is  all  it's  done  for  you,  I 
want  none  of  it.  I've  tried  to  live  straight,  but 
you  with  your  nagging,  and  the  preacher  with  his 
exhorting  got  me  so  worked  up  that  I  believed  I 
was  bad,  and  needed  salvation.  I'm  done  with 
it  all.  I'm  done  with  you  all.  I  don't  care  what 
becomes  of  me.  Go  out  and  feed  the  horses,  pap. 
I'U  never  feed  another  round  here. 

John:     Sam,  Sam,  don't  say  it! 

Sam:  I'm  through,  I  tell  you.  I'm  going  to 
the  Devil.  He's  all  there  is.  There  ain't  no  God. 
You  preach  God,  and  all  the  time  make  me  be- 
Ueve  I'm  possessed  of  the  Devil.  Here  goes.  Give 
her  to  me.  [He  picks  up  the  body  of  Mag  and 
starts  for  the  door.]  Get  out  of  the  way,  all  of  you. 
She's  better  than  all  of  you.  She  is  saved  now. 
[He  pauses  at  the  door,  then  turns  and  places  the 
body  at  the  feet  of  his  mother.]  No,  you've  got  to 
take  her  now.  You've  made  her  what  she  is,  and 
you've  got  to  take  her  so's  people  can  know  what 
you've  done.  [He  rushes  out  the  door,  shoving  the 
others  aside.  John  tries  to  stop  him,  then  stands 
at  the  door.  Presently  the  people  go  quietly  out  and 
close  the  door.    Ann  stands  like  one  in  a  trance. 
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Then  she  drops  to  her  knees  with  a  long  wail  of 
anguish.] 

Ann:  My  boy,  my  boy!  Comeback!  I  didn't 
mean  it.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  believe  you.  [Her 
voice  trails  off  as  John  stands  with  his  back  to  her, 
looking  at  the  door.]  Oh,  God,  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner.  Be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!  Hear  me, 
oh  Lord,  when  I  cry!  I'm  a  sinner  in  the  sight 
o'  God  an'  man.  How  shall  I  escape  if  I  neglect — 
Oh,  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  God,  be 
merciful  to  me — be  merciful — to  me.  [She  mum- 
bles and  buries  her  face  in  her  hands  and  kneels 
over  the  body  of  Mag.  John,  turning  in  amaze- 
ment, stares  at  her  a  moment,  then  gropes  his  way 
to  her,  and  bends  over  her,  extending  his  hands.  He 
speaks  in  a  hoarse  whisper.] 

John:  Ann — Ann — are  you — are  you — you're 
under  conviction! 
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MERICAN  drama  1  At  the  words 
themselves  can  you  not  hear  the  weep- 
ing, the  waiUng,  yes  and  even  the 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  despairing  la- 
ments over  the  hopelessly  weak  and 
dying  thing?  American  drama?  Its 
glory  is  gone,  let  us  hang  our  harps 
upon  the  willows  and  wring  our  hands  and  lament 
for  the  dead!  There  are  the  remarks  of  the 
reminiscent  elders  who  bemoan  the  old  stock  or- 
ganizations and  the  stars  of  the  palmy  days,  yet 
who  fail  to  realize  that  the  old  actor  of  the  palmy 
days  would  be  as  anachronistic  on  the  stage  to- 
day as  was  Garrick  playing  Romeo  in  short 
breeches  and  a  wig. 

Others  not  entirely  forespent  with  watching 
rush  with  first  aid  to  the  needy.  They  apply  the 
pulmotor  of  technic  to  resuscitate  the  dying;  they 
force  between  the  pallid  Ups  small  doses  of  nourish- 
ment from  little  playhouses,  intimate  theatres, 
EUzabethan  stage  societies.  Then  as  the  life  pulse 
ebbs,  all  these  devotees  throw  up  their  hands  at 
last  and  chant  in  solemn  epode  after  the  latest 
no-rules  of  the  Spectrist  School. 
Lo!  He  is  dying! 
Is  gone. 

But  because  he  came 
Of  a  youthful  and  virile  race, 
Cast  no  deepest  sables  over  him. 
Let  us  bury  him  in  half  mourning. 
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Let  us  inter  drama  in  the  black  and  white  of 
the   printed   book. 

It  may  really  be  that  the  extremely  keen  and 
widely  spread  interest  in  things  dramatic  indicates 
its  decline.  The  head  of  a  large,  wealthy  family 
can  pursue  his  even  way  without  being  much  dis- 
turbed, but  let  him  weaken  and  decline,  and 
notice  what  solicitude  and  obnoxious  attentions 
he  draws  upon  himself.  Years  of  neglect  and  dis- 
regard are  atoned  for  in  a  week  of  nursing, 
months  of  silence  by  a  long  visit.  Before  the  last 
heart  beat  flickers  and  the  pink  flush  fades,  tacit 
division  of  the  personal  effects  is  made  by  the 
waiting  heirs.  The  hundreds  of  books  published 
every  year  on  drama,  the  more  numerous  copies 
of  plays,  the  collected  editions  of  second  and  third 
rate  dramatists,  the  university  courses  in  play- 
writing,  the  ever  increasing  audacity  and  ability 
of  amateurs, — all  these  may  clearly  indicate  that 
drama  is  fainting,  corroborating  what  would  other- 
wise be  such  an  incredible  paradox.  The  heirs 
are  standing  ready  to  seize  upon  all  the  richness 
of  the  drama.  The  current  school  of  dancing  will 
carry  away  its  grace,  its  interpretative  skill,  its 
passion.  Women  will  wear  its  costumes.  The 
most  marvelous  feature  it  possesses,  the  beautiful 
human  voice,  will  be  "canned"  by  the  phonograph 
companies.  All  that  remains, — the  worst  of  the 
actor's  make-up,  will  go  to  the  "movies." 

To  the  well-intentioned  enthusiasts  who  would 
doctor  or  desert  the  play  in  the  three  ways  just 
cited,  a  few  truthful  remarks  must  be  addressed. 

Technic  alone  never  made  a  playwright.  He 
needed  a  great  deal  more.  You  may  know  all 
the  canons  of  Freytag's  Technik  des  Dramens,  or 
its  poor  translation,  or  all  the  principles  of  Mr. 
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William  Archer's  Playmaking,  and  yet  produce 
merely  a  study  in  still  life.  The  precepts  of  Aris- 
totle, Lessing,  Freytag,  Bruezntiere  sound  quite 
final  until  Ibsen  violates  them  all  in  two  such 
successful  dramas  as  Little  Eyolf  and  Ghosts,  for 
the  first  of  these  has  an  opening  act  of  a  deal  of 
action  then  two  acts  of  retrospective  dialogue, 
and  the  latter  seemingly  no  action  or  conflict  at 
all.  Students  of  technic  often  refer  to  the  "well- 
made  play"  sneeringly  as  though  it  were  a  reproach 
to  an  artist  to  do  his  work  well,  yet  the  great 
French  plays  are  all  well  made;  so  are  the  seem- 
ingly sprawling  conversations  of  Mr.  Geroge  B. 
Shaw.  Technic  alone  will  not  produce  great 
plays. 

Probably  the  most  influential  change  in  Amer- 
ican dramatic  conditions  recently  is  the  Uttle 
theatre  movement.  Out  of  it  will  doubtless  come 
great  things.  It  is  not  a  distinctively  American 
idea;  for  years  the  little  Grand  Guignol  of  Paris 
has  thrilled  us  and  tickled  us  with  its  bill  of  five 
or  six  short  tragedies  and  other  shockers.  The 
little  theatre  can  exert  a  revolutionary  influence 
upon  dramatics  generally,  but  mainly  only  by 
ceasing  to  be  a  little  theatre.  This  sacrifice  it  is 
quite  willing,  even  anxious,  to  make.  You  never 
knew  of  a  little  theatre  that  wasn't  willing  and 
anxious  to  increase  its  proportions.  The  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  of  New  York  began  with 
two  performances  a  week  in  the  east  side  Bandbox. 
Later  they  played  twice  a  day  to  crowded  houses 
in  the  Comedy  Theatre.  One  half  the  company 
went  on  the  road,  playing  seven  weeks  in  Chicago. 
The  Portmanteau  Theatre,  which  advertised  how 
it  could  be  set  up  in  a  dance  hall  or  a  hotel  parlor, 
has  grown  until  it  threatens  to  become  an  innova- 
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tion  trunk.  It  also  has  drawn  large  audiences  at 
two  dollars  a  seat  to  the  Princess  Theatre  in  New 
York  and  on  the  road. 

Whether  the  printed  play  helps  or  harms  the 
acted  drama  is  as  little  settled  now  as  it  was  when 
publishers  pirated  Shakespeare's  creations  and 
he  tried  to  prevent  them. 

But  to  the  physicians  who  prescribe  the  printed 
play  the  answer  has  been  very  bluntly  given  by 
Mr.  William  Gillette,  the  actor  dramatist,  who 
declares  that  no  one  can  judge  from  reading  what 
an  acted  play  is  like.  The  many  failures  and  with- 
drawals every  season  prove  that  men  who  for  years 
have  trained  themselves  to  judge  plays  from  the 
script  are  not  infallible.  A  reader  may  assert  that 
he  can  get  more  from  a  reading  than  a  performance, 
but  really  doesn't  the  claim  seem  a  little  prepos- 
terous? If  there  are  eight  characters  upon  the 
stage  while  one  is  speaking,  can  a  reader  hold  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  changing  expressions,  the 
gestures,  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  other 
seven  as  vividly  as  the  spectator  seizes  them  with 
his  visual  eye?  Does  he  imagine  the  tones,  the 
inflections  of  the  actor's  voice?  Mr.  Gillette 
pertinently  declares  that  the  printed  version  is 
no  more  the  play  than  is  the  sheet  of  paper  with 
Unes  and  dots  on  it  the  song.  He  calls  the  second, 
the  directions  of  the  song,  no  more  the  real  thing 
than  a  rubberoid  disk  with  rough  scratches  is  the 
song;  it  becomes  the  song  only  when  the  sound 
of  the  accompaniment  and  the  human  voice  have 
brought  it  into  being.  The  play  is  the  play  only 
when  men  and  women  with  life-like  gestures  and 
actions,  and  expressive  and,  if  possible,  beautiful 
voices,  enact  it  before  an  audience  with  eye  and 
ear  and  mind  alert.     The  book  contains  merely 
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directions  for  scenery  builder,  producer,  performer. 

The  printed  play  may  of  course  send  people 
into  the  theatre;  it  is  just  as  likely  to  keep  them 
away.  The  Uttle  theatres  when  they  are  success- 
ful (and  by  successful  I  mean  when  they  earn 
enough  money  to  assure  them  permanance,  regular 
audiences,  sMlled  performers)  must  affect  drama 
for  good,  and  affect  it  most  when  they  themselves 
pass  into  the  class  of  the  big  theatre;  a  skill  in 
technic  will  not  drag  the  drama  up  very  high  nor 
ingratiate  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  American 
public. 

American  drama  needs  today  only  what  drama 
needs  in  all  lands  and  at  all  times  for  its  vigorous 
sustenance,  large  doses  of  appreciative  audiences. 

Clarence  Stratton 


THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF 
TODAY 

ITTLE  by  little  the  art  life  of  the 
country  is  pulling  itself  together  again, 
awakening  to  the  consciousness  that 
now  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
nation's  rebirth,  the  country  needs 
its  services.  If  this  reconstruction 
period  is  really  to  reconstruct  we  must 
come  out  of  it  with  advanced  ideals  and  with 
awakened  art  interests.  Almost  alone  among  the 
art  organizations,  the  Drama  League  found  itself 
of  as  much  use  during  the  war  as  in  normal  times 
and  reaUzed  at  once  that  there  was  a  genuine  serv- 
ice for  it.  So  the  usual  activities  of  the  League 
were  laid  aside,  reading  circles  and  study  groups 
were  abandoned,  except  when  they  were  turned 
into  Red  Cross  sewing  groups,  while  the  real 
Ufe  and  ability  of  the  League  centers  went  into 
the  direct  channels  where  it  could  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  government  by  furnishing  entertain- 
ment to  the  men  in  uniform.  Every  center  which 
found  itself  in  any  way  accessible  to  camps  and 
cantonments  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  furnish- 
ing recreation  and  entertainment  for  those  camps, 
supplying  dramatic  directors  for  the  men  and 
taking  performers,  professional  and  amateur,  to 
the  huts  and  recreation  centers.  This  has  been  an 
arduous  task  but  one  cheerfully  performed;  even 
now  it  is  continuing  for  the  men  in  hospitals,  but 
the  work  for  smileage  and  for  cantonments  has 
largely  ceased. 
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And  out  of  this  experience  the  Drama  League 
has  emerged  with  a  single-minded  purpose,  to 
carry  on  in  civilian  hfe  some  part  of  what  the 
boys  have  received  in  camp;  to  continue  and  main- 
tain the  democratizing  of  the  arts  begun  in  camp. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  boys  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  in  camp  a  grade  of  entertainment 
utterly  unknown  to  them  before.  They  have 
learned  self-expression,  the  joy  of  creating,  they 
have  had  a  new  vision  of  art  ideals  and  standards 
and  they  have  learned  to  like  them.  Must  they 
go  back  to  old  standards?  Must  they  go  out  from 
the  clean,  wholesome,  happy,  roUicking  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Liberty  Theatre  and  the  Y  hut,  back 
to  the  cheap  dance  halls,  the  burlesque  show  and 
the  "movie"?  Must  they  go  back  to  the  utter 
dearth  of  recreation  in  the  small  isolated  towns? 
They  are  already  asking  this  question.  It  is  time 
we  ask  it  too.  We  have  lifted  them  out  of  this  old 
past,  have  shown  them  the  new  ideal;  unless  we 
are  wiUing  to  shirk  opportunities  and  deny  re- 
sponsibiHties  we  must  follow  them  back  to  their 
conm[iunities  and  continue  to  surround  them  with 
the  opportunities  for  self  expression  and  recrea- 
tion that  they  have  had  in  camp. 

So,  as  usually  happens,  from  one  duty  well  done 
arises  another  yet  to  do.  The  service  rendered 
to  the  men  in  camp  is  but  a  mite  compared  with 
the  great  opportunity  for  service  in  this  new  period. 
Without  having  to  look  afield  for  it,  without 
search  or  query,  the  Drama  League  finds  its  new 
tasks  lying  at  its  very  door.  As  one  looks  at  it  a 
little  more  closely  he  finds  this  new  task  not  so 
new  after  all,  but  ilather  a  vivifying  and  magni- 
fying of  the  original  purpose,  re-enforced  by  the 
greater  need  of  the  reconstruction  period. 
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At  the  bottom  of  all  Drama  League  effort  has 
always  been  the  declared  purpose  of  awakening 
the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
recreation.  Democratizing  the  arts  is  only  another 
way  of  expressing  the  early  slogan  of  restoring 
Drama  to  her  former  place  among  the  arts,  that 
place  so  well  maintained  by  the  early  Greeks. 
The  great  difference  now  is  that  the  work  has 
been  half  done  by  others.  In  this  period  of  a  year 
and  a  half  our  public  has  been  aroused,  the  people 
have  received  awakened  ideals  and  the  com- 
munity is  ready  for  a  work  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand before. 

The  great  experiences  of  camp  life,  the  new 
visions  of  Ufe  and  living,  which  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  gathering  together  of  huge  masses 
of  people  under  government  direction,  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  community  recreation.  Sensing 
the  tremendous  opportunity,  looking  out  into  the 
field  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  boys  whom  it 
has  been  serving  in  camp,  the  Drama  League 
realizes  that  it  must  help  to  meet  this  need  of  the 
community.  The  battle  is  half  fought  when  you 
have  aroused  a  desire  for  better  things,  when 
you  have  opened  eyes  before  bUnd  to  the  differ- 
ences in  standards;  all  that  remains  is  to  carry  the 
opportunity  into  every  community  where  these 
boys  will  go  and  prepare  for  them  some  form 
of  continuation  of  their  camp  recreation.  The 
plain  task  is  to  continue  the  work  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  recreation  as  a  world  force  by  seizing  this 
opportunity  and  bringing  into  the  home-town 
the  lesson  of  the  camps.  This  may  be  done  in 
many  ways.  Wholly  worthy  is  the  erection  of  a 
Hero  Memorial  that  shall  express  in  warm,  living 
service  to  the  community  the  ideals  for  which 
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the  heroes  fought,  a  community  centre  expression 
of  brotherhood,  of  true  democracy,  built  by  the 
people  and  belonging  to  the  people,  where  the  city 
shall  operate  its  own  plays  for  its  people  where 
groups  of  amateurs  may  freely  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  where  the  children  may  have  their 
little  plays  or  educational  films,  where  the  work- 
ingman  may  feel  at  home  and  where  he  may  find 
resort  after  we  close  up  his  "club,"  where  com- 
munity "sings"  and  pageants  and  festivals  shall 
be  a  common  part  of  the  city's  Ufe.  What  more 
perfect  symbol  of  the  brave  consecration  to  an 
ideal  than  this  house  of  service! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  Hero  Me- 
morial before  meeting  the  needs  of  this  recon- 
struction period.  Right  now  the  soldier  needs  it, 
now  as  he  returns  home,  and  finds  readjustment 
so  hard  and  often  so  unsatisfactory.  Crystallize 
his  nascent  longings  for  self-expression  by  a  little 
community  group  in  library,  town-hall  or  school. 
To  this  end  the  Drama  League  has  appointed 
committees  to  map  out  plans  of  activity,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  League  is 
to  implant  broadcast  the  germ  of  community  re- 
creation whether  it  be  housed  in  a  magnificent 
community  center  built  as  a  Hero  Memorial  or 
whether  it  be  a  tiny  group  meeting  in  the  town- 
hall,  but  carrying  on  the  spirit  of  the  camps. 

Right  in  line  with  this  tendency  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  reconstruction  period,  the  Drama 
League  finds  its  another  task  mapped  out  for  it. 
This  is  a  period  of  great  spiritual  awakening,  a 
day  for  the  re-vivifying  of  the  church,  when  all 
bodies  are  seeking  to  grasp  every  means  to  enrich 
life.  Now  is  the  time  to  restore  drama  to  her  earlier 
position  as  the  child  of  the  church,  to  place  within 
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reach  of  the  church  that  great  medium  for  teaching 
great  truths.  Bom  in  the  church,  out  of  its  need 
to  vivify  truth,  long  cherished  in  its  bosom  as 
its  most  potent  means  to  express  ideals  and  Bible 
teachings,  drama  has  long  been  exiled  from  its 
birthplace  and  the  church  has  lost  one  of  its  valu- 
able assets.  Now,  the  time  of  hard  awakening,  is 
the  moment  to  make  use  of  this  strong  instru- 
ment for  teaching  spiritual  and  ethical  truths,  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  dramatic  principles  and 
methods  in  church  work  and  in  Sunday  school. 
Believing  firmly  in  the  desirability  of  reaching 
children  through  these  methods,  the  League  is 
offering  a  prize  competition  of  $500,  $250  and  $100 
dollars  for  the  three  best  plays  deaUng  with  Bible 
material  or  spiritual  truths.  A  bibUography  and 
a  list  of  available  Bible  plays  are  being  prepared 
and  experts  stand  ready  to  give  advice  and  sug- 
gestion along  this  line  to  church  and  Sunday 
school.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  see  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  children  themselves  in  simple 
dramatizations  of  the  Bible  stories,  and  how  real 
and  lifelike  Bible  incidents  which  before  appeared 
strange  and  unusual,  can  be  made  by  acting  them; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  great  gain  to  the  chil- 
dren in  studying  the  Bible  history  and  customs, 
as  they  prepare  costumes  and  scenery.  The 
Bible  begins  to  live  for  them  as  it  never  did  before 
and  depths  of  meaning  heretofore  unsensed  work 
into  their  consciousness  as  they  study  out  the 
action  of  the  plays. 

Out  of  the  experiences  of  the  year  has  come 
to  one  and  all  of  us,  those  who  staid  at  home  as 
well  as  those  who  went,  a  tremendous  deepening 
of  our  national  feeling,  a  respect  for  national  life 
and  a  reverence  for  the  history  that  represents  a 
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nation's  past.  We  are  eager  now  to  respect  our 
newly  acquired  dignity  of  a  nation  acquiring 
history.  Therefore  the  League  suggests  thus 
early  a  recognition  by  a  nation-wide  celebration  of 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  What  the  Pilgrim  has  meant  to  us 
as  the  background  for  our  national  Ufe  is  hard  to 
estimate  and  yet  we  can  all  be  sure  that  without 
the  splendid  integrity  and  high-minded  consecra- 
tion of  our  Pilgrim  ancestors  our  history  would 
have  been  very  different. 

In  the  hope  of  fostering  such  a  nation-wide 
celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  in  1920, 
the  League  is  preparing  data  and  bibUography  in 
order  to  render  the  greatest  amount  of  service  at 
that  time.  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best. 


PIERROT  BY  THE  LIGHT  OF 
THE  MOON 


A   FANTASY 
By  Virginia  Church 


Characters 
The  Man  The  Aunt 

The  Girl  Pierrot 

Columbine 

A  moonlit  garden  with  flowery  hedges  at  either 
side  and  back  has  tall,  slim  pines  silhouetted 
against  a  large  moon.  There  is  a  stone  bench 
at  the  side  of  the  garden  and  facing  it  is  an  old 
house  with  a  sun  dial  just  outside  the  door. 

The  Man  in  a  top  hat  and  a  long  coat  comes  in. 
He  looks  about,  lays  his  hat  and  coat  on  the  bench, 
and  lights  a  cigarette.  The  Girl  comes  out  of 
the  house.  She  is  in  a  shimmery  gown,  a  light 
scarf  over  her  shoulders.  She  walks  fearfully  as 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  Man,  on  the 
contrary,  is  full  of  self-assurance. 
The  Man  [advancing  to  meet  her] :     I  knew  you'd 

come. 

The  Girl  [giving  him  her  hands]:    I  was  not 

sure.    I  was  afraid. 
The  Man  :    Afraid  of  what,  Little  Bird,  of  me? 

[Pierrot  appears  in  the  moon.  At  first  he  pays 
little  attention  to  the  lovers,  but  as  the  conversa- 
tion progresses  he  becomes  interested.] 
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The  Girl:  Oh,  no,  not  of  you.  Of — of  life — 
of  making  decisions. 

The  Man  [With  his  arm  about  her  The  Man 
leads  her  to  the  bench]:  But  henceforth  you  are 
to  let  me  make  them  for  you. 

The  Girl:    It  is  all  right  when  I  am  with  you. 
I  see  things  as  you  do,  as  you  tell  me  to.    But 
when  I  am  away  from  you,  alone — 
[They  sit  on  the  bench.] 

The  Man:  And  my  first  decision  is  that  you 
shall  never  be  away  from  me  again.  I  have  a  snug 
Httle  nest  prepared  for  my  song  bird  where  she 
may  sing  and  twitter  to  her  heart's  content.  Is 
my  bird  coming? 

The  Girl:  I  suppose  I  am.  But  why  is  it 
that  you  always  make  me  see  things  so  differently 
from  the  way  my  aunt  and  the  others  have  done? 

The  Man  :  That  is  because  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world  and  see  farther  than  they.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience. Your  aunt's  vision  is  narrow,  cramped. 
She  knows  no  more  of  Ufe  than  a  garden  flower 
that  has  not  even  cUmbed  to  the  top  of  the  hedge. 
What  could  she  know  of  a  grand  passion  Uke  ours? 

The  Girl  [very  earnestly]:  You  do  love  me, 
Cario? 

The  Man:  Love  you?  Better  than  that,  I 
need  you.  When  I  came  into  the  garden  tonight, 
I  said  to  myself,  here  I  have  everything  that  even 
my  poetic  nature  could  ask;  the  moon,  the  flowery 
hedge,  the  perfume  of  flowers, — yet  there  is  a 
lack.  It  was  you.  Little  Bird;  I  needed  you  then, 
I  need  you  now,  to  make  my  life  complete.  And 
what  is  more,  I  mean  to  have  you.  What  I  want 
I  always  get. 

The  Girl:    And  shall  I  be  happy? 

The  Man:    You  shall  be  happy  in  my  happi- 
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ness,  dearest.    Which  is  as  it  should  be.    Do  you 
not  love  me  enough  for  that? 
The  Girl:    Yes,  but — 
The    Man:    There   now,    no   horrid    "but's" 
dragged  into  our  paradise.    Run  get  your  bonnet, 
the  pink  one  that  so  charmingly  frames  the  oval 
of  your  face.      [She    starts    toward    the    house.] 
And,  dearest,  do  not  forget  the  lovely  gems  that 
I  have  seen  sparkling  so  gaily  on  my  dear  one's 
fingers  and  throat.     I  am  off  on  a  last  errand; 
when  I  return,  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  waiting 
me  here. 
The  Girl:    Oh,  Carlo,  I  will,  but  what  if — 
The  Man:    Did  my  Uttle  bird  hear  me  say 
there  must  be  no  ''buts"?    Little  birds  must  not 
disobey  their  trainers;  they  might  have  to  be 
punished  in  dark  cages.     And,  sweetheart,  one 
word  more:     I  will  have  no  more  faltering,  no 
playing  with  me.    If  you  are  not  here  and  awaiting 
me  when  I  return,  I  shall  go — without  one  word. 
The  Girl:    Oh,   Carlo! 
The  Man:    And  not  return. 
The  Girl:    Oh,  no,  no.    I  shall  be  here. 
The  Man:     Remember! 
[He  goes  out,  leaving  his  hat  and  coat  on  the  bench. 
Pierrot,  meanwhile,  has  slipped  down  into  the 
garden,  and  as  The  Girl  stands  looking  after 
The  Man,  he  runs  and  taps  lightly  on  the  door- 
knocker.   As  quickly  as  he  had  come,  he  scurries 
away  and  takes  his  place  again  in  the  moon.    The 
Aunt,  a  gentle  little  old  lady  suggesting  lavender, 
steps  out.] 
The  Aunt:    Did  you  call,  dear? 

[She  comes  down  by  the  sundial.] 
The  Girl:    No,  Aunt  Nell. 
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The  Aunt:  Are  you  warmly  wrapped,  dear 
heart? 

The  Girl:  Very.  I — I  wish  you  wouldn't 
always  be  worrying  about  me,  Auntie. 

The  Aunt:  I'm  sorry,  dear,  if  an  old  aunt 
seems  over-anxious,  but  you  are  such  a  sacred 
trust.  When  your  own  mother  died  and  placed 
you,  a  wee  baby,  in  my  arms,  I  promised  to  guard 
you  against  every  evil  that  might  come  your  way. 

The  Girl  [impatiently]:  What  evil  could  get 
into  this  old  shut-in  garden? 

The  Aunt:  There  are  serpents  that  creep  in 
from  the  world  without. 

The  Girl:  And  what  do  you  know  of  the 
world,  you  who  never  go  out  into  it?  There  are 
those  without — ^men  of  the  world — who  are  not 
serpents. 

The  Aunt  :  Many  of  them,  dear  one,  and  some 
day  the  right  Mr.  Man  is  coming  straight  into 
this  garden  and  pluck  my  heart's  treasure.  I  see 
you  are  getting  restless,  but  he  will  come.  I  know 
he  will. 

The  Girl:    Yes,  he  will  come. 

The  Aunt:    And  you  will  know  him. 

The  Girl:    I  shall  know  him. 

The  Aunt:  At  one  time  I  was  afraid  that  you 
might  have  mistaken  Carlo  for  the  man,  but  I 
have  been  reUeved  that  he  has  not  come  about 
lately.    He  had  not  the  right  look. 

The  Girl:    So  handsome. 

The  Aunt:    He  could  not  meet  your  eye. 

The  Girl:    He  looked  at  me. 

The  Aunt:  Any  one  would  look  at  you,  my 
flower.  Once  I  saw  a  lad  look  at  you  with  his 
whole  soul  in  his  eyes. 

The  Girl:    I  suppose  you  mean  Robin.    Robin 
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knew  no  other  way  to  look.     Robin  has  never 
known  life.    Robin  is  not  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  Aunt:  No,  thank  God,  if  being  a  man  of 
the  world  means  losing  the  frank  look,  the  glad 
smile,  the  clean  heart.  [The  Girl  starts.]  Child, 
you  are  nervous.  You  start  at  every  noise  and 
your  hands  are  cold.    Let  us  go  in. 

The  Girl  [nervoiisly]:  Yes,  yes,  let's  go  in. 
[Hesitating  at  the  doorstep  and  looking  back.]  I'm 
sorry,  Auntie,  that  I  spoke  so  of  your  dear  garden; 
I  do  love  it. 

The  Aunt:  I  know  you  do,  little  girl;  I  under- 
stand. 

[They  go  into  the  house.     Pierrot  slides  down  to 

the  wall,  takes  up  his  lyre,  and  croons  a  little 

song. 

Pierrot: 

Come,  Columbine,  and  mount  with  me 
This  shining  ladder  to  the  moon. 

And  from  the  sky  we'll  view  the  world. 
The  wrangling  world,  all  out  of  tune. 

John  loves  his  Joan,  but  Joan  loves  Gene, 
And  Gene  loves  Phyllis  'cross  the  way, 

A  dreadful  tangle  in  their  paths. 
Now,  can  you  call  this  love,  I  pray? 

Why  will  these  silly  mortals  quarrel. 
While  birds  and  flowers  and  love  are  free? 

Come,  let  us  mount  our  silver  boat, 
And  sail  together  on  love's  sea. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Pierrot  wags  his 
head,  roguishly  leaps  into  the  garden,  slips  on  the 
hat  and  coat  belonging  to  The  Man  and  walks 
over  to  the  house.     He  whistles  softly.     A  slim 
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figure^  enveloped  in  a  gray  cape,  steals  out  of  the 

door.] 

The  Girl:    Is  it  you,  Carlo? 

Pierrot  [sternly]:    You  have  kept  me  waiting. 

The  Girl:    I'm  sorry.    Auntie — 

Pierrot:    Deuce  take  Auntie. 

The  Girl:  Don't  talk  so,  Carlo.  You  hurt 
me.  Auntie  has  always  been  so  dear  to  me.  She 
has  devoted  the  best  of  her  years  to  guarding  me 
— from — from  serpents. 

Pierrot:  Serpents,  bah!  Who  has  put  that 
sentimental  rot  into  your  head?  Now,  look  here, 
girl,  my  people  are  aristocrats,  and  aristocrats 
are  never  sentimental.  It  isn't  considered  good 
form,  you  know.  When  you  come  to  Uve  with 
my  sister — 

The  Girl  [drawing  hack]:  Your  sister!  Oh, 
Carlo,  are  we  not  to  five  alone? 

Pierrot:  Alone  on  what,  silly?  I  have  no 
money  to  support  you.    What  would  we  eat? 

The  Girl:    I  don't  know. 

Pierrot:  Of  course  you  don't.  And  my 
mother  especially  is  very  particular  about  form. 
I  hope  you  will  take  the  pains  to  please  her. 

The  Girl:  Oh,  I  shall,  but — I  didn't  know 
there  was  a  mother,  too. 

Pierrot:  And  why  should  I  be  an  orphan, 
pray? 

The  Girl:  Oh,  you  shouldn't.  Of  course  I 
am  glad  about  the  mother.  Carlo.  I  hope  she 
will  like  me. 

Pierrot:  You  can't  expect  that  at  first,  for 
she  would  naturally  question  my  taste  in  taking 
an  unsophisticated  country  girl  to  a  home  of  such 
wealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  never  been 
reconciled  to  my  wife. 
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The  Girl  [in  a  stricken  voice]:    Your  wife? 

Pierrot:  Come  now,  don't  play  the  innocent. 
You  look  the  picture  of  shocked  virtue.  Did  you 
really  think  a  man  of  my  parts  would  remain  un- 
captured  this  long? 

The  Girl:  Don't,  Carlo,  don't  say  such  things 
to  me.  You  are  just  testing  me,  just  joking, 
aren't  you?  Say  it  isn't  so.  Why  should  you  put 
off  tellmg  me  all  these  things  till  the  last  minute? 
I  won't  believe  them.    They  can't  be  so. 

Pierrot:  I  didn't  tell  you  before,  silly,  because 
I  meant  to  win  you.  I  am  telling  you  tonight  be- 
cause if  there  is  going  to  be  a  scene,  I'd  rather 
have  it  here  and  get  it  over.  Scenes  bore  me 
dreadfully — unless  they  are  on  the  stage. 

The  Girl:    There  will  be  no  scene. 

Pierrot:  That's  a  good  little  bird.  Now 
come  along  and  let  us  see  no  more  dewdrops  on 
your  shining  eyes.     Come. 

The  Girl  [firmly]:    I  am  not  coming. 

Pierrot    [concealing   his   triumph]:    Nonsense. 
Come  on  now.    I  told  you  I  disUked  scenes. 
[The   Girl  does  not  answer  but  sits  in  broken- 
hearted silence.] 

Pierrot:  Now  see  here,  sweetheart,  I  won't 
stand  much  more  of  this  womanish  caprice.  I'll 
go,  and  by  heaven,  if  I  do  I  shall  not  return. 

The  Girl:     I  do  not  wish  you  to  return,  Cario. 

Pierrot:  Don't  want  me  to,  eh?  What's 
changed  my  lady  so  quickly? 

The  Girl:    It  is  you  who  have  changed. 

Pierrot:  You  expected  an  angel  and  you 
found  I  was  just  a  man.  Do  you  not  know  that 
all  men  lie — when  necessary? 

The  Girl:    I  know  one  that  is  not  Uke  this. 
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Pierrot:  Indeed,  may  I  ask  the  paragon's 
name? 

The  Girl:  It — it's  Robin.  You  don't  know 
him. 

Pierrot:  A  country  lummox,  I'll  warrant. 
Not  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  Girl:  No,  thank  God,  if  being  a  man  of 
the  world  means  losing  the  frank  look,  the  glad 
smile,  the  clean  heart. 

Pierrot  [Leaning  on  the  sun  dial,  he  suddenly 
discovers  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  forgets  his  role.] 
Why  it's  ten  o'clock!  I  have  a  date  for  ten  o'clock. 
[Remembering.]  I  mean — you  will  not  come 
then?    Remember,  I  shall  not  ask  you  again. 

The  Girl:  Did  you  beg  me  on  your  knees, 
did  you  take  back  your  old  soft  manner,  I  should 
not  beUeve  you,  and  I  should  not  come.  I  now 
have  a  mission  in  Ufe. 

Pierrot:    Yes? 

The  Girl:  I  shall  tell  every  girl  I  meet  what 
wretches  men  are. 

Pierrot  [gaily]:  Good!  [In  sudden  fright] 
Oh,  that  is,  don't  tell  Columbine. 

The  Girl:  Columbine?  Another  of  your 
loves? 

Pierrot  [hastily]:  No,  no!  I  mean  yes — you 
may  as  well  know  all  now.  Columbine  is  the  lady 
I  really  love,  a  zephyr  in  the  wind,  the  breath  of 
flowers,  the  song  of  nightingales. 

The  Girl:  Wretch!  [Running  to  the  doorstep 
where  she  turns,]  1  shall  search  for  this  Columbine 
and  tell  her  what  you  are,  so  there. 

[She  goes  into  the  house  and  closes  the  door.] 

Pierrot:    An'  she  would  not  beUeve  you  an' 
you  did.    Such  is  woman,  bless  her! 
[He  kisses  his  finger  tips  towards  the  hmise,  then 
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replacing  the  coat  and  hat  on  the  bench,  he  climbs 

back  to  his  moon  just  as  The  Man  appears. 

The  Man  is  surprised  to  find  the  garden  empty 

and  is  distinctly  irritated.    He  goes  to  the  house 

and  whistles  softly.     There  is  no  response.    He 

looks  at  his  watch,  angrily  tosses  his  coat  across 

his  arm,  and  takes  up  his  hat.] 

The  Man:     Drat  the  girl,  I  shall  not  fool  with 
her  moods  any  longer.    Such  a  bread-and-butter 
miss  was  beginning  to  bore  me.    It  shall  be  Kate, 
after  all. 
[The  Man  leaves  the  garden.     Columbine  comes 

in.    Pierrot  sees  her  and  tumbles  from  his  seat.] 

Pierrot:    Zephyr  of  the  wind! 

Columbine  [Her  hands  go  to  his]:  Pierrot! 
Hast  thou  missed  me? 

Pierrot:     I  am  barely  aUve. 

Columbine:  What  hast  thou  been  doing  in 
this  garden  whilst  thou  didst  wait  for  me? 

Pierrot:  I  twanged  a  bit  on  my  lyre,  a  mel- 
ancholy ditty  about  the  fairest  Columbine  in  the 
land. 

Columbine:  And  there  has  been  no  lady 
about? 

Pierrot:  Not  a  lady  in  miles.  My  oath  as 
a  man — and  men  always  tell  the  truth .  Dost  doubt 
me,  breath  of  roses? 

Columbine:    Ah,  no,  Pierrot,  thou  art  very 
wonderful.     Let  us  sit  in  the  moon,  whilst  thou 
singst  to  me  of  thy  love. 
[They  climb  to  the  ridge  of  the  moon,  where  they 

sit.    Columbine  cuddles  contentedly  in  the  curve 

of  Pierrot's  arm  while  he  touches  his  lyre  gently.] 

Pierrot:  Columbine,  when  thou  speakest,  thy 
sweet  voice  sweeps  through  me  Uke  the  wind 
through  the  forest.    It  sets  every  fiber  of  my  body 
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vibrating  like  the  strings  of  this  lyre  when  touched 
by  magic  fingers. 

Columbine  [innocently]:    Oh,  Pierrot,  thou  art 
such  a  sweet  lyre. 
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THE   DRAMA 

AQuarterly  Review  Devoted  to  the  Drama 

No.  34  May  1919 

LIFE  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

A  DRAMA  IN  ONE  ACT 
By 
Louise  Gebhard  Cann 

[In  a  large  room  in  a  rancher^s  house  on  the  west 
shore  of  Hood's  Channel,  a  large,  swarthy  woman, 
of  about  thirty-five,  whose  figure  has  been  distorted 
by  corset-wearing,  but  whose  ample  shoulders 
swing  above  the  full  hips  with  a  grace  that  her 
untidy  woolen  dress  does  not  conceal,  stands  at  the 
windows  gazing  out  moodily.  The  room  is  plas- 
tered and  finished-wif^  unpointed  wood.  At  right 
angles  and  near  the  door  that  opens  onto  a  porch, 
a  staircase  of  unpointed  wood  goes  up  like  a 
ladder.  On  the  same  side  of  the  wall  as  the  door 
there  is  a  large  rarwe.  Qn^t  are  a  tea-kettle,  a 
coffee-pot,  and  a  pot  from  which  steams  the  odor 
of  stewing  chicken.  In  the  vhll  opposifB  the  stair- 
case are  two  windows  side  by  side.  They  look  out 
over  a  deep  wooded  gorge  and  through  a  narrow 
opening  in  high  fir  trees  to  the  channel  beyond. 
It  is  late  afternoon  of  a  rainy  day  in  early  fall. 
The  woman's  hands  are  busy  with  a  fine  steel  cro- 
chet-hook weaving  in  and  out  the  thread  from  which 
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she  is  making  lace  almost  as  fine  as  if  made  on  a 
pillow.  From  time  to  time  she  sighs  heavily, 
looks  around  the  room  in  uneasiness,  and  with  her 
yellow-grey  eyes,  large,  gleaming  and  shadowy, 
watches  the  door  with  the  intentness  of  a  cat.  She 
speaks  the  dialect  of  the  Northwest  modified  by  a 
slight  foreign  accent.] 

She    [Whispering    to   herself]:    I   don't   know. 
[Audibly.]     It's  terrible  .    .    .    this  lonesomeness 
.  .  .  Oh,  have  mercy!    [She  stares  down  the  canyon.] 
That  fog  from  the  channel — it  reaches  up  like  a  hand 
with  long  white  fingers — a  wet,   drowned  hand 
reaching  up  out  of  the  water,  ugh!     [She  crochets  a 
moment  without  looking  at  her  work,  then  begins 
staring  out  the  windows  again  intently.    She  forgets 
the  movement  of  the  hook  and  squeezes  her  hands 
together  over  the  ball  of  thread  and  lace.]     Them  firs 
are  black — black  as  night.     This  black  country — 
[A  knock  rattles  the  door.     The  woman  jumps  in- 
voluntarily.   A  shriek  stifles  in  her  throat.     The 
knock  is  repeated  sharply.     It  is  imperative,  a 
knock  of  authority.     The  woman  crosses  the  room 
on  tip-toe  and  stands  looking  at  the  door,  but  she 
does  not  reach  for  the  knob.     The  door  opens 
abruptly  with  the  same  effect  of  authority  as  the 
knock.  ,  A  man  wearing  a  navy-blue  coat  and  a 
grey  felt  hat  steps  in,  his  head  and  shoulders  mu£h 
in  advance  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  were  hurrying  to 
cross  the  room.     Confronted  by  the  woman,  he 
stops  and  draws  himself  up  against  the  door,  which 
he  closes  by  moving  his  hand  behind  his  back.    An 
unreal  instant  passes  in  which   the  two  stare  at 
each  other  with  strange,  dilated  eyes.     Then  the 
woman  gives  a  thin  embarrassed  laugh,  in  the 
middle  of  which  she  catches  herself.     The  man 
moves  past  her,  whips  off  his  hat  and  reverses  it  on 
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the  board  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.     The 
water  pours  from  it  along  the  table  and  trickles 
down  onto  the  floor.     He  is  a  short  man  with 
long,  apelike  arms  and  broad,  sinewy  shoulders. 
His  reddish  grey  hair  stands  up  in  straight  bristles 
from  his  forehead.     It  is  energetic,   determined 
hair  that  seems  to  shoot  out  with  a  final  emphasis 
of  his  entire  person  to  assert  itself.     He  is  smooth- 
shaven.     With  eyes  that  seem  to  have  emerged 
from  a  cave  he  observes  the  woman  who  has  gone 
to  the  other  side  of  the  table.] 
He  :    Can  I  stop  for  the  night  here?     [He  takes 
off  his  coat,  crosses  the  room  and  hangs  the  coat  on  a 
peg  under  the  stairway.     The  woman  watches  him 
furtively;  a  shudder  passes  through  her  frame.     The 
man  turns  back  into  the  room  as  if  on  a  spring, 
swings  out  with  a  characteristic  inclusive  gesture  his 
apelike   arms,    which    show    fantastically    in    his 
starched    shirt-sleeves    against    his    dark    vest    and 
trousers.     He  gives  a  qu£er,  ironical  chuckle.] 

She  [The  woman's  eyes  narrow  with  speculation, 
intensified  into  inquiry  and  modified  by  apprehen- 
sion. She  speaks  slowly]:  I  don't  know  that  we 
can  keep  you.  I  wasn't  expecting  nobody  this 
season.  [Suddenly.]  How  did  you  know  there 
was  a  nail  there?  [She  points  to  the  boards  of  the 
stairway  behind  which  the  man  has  just  hung  his 
coat.] 

He:  There  almost  always  is.  [He  sniffs  the 
chicken.]  I  tramped  all  the  way  from  Waupatill 
since  morning  without  a  bite  to  eat.  [He  glances 
around  at  the  stove.  The  woman  slowly  lowers  her 
eyes  and  begins  mechanically  to  crochet.  He  draws 
a  chair  up  beside  the  end  of  the  range,  fills  and  lights 
his  pipe,  leans  back  comfortably,  stretching  his  legs, 
while  his  eyes  in  appraisal  rove  back  and  forth  along 
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the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  with,  from  moment  to 
moment,  a  swift  umier-glance  at  his  hostess.  Finally 
he  leans  forward  and  spits  into  the  woodhox.  The 
woman's  shoulders  quiver.  Her  eyes  flash  with 
anger,  hut  immediately  they  eclipse  into  dull  flshy 
whiteness.]  You  act  like  you  was  expecting  some- 
body. 

She:  He's  just  gone  to  the  barn.  He'll  be 
back  in,  in  a  minute. 

He  :  I  come  along  by  the  bam.  There  wasn't 
nobody  there.  It  was  all  dark.  It  made  me  think 
of  a  gloomy  hanging  I  saw,  with  the  pulley  swing- 
ing out  on  the  loft  beam. 

She  [Interrupting  with  a  voice  that  trembles 
shrilly]:  You  come  by  the  barn?  [She  steadies 
herself.]  Oh,  well,  he's  gone  up  the  gulch,  then,  to 
see  after  the  cow  we  keep  there.  [Hurriedly,  as  if 
something  had  just  occurred  to  her.]  He  might  have 
gone  to  old  Tom's. 

He  [Significantly]:  1  walked  all  the  way  from 
Waupatill  without  a  bite. 

She  [With  determination]:  We  can't  keep  you 
tonight. 

He:  'Spose  we  wait  and  ask  your  husband. 
[There  is  a  pause.]  You're  lonely  here.  Neighbors 
about  two  mile  ojBf,  ain't  they? 

She:     Are     you     tramping    to    Squakabush? 
[He  bends  over  and  spits  into  the  wood-box.]     Spit 
in  the  fire,  will  you! 
[He  eyes  her  sharply,  coldly.     She  grips  the  crochet 

ball.] 

He:    You  act  as  if  you  was  scared  of  some- 
body.    Not  me,  I  hope! 
[She  pulls  out  a  chair  from  the  table  and  sits  down 

limply.    She  holds  the  ball  tight  in  her  lap  to 

conceal  her  trembling.] 
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He  [With  an  acid  laugh] :  I'm  as  harmless  as  a 
man  hanging  in  the  rain.  [He  puffs  at  his  pipe.] 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man — one  of  them  big  pulpy 
fellers  like  a  sack  of  meal — strung  up  in  the  rain? 
Looks  like  a  stuffed  goose  on  a  butcher's  hook. 
[He  laughs  cacklingly  and  slaps  his  side,  leans  for- 
ward, and  spits  with  a  long  hiss  of  the  saliva  between 
his  teeth.]     When  does  your  man  get  back? 

She:  Has  anybody  been  hanged  up  there 
lately?  [Spontaneously.]  We  ain't  had  news  for 
two  weeks.     Not  a  soul.     [She  stops  anxiously.] 

He:  That's  what  I'm  a-telling  you.  It's  the 
hanging  I  saw  this  morning.  [He  looks  around 
with  compressed  lips  and  a  smile  edging  his  half- 
closed  eyelids.  He  is  amusing  himself  by  playing 
with  her  curiosity.]  Nice  comfortable  place  you've 
got  here.  Can  watch  the  steamers  pass  on  the 
channel,  I  bet! 

She  [Hurriedly]:  He'll  be  back  soon,  now. 
But  we  can't  keep  you  tonight.  You'd  better  not 
wait  for  him. 

He  :  It's  time  he  was  back  now,  ain't  it?  [He 
pulls  out  his  watch,  a  large  gold  watch  with  a  heavily 
ornamented  case  on  a  chain  of  long  gold  links.  The 
woman's  eyes  catch  sight  of  the  watch.  She  fixes 
upon  it  intently.  The  man  slips  it  back  quickly 
into  his  vest-pocket.] 

She:    I  guess  he's  gone  across  to  old  Tom's. 

He:    Two  mile? 

She  :  A  mile  and  a  half.  [She  crochets.  There 
is  silence.] 

He:  The  wind's  coming  up.  It'll  be  a  bad 
night.   How  long  has  it  been  a-raining?   Five  days? 

She:  You'll  have  to  go.  We  can't  keep  you 
tonight.  The  room  isn't  ready.  My  man — he 
won't  let  you  stay. 
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He:    It's  getting  dark. 

She  [Desperately] :  He'll  be  mad  when  he  comes 
in,  so  you'd  better — 

He:    Mad,  is  it?    Hmmm! 

She  [Wheedling]:  I'll  give  you  supper  first. 
[She  rises  with  resolution.] 

He  [With  a  leer  that  changes  while  he  speaks  into 
a  pleased  radiation  he  turns  towards  the  pot  in  which 
the  chicken  is  steaming]:  He  won't  be  back  till 
after  supper,  then?  [She  moves  around  and  gets 
the  lamp  from  the  shelf  by  the  windows.  As  she 
carries  it,  the  porcelain  shade  rattles  against  the 
chimney.  She  sets  the  lamp  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  not  far  from  the  man's  hat.  She  strikes  suc- 
cessively two  or  three  matches  that  go  out  before  she 
can  ignite  the  wick.  He  comes  over  to  her  and  holds 
out  a  lighted  match.  She  lets  the  chimney  she  is 
holding  slip.  It  rolls  on  the  table  towards  the  man. 
He  catches  it  and  hands  it  to  her.]  You'd  been 
minus  a  chimney  without  me!  [His  big  apelike 
hand  touches  hers.  She  shrinks  and  stares  at  him. 
Then  mastering  herself  and  trying  to  appear  indif- 
ferent, she  puts  on  the  chimney,  with  difficulty,  after 
he  has  lighted  the  wick.  She  trembles.  The  man 
watches  her  with  a  grin.  She  goes  to  the  range 
impulsively  and  begins  moving  the  kettles  about  and 
preparing  dinner.] 

She  [Suddenly]:  Was  it  a  half-breed?  What's 
he  done  to  get  hanged  for? 

He:  It  was  a  queer  thing.  Yes!  A  queer 
thing!  [He  stretches  out  his  right  arm  and  feels  of 
the  biceps  with  his  left  hand.]  I  seed  a  good  many 
hangings  and  lynchings — this  was  all  in  due 
process  of  the  law.  This  was  the  cleanest  one  I 
ever  seed. 
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She  [Breathlessly]:  I  didn't  know  there  was 
going  to  be  a  hanging. 

He:  No  more  did  I.  He  was  so  heavy  his 
neck  broke  first  thing.  Well,  there  be  things  in 
this  world  that  pass  understanding.  [He  looks  at 
her  impressively.]  There's  a  God  that  rights 
wrong. 

She  [Almost  hysterical]:  Have  you  ever  been 
here  before?    To  this  house,  I  mean? 

He  :     Why  do  you  ask  that? 

She  :  How  did  you  know  there  was  a  nail  back 
of  the  stairs? 

He  [Carelessly] :  Well,  I  told  you.  There  al- 
most always  is.     Besides,  I  put — [He  breaks  off.] 

She  [She  glances  around  furtively.  To  herself] : 
He  put  that  nail  in  when  we  first  come.  [The 
stranger  watches  her,  his  eyes  keen.  A  silence  that 
seems  full  of  speech  vibrates  in  the  house.] 

He  [As  if  to  himself]:  He  saw  a  man  in  the 
vigor  of  life  that  looked  like  the  one  he  murdered. 

She  [Wildly]:  Who?  [There  is  a  pause.]  Who? 
The  man  they  hanged? 

He:  That's  why  he  give  himself  up.  He 
thought  the  man  had  come  back  to  hant  him. 
[After  another  pause.]  Well,  he'd  been  repenting 
for  two  weeks. 

She  :  He'd  seen  a  man  that  made  him  think  of 
the  one  he'd  drownded?  [He  laughs.  During  the 
preceding,  she  goes  to  the  window.  She  stands  side- 
wise,  gazing  out,  then  looking  back  at  her  guest. 
Then  she  grasps  the  window  ledge,  shrinks  close  to 
the  wall,  her  eyes  straining  at  the  man.  She  tries 
to  cover  her  sensation.  She  speaks  in  a  high  voice.] 
Oh,  this  darkness!  It's  like  a  wall  rising  up  out 
of  the  gulch  and  falling  on  us.  Who  are  you, 
anyhow?     Where  did  you  get  that  watch? 
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He  [Slowly]:  That  was  a  present — a  little 
remembrance — from  the  man  that  was  hanged. 

She  [Shrilly,  ignoring  his  words  and  seeking  con- 
cealment of  her  emotions]:  This  rain!  It's  rained 
solid  a  week.     It  seems  as  if  'twould  never  stop. 

He  [Chattily]:  The  rain  in  this  country's  dis- 
mal. It's  a  dismal  country  with  this  fir  timber  and 
the  mountains.  They  need  a  shed  there  at  the 
county  seat.  It's  too  dismal  seeing  the  rain  drip 
down. 

She  [Facing  him  suddenly] :  Who  hung  today  at 
Waupatill? 

He  [His  eyes  glittering]:  Let's  have  supper. 
My  belly's  empty. 

She  [Throwing  her  arm  before  her  face]:  Oh, 
God,  Lord  God,  have  mercy! 

He  [Coming  close  to  her]:  What's  the  matter? 
What's  the  hanging  of  a  stranger  to  you?  A 
good-for-nothing  drunk— a  murderer? 

She:    Was  that  his  watch? 

He:     The  same. 
[She    looks    at     the    chain     reaching    from     the 

button  of  the  man's  vest  to  the  vest  pocket.     Her  eyes 

fasten  on  the  pocket  where  the  watch  is.     She  starts 

to  speak,  then  stops.     Her  face  shows  a  terror  she 

tries  to  conceal.     There  is  a  pause  during  which  she 

is  in  an  attitude  of  intent  listening.] 

He:  The  feller  said  it  belonged  to  the  man 
he'd  murdered. 

She  [She  puts  her  hand  on  her  mouth,  then  in- 
voluntarily feels  her  throat] :  Did  he  tell  anything 
else? 

He  [Eying  her  quizzically]:  He  told  a  fishy 
story.  It's  past  belief  what  people  in  this  channel 
country  can  do  and  escape  the  law. 

She   [She  starts,   then  summons  her  resolution. 
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She  goes  to  the  cupboard  near  the  range,  takes  out  a 
cloth  and  dishes  and  sets  the  table.] :  You  can  wash 
there.  [She  points  to  a  tin  pan  in  the  corner,  above 
which  hangs  a  small,  cracked  mirror.  While  he 
washes,  she  puts  the  food  on  the  table,  chatting  as  she 
does  so  with  affected  sprightliness.]  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  country? 

He  [From  above  the  wash  pan] :  Six  months.  I 
come  from  the  Okanagan  country. 

She:    Did  you  Hke  it? 

He  [Wiping  himself  on  the  roller  towel  beside  the 
mirror]:  I  liked  everything  but  the  snakes.  [She 
laughs.]  Say!  You  wouldn't  laugh  if  you  was  up 
there.  One  night  I  come  in  tired,  oh,  my!  I 
jerked  off  my  duds  and  put  out  the  light  and 
jumped  in  bed.  Gosh!  You'd  ought  to  seed  me 
jump  out  again.  There  was  a  serpent  as  big  as 
this  arm  [He  holds  up  his  bare,  hairy  arm  with 
clenched  fist]  reposing  hisself  between  the  blankets. 
Yes,  ma'am!  As  big  as  that.  Whoo!  But  I  got 
outer  there,  double  quick  time,  you  bet.  [Darkly.] 
I  found  other  things  in  my  bed  in  other  places, 
but  that  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  catched 
a  snake  there,  though,  maybe,  there's  worse  things 
gets  atween  your  blankets  sometimes  than  a 
clammy  old  house  snake. 

She:  I'd  rather  have  bed  bugs  than  snakes. 
But  no  clean  people  needn't  have  'em — I  mean, 
bed  bugs.  This  is  an  awful  country  for  them, 
though.  It's  the  loggers  brings  them  in.  They're 
a  lousy  lot. 

He  [Sharply] :    They  are,  are  they? 

She  :  Well,  they  can't  help  it.  They're  off  by 
themselves  most  of  the  time  in  the  camps  and 
they  ain't  got  no  time  to  clean  up. 

He  [Glancing  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  he  smooths 
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his  hair  with  his  hand  and  with  a  satisfied  expansion 
of  his  chest  crosses  over  to  the  table.] :  You're  a  tidy 
little  woman. 

She  [Ignoring  his  compliment] :     Sit  down ! 
[They  sit  down  facing  each  other.     She  dishes  out  the 

food.    He  eats  with  appetite.    She  makes  a  pretense 

of  eating.     Her  face  is  full  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 

She  watches  the  man  furtively  and  as  if  fascinated 

and  afraid.] 

She  [After  another  pause]:  Was  you  never  in 
this  country  before? 

He  :     I  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  mines. 

She  :     Did  you  have  a  brother? 

He  [Laughs  shortly]:  Yes.  He  was  my  twin. 
He  wore  hair  all  over  his  face  so's  people  could  tell 
him  from  me. 

She  [To  herself]:  He  never  told  me  that.  [To 
him]:    Where  did  he  hve? 

He  [Evasively]:  It  was  a  funny  thing.  I  lost 
track  of  him  some  time  back.  I  thought  he  was 
out  in  this  country.     That's  why  I  come. 

She  [Leaning  forward] :    What's  your  name? 

He  :    Joshua  Barnes. 

She  [Sinking  back  as  if  about  to  faint]:    Oh! 

He  [With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye] :  We  had  different 
fathers. 

She  [Breathlessly]:  Oh,  your  mother  married 
twice?    And  what  was  his  name? 

He  [He  shouts  with  sardonic  laughter]:  Ha!  Ha! 
We  was  a  prodigy  of  nature — twins  with  different 
fathers.  If  our  mother  had  known  it  she  could 
have  earned  a  fortune  off  us.  Ha!  Ha!  I've  heard 
tell  of  women  who  didn't  know  who  their  husbands 
was.     [He  looks  at  her  evilly.] 

She  [Confused  and  sullen,  she  eyes  him  in  silence] : 
1  don't  know  what  you  mean,  making  sport  of  me 
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like  that.  I've  been  alone  here  in  this  dismal 
house  in  the  timber  till  I'm  out  of  my  mind. 
[She  stares  at  the  windows  that  look  down  the  gorge. 
She  is  possessed  by  her  own  thoughts.] 

He  [Coaxingly]:  Now,  now,  I  just  wanted  to 
cheer  you  up  a  bit.  I  ain't  got  no  brother. 
That's  the  truth.  I'm  all  alone,  unless  you  let  me 
stay  here.  [After  a  pause.]  I  remind  you  of 
somebody,  don't  I? 

She  [Clearing  her  throat,  and  in  a  hu^ky  voice 
hardly  above  a  whisper] :  I  could  swear  it  was  the 
same,  only  he  had  hair  all  over  his  face.  The 
eye — there  was  that  in  the  eye  I'll  remember  till 
doomsday.  [With  superstition.]  Oh,  the  wind,  do 
you  hear  it?  Those  branches  creaking  against 
the  shed?  I've  got  to  have  them  cut  off.  They 
give  me  the  creeps.  [She  shivers  and  ty,rns  her 
head  toward  the  door  behind  her.] 

He:     I'll  cut  them  off  for  you. 

She  [She  does  not  heed  what  he  says.  She  is  in 
an  attitude  of  listening.  Suddenly]:  I  thought  I 
heard  steps. 

He:     It  was  only  the  wind. 

She:  It's  the  tree — so  near  the  shed.  A  dozen 
times  a  night  I  go  to  the  door.  I  think  it's  some 
one  coming.     [To  herself]     It's  not. 

He:    Not  what? 

She  :    He's  dead. 

He:    Who? 

She:  When  you  first  come  in  I  thought  you 
was  his  ghost.     But  you  eat  like  a — 

He:  Pretty  live  customer,  you  bet!  That's 
good  chicken.  That  can't  be  beat  anywhere. 
You — well,  who's  he?  You  remind  me  of  the 
man  who  was  hung. 

She  [She  draws  away  as  if  struck,  stares  into 
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space  a  moment,  then  looks  at  her  guest  with  con- 
fusion and  fear.  Her  questioning  of  possibilities  is 
so  strong  that  its  vibrations  fill  the  scene.]:  Did 
many  people  see  the  hanging?     Was  it  at  dawn? 

He  [Coolly]:  A  little  sprinkhng.  The  roosters 
was  just  tuning  up. 

She:  And  he  give  you  that  watch?  [He  nods. 
She  rises  and  paces  back  and  forth,  clenching  and 
unclenching  her  hands.  She  begins  in  a  low  voice  to 
herself]:  This  is  the  hour.  I  knew  it  would 
strike.  They  say  it  always  does.  I  was  happy — 
[She  looks  at  him]  well,  five  years.  Five  years!  It 
seems  just  last  night.  [Louder.]  There's  some- 
thing in  it. 

He  [He  has  been  watching  her  keenly.]:    What? 

She:  You  look  like  him.  I  never  saw  his 
mouth  and  chin  or  the  side  of  his  cheeks,  on 
account  of  his  beard,  that  he  was  proud  of.  He 
had  bad  teeth — no  gold  like  yours.  You  couldn't 
have  hired  him  to  have  those  gold  teeth  you've 
got  on  the  side  there  put  in.  He'd  have  swore 
like  a  drunken  Injun.  I  wanted  to  have  one  put  in 
once  here  [She  points  to  the  back  of  her  lower  jaw]. 
He — [She  pauses,  her  eyes  feverishly  on  the  man,  then 
forces  a  commonplace.]  You  look  as  if  you'd  seen 
the  world.  You've  had  money.  [Suddenly  with 
an  attempt  at  a  laugh  and  in  a  relieved  tone.]  No, 
you're  different — altogether.  There's  just  the 
slightest  something,  I  can't  tell  what,  that  reminds 
me  of  him. 

He  [His  voice  ending  in  falsetto] :  Well,  who  is 
he,  anyhow? 

She  [Falling  back  into  her  old  mood]:  Fate's 
fate. 

He  [Boastingly]:  I've  seen  the  world,  you  can 
bank  on  it!     Yokohama  to  New  York,  three  times 
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across  the  U.  S.,  up  and  down  the  coast  from 
Alaska  to  New  Mexico. 

She:  You're  so  queer.  You've  been  here 
about  an  hour  and  you  draw  things  out  of  me. 
One  minute  you  scare  me  and  the  next — 

He  [With  assurance] :  I  seem  like  an  old  friend, 
eh? 

She  [She  comes  back  and  sits  down,  mechanically 
picking  up  her  crochet  as  she  does] :  There 've  been 
strange  things  in  my  life.  Sitting  here  alone  in 
this  old  house,  above  the  canyon,  in  this  wilder- 
ness, I  think  queer  things.  I  think  things  I 
couldn't  have  thought  if  I'd  stayed  in  Seattle. 
Let  me  tell  you,  though,  I'm  not  altogether  what 
I  seem. 

He  [Dryly]:    I  beUeve  that. 

She:  I  never  told  this  before.  Why  I  tell  you 
is  a  mystery;  but  in  these  days,  with  so  much  on 
my  mind — 

He  :  So  much  on  your  mind?  Is  that  true? 
You  sometimes — 

She  [She  goes  on  without  noticing  either  his 
manner  or  his  words]:  1  wasn't  just  a  common 
girl.  Back  in  Finland  my  father  was  a  secretary 
— a  man  of  education.  But  he  married  beneath 
him — one  of  the  maids  in  the  house  of  the  man  he 
was  secretary  to.  Then  my  father  got  into 
trouble  with  the  gover'ment  and  was  put  into 
prison,  so  I  was  brought  up  in  poverty.  I  had  no 
chance.  I  had  to  go  out  into  service.  I  hated  it. 
I  longed  for  something  better.  Well,  my  first 
man  was  a  young  fellow  of  good  family.  I  thought 
we  was  going  to  have  an  easy  Ufe,  that  I  could 
climb  up;  but  his  family  would  have  none  of  me, 
though  my  father  was  a  secretary.  But  the 
daughter  of  a  secretary  who  had  died  in  prison  and 
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a  woman  who  had  been  in  service  had  no  chance 
with  them  over  there.  They  cut  him  off  from 
his  money,  and  then  we  come  to  this  country. 
We  thought  we'd  get  a  new  start  and  get  rich  Uke 
the  other  old-country  folks  we  heard  about;  but 
the  hardships  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
deserted  me  and  went  back  to  his  family  in  the 
old  country.  Finally,  I  heard  he'd  arranged 
things  and  had  married  somebody  of  his  own 
station.  That  set  me  against  life.  I  worked  in 
people's  houses — and  the  men —  [She  stares  into 
space.] 

He:  Because  that  black  head  of  yours  set 
them  crazy,  and  because  you  didn't  mind. 

She:  Well!  [Brutally]  I  made  one  of  them 
pay.  I  came  out  west  here  with  the  money.  I 
thought  I'd  begin  a  new  life.  [She  crochets,  her 
eyes  on  her  work.] 

He  [Eagerly] :     Did  you? 

She  [Looking  up]:  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Your  life's  always  the  same.  No  matter  what 
you  do  or  say  or  how  things  look  to  others,  your 
life  is  just  what  it  always  was.  I've  studied  that 
out,  here  in  the  timber  by  myself. 

He:    Then  you  come  up  here. 

She:  Yes.  I  met  a  logger  in  Seattle — Jim 
Kelley. 

He:    Jim  Kelley! 

She:  He  was  a  good  sort  of  man.  [There  is  a 
pause.]  Yes,  Jim  Kelley  was  a  good  enough  man. 
We  married  and  come  up  here  to  live,  to  this  very 
spot,  where  Jim  built  this  house.  [She  looks 
around.]  1  helped  him.  We  did  everything  with 
our  own  hands.  There  wasn't  a  neighbor  within 
three  mile.  [She  hesitates.]  That  very  nail  you 
hung  your  coat  on,  Jim  drove.     I  remember  when 
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he  put  it  in,  for  he  said,  ''This  is  where  I'll  always 
hang  my  coat."  [As  she  talks  she  slips  back  into 
the  past.  The  moment  with  its  trouble  falls  from 
her.  She  talks  eagerly,  as  one  who  has  been  much 
alone  and  craves  company  will  talk  to  a  stranger.] 
We  was  getting  along  all  right.  Jim  worked  in 
the  camps  during  the  season.  People  going 
through  the  country  stopped  at  our  place,  and  we 
farmed  enough  to  keep  comfortable.  At  first,  the 
lonesomeness  scared  me.  I  was  afraid  to  move 
when  I  heard  the  wildcats  scream  at  night.  Even 
in  the  daytime,  I  was  scared  of  the  timber.  But 
finally  I  got  used  to  it,  so  now  I'm  more  at  home 
here  than  among  people.  I'm  as  afraid  when  I 
go  to  town  as  I  used  to  be  here  in  the  wilds.  But 
Jim  got  to  drinking.  He  drank  and  come  home 
and  used  his  fists  on  me.  Then  he  took  to  drink- 
ing at  home.  He  got  past  beating  me  and  just 
laid  around  like  a  dead  fish. 

He:     What  turned  him  to  drink? 

She:     I  don't  know. 

He  [Angrily]:    You. 

She  [Not  perceiving  his  tone]:  Then  one  night 
when  he  was  drunk  he  started  across  in  the  skiff. 
He  was  set  on  going. 

He:     Set  on  it,  was  he? 

She  :  We  found  the  skiff  bottom-side  up  three 
mile  below. 

He:    Bottom-side  up! 

She:  Carried  down  by  the  current.  [He 
frowns,  puffs  his  pipe  vigorously,  keeps  his  eyes 
fixed  straight  ahead.]  We  never  found  him.  That's 
the  way  with  the  Channel. 

He:  Ha! 

She  [Trying  to  convince]:  Bodies  are  found 
miles  away,  down  in  the  Sound,  months  after- 
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wards.  No  one  knows  whose  they  are  or  where 
they're  from.  We  found  his  coat  drifting  on  a 
snag  just  below  here.     That's  all. 

He:  That's  usually  all  when  a  man's  been 
drownded. 

She:    That  was  five  years  ago. 

He:  And  you've  lived  here  alone  all  these 
years?  Poor  little  woman!  [His  eyes  gleam.  He 
leans  towards  her.] 

She  [Momentarily  magnetized.  Her  bosom  lifts. 
Her  features  expand  into  a  smile  half -voluptuous. 
This  changes  to  embarrassment.]  Oh,  I've  a  hus- 
band, Nels  Knudson.  [Her  face  swiftly  darkens 
again  with  anxiety.] 

He  [Suddenly]:    That's  so!    We're  waiting  for 
him,  aren't  we?     [He  laughs  unnaturally.] 
[She  starts  as  if  she  had  forgotten.     She  moves  her 

lips  as  if  to  speak,  and  stares  as  in  a  trance  at  the 

wall  beyond  her  guesVs  shoulder.] 

He:  I  had  an  experience,  too.  My  wife,  one 
of  the  sleekest  beauties  you  ever  saw.  .  .  But  [He 
looks  across  at  the  woman  with  a  hard  eye  which 
brings  back  her  attention]  she  was  a  slut.  Yes! 
She  was  that!  She  took  another  man  into  the 
house  when  I  was  away.  [The  woman's  eyes  are 
on  his.  Two  deep  lines  dig  their  way  down  her 
face  across  (he  corners  of  her  mouth  and  into  her 
chin.]  That  wasn't  all!  [Harshly]  He  and  she 
connived  to  kill  me. 

She  [Breathlessly]:    Did  they  succeed? 
[His  gesture  and  mocking  cackle  bring  her  to  herself.] 

She  [Shamefacedly  and  broken]:  I  mean,  I 
mean —    Did  they  hurt  you? 

He  [Ironically]:  Do  you  think  I'm  a  spook? 
[Each  leans  toward  the  other.]  Do  you  think  it's 
not  my  body  you're  a-looking  at? 
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[There  is  a  pause.] 

He:    What's  more — 

She  :    What's  more — 

He:  He  got  his!  [Airily,  with  a  gesture]  I 
cut  my  beard  off,  lady.  [She  sinks  hack.  The 
hall  of  thread  and  lace  she  has  heen  clasping  falls  to 
the  floor.  She  squeezes  her  hands  together  till  the 
knuckles  show  white.]  It's  him  that's  hanging  at 
Waupatill  in  the  rain.  It's  him  the  rain's 
a-dripping  from  Hke  a  sack  a-leaking  meal.  [She 
gazes  at  him  sickly,  her  eyelids  flapping  over  her 
colorless  eyes.]  I  hanged  him  with  these  hands. 
[He  spreads  out  on  the  table  his  thick,  stumpy  hands 
on  which  long,  coarse  red  hairs  glisten.  He  pushes 
his  outspread  fingers  towards  her.]  You  didn't 
know  I  was  the  hangman  at  Waupatill  this 
eighteen  months,  did  you?  You  didn't  know  I 
could  bide  my  time,  did  you? 

She  [In  a  low  tone  of  fear  and  resignation] :  Now, 
I  knew  it  would  come  this  way.  I  knew  Jim 
Kelley  would  walk  to  chastise  us.  There's  been 
something  terrible  this  week  in  the  rain.  I  knew 
it  would  happen  this  week.  Oh,  when  Knudson 
was  gone  more'n  two  weeks  I  knows  something's 
wrong.     I  see  it  coming  when  he  took  to  drink! 

He  [In  ecstasy]:  It's  you,  you  witch!  You 
black-headed  witch,  you  drive  us  to  drink! 

She:  We  tied  a  crowbar  to  you.  We  started 
to  row  out  to  the  middle  of  the  Channel  but  we 
heard  a  noise! 

He:  You  forgot  Jim  Kelley  was  a  chsunpeen 
swimmer. 

She  [Staring  straight  ahead  and  not  seeming  to 
hear.  She  speaks  as  if  to  herself  or  to  someone 
invisible]:  He  was  drunk.  He'd  been  drunk  ten 
days.  He'd  laid  in  there  on  the  bed  all  day,  dead 
to  the  world — 
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He  [Breaking  in]:  Yes,  and  when  Jim  Kelley 
got  into  the  cold  water  of  the  Channel  that  night 
he  sobered  up,  you  bet.  He  sobered  up  when  he 
bethought  him  his  wife  and  his  friend,  her  para- 
mour, was  putting  him  out  a  business,  so  they 
could  enjoy  their  selves  in  the  house  he'd  slaved 
to  build — eating  up  the  substance  he'd  toiled  for. 
He  sobered  up  [She  springs  to  her  feet  and  lifts 
clasped  hands]  and  he  untied  that  crowbar — 

She  :     Have  mercy ! 

He:  — and  he  swam  out;  and  he's  been  sober 
ever  since,  let  me  tell  you!  He's  been  sober 
a- waiting  for  his  chance,  which  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  just  give  him. 

She  [She  falls  on  her  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  continues  to  appeal,  staring  at  the  ceiling] : 
Forgive  me,  God,  for  complaining  of  his  drink! 
Save  him,  God!  Knudson — Knudson,  hanging  in 
the  rain.  I  knows  the  rain  meant  something — 
the  water  pouring  down.  Water's  a  bad  sign — 
[He  laughs  jeeringly.  She  turns  and  looks  at  him. 
Her  figure  shrinks.] 

He:    I've  come  back,  Sadie  Kelley. 

She  [Slowly,  not  convinced  he  is  in  the  flesh] :  I 
knowed  he'd  hant  us  to  our  deaths.  [She  clenches 
her  hands  to  her  sides  and  moves  on  her  knees  to  the 
table.]  Save  him!  If  you're  a  spirit  or  a  devil, 
you  can  do  anything!  Save  him!  I'll  sell  my 
soul  to  you  if  you'll  save  him.  [Watching  his  face.] 
That's  all  I  ask!  [Hurriedly]  You  can  have  my 
soul. 

He  [Cutting  her  short]:  You're  my  slave  now, 
Sadie  Kelley.  You'll  find  out  now  what  it  means 
to  have  a  master  you've  killed  but  who's  come  to 
life.     You'll  find  out  what  real  mastery  is,  now. 

She  [With  a  gleam  of  hope] :    You'll  save  him? 
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He  [He  laughs,  spits  on  the  floor,  takes  his  foot 
and  rubs  it  in]:  Get  up.  I'll  tie  a  crowbar  to 
you  in  broad  day  and  sink  you  in  the  Channel,  if 
you  breathe  Nels  Knudson's  name  again.  Get 
up.  Take  off  my  boots  and  get  me  some  shppers. 
You'll  know  how  it  feels  to  have  a  dead  man  for  a 
master,  and  a  hangman  at  that. 

She  [She  gets  up  and  eyes  him  attentively  with 
dawning  comprehension]:  That's  not  new.  I've 
had  a  dead  man  for  a  master  five  years. 
[Suddenly,  with  her  native  energy,  making  a  gesture 
of  defiance.]     You,  Jim  Kelley! 

He:  You  didn't  know  me,  did  you?  Your 
lawful  husband!  [Derisively.]  You  thought  I  was 
a  dirty  ghost! 

She:  You  think  I  didn't?  I  knew  you  the 
minute  you  set  foot  in  the  door. 

He:  I  been  in  this  country  eighteen  months. 
You  and  Knudson  was  the  only  ones  that  recon- 
ized  me.  Two  years  ago  I  met  a  feller  from  the 
Channel  down  in  Seattle — he  used  to  know  me  up 
in  the  camps,  but  with  my  face  clean  shaved  and 
my  teeth  fixed  up — I  paid  a  Portland  dentist 
seventy-five  dollars  to  fill  up  my  teeth  and  put  in 
them  crowns — he  had  no  idee  who  I  was.  You 
thought  I  was  a  ghost!  Well,  I'll  ghost  you,  see 
if  I  don't. 

She  [Out  of  countenance] :  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think — 

He  [He  breaks  in  fiercely] :  You  was  so  sure  I 
was  a  dead  one! 

She  :  I  was  scairt.  I  couldn't  be  sure.  Living 
alone  so  much  I  get  fancies.  You're  awful 
changed  without  the  hair  on  your  face.  If  I'd 
met  you  in  Seattle,  I'd  never  have  thought  of  you. 

He   [Exultantly]:    Knudson  thought  I  was  a 
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ghost  first.  Then  he  thought  I  looked  Uke  the 
man  he  murdered. 

She:  Your  voice  doesn't  sound  the  same.  If 
it  wasn't  for  something  in  your  eye  and  your 
build — [Siuidenly]  And  you  hanged  Knudson 
knowing  you  was  aUve!  You  murdered  him! 
You! 

He  [Significantly,  parrying  her  threat]:  Who 
helped  Knudson  throw  me  in  the  Channel? 

She  [Succumbing  to  the  fact  that  his  hand  is  on 
her]:  You  want  to  be  my  master?  [Shrilly] 
Well,  be  it!  But  since,  after  all,  you're  aUve,  I'll 
give  you  something  to  do.  Yes!  [She  nods  her 
head  fiercely.]  I'll  give  you  something  to  do, 
hangman.  [She  stands  looking  at  him  with  malign 
stubbornness.] 

He  [With  satire] :    Life  is  always  the  same,  eh? 
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ANTOMIME  has  never  established 
itself  in  the  American  theatre. 
Although  we  have  always  been  ready 
to  import  from  abroad  any  type  of 
theatrical  entertainment  that  inter- 
ested us,  we  have  apparently  not 
considered  it  worth  while  to  adapt  to 
our  stage  the  figures  and  conventions  of  Con- 
tinental pantomime.  Harlequin  and  Columbine, 
Pierrot,  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  have  been  more  at 
home  in  our  verse  and  at  our  masquerades  than  in 
our  theatre.  Nor  have  we  shown  any  serious 
inclinations  to  experiment  with  figures  and  con- 
ventions of  our  own.  Either  pantomime  has  been 
overlooked,  or  it  has  been  thought  too  shght  or 
too  artificial  for  American  taste. 

In  the  last  five  years,  however,  native  panto- 
mime, long  neglected  by  the  professional  stage, 
has  shown  some  signs  of  coming  to  life  in  the 
amateur  theatre.  The  Little  Theatres,  always 
eager  to  introduce  something  new,  have  discovered 
it  and  have  more  and  more  attempted  it.  Hesitant 
as  these  experiments  have  been,  they  have  become 
widespread  enough  to  make  us  wonder  if  they 
are  to  lead  ultimately  to  a  native  pantomime 
worthy  of  the  name. 

The  immediate  prelude  to  this  new  experiment 
with  original  pantomime  was  the  revival  of  panto- 
mime abroad.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  in 
Europe  not  only  a  renewed  interest  in  conven- 
tional pantomime,  but  much  valuable  theorizing 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  pantomime  in  the 
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theatre,  and  much  unusual  experiment  with  it  and 
with  pantomimic  ballet.  The  influence  of  this 
revival  reached  America  in  many  ways,  among 
them  by  the  actual  production  in  this  country  of 
several  famous  foreign  pantomimes.  Their  suc- 
cess did  much  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  the 
experimental  theatres  in  pantomime,  and  to  show 
that  the  general  public  was  far  from  blind  to  its 
charm,  provided  it  was  well  done. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  productions 
were  the  pantomimic  ballets  of  the  Russians.  As 
early  as  1911,  Gertrude  Hoffman  presented  the 
first  of  the  Russian  mimodramas  to  reach  our 
stage,  and  year  by  year  companies  of  Russian 
dancers  succeeded  her.  M.  Diaghilefif's  Ballet 
Russe,  especially,  with  its  wide  repertory  and 
great  company  of  trained  dancers,  presented 
Russian  ballet  at  its  best.  Many  of  the  most 
popular  ballets  were  in  fact  mimodramas.  Thamar 
Cleopdtre,  and  Scheherazade,  for  instance,  had 
little  in  common  with  old-fashioned,  conventional 
baFet.  Their  passionate  and  comphcated  Eastern 
stories  were  mimed  rather  than  danced.  In  a 
word,  ballet  had  become  mimodrama  or  panto- 
mime. 

Much  that  a  country  groping  toward  a  native 
pantomime  needed  to  know,  the  Russians  could 
teach  us.  They  emphasized  the  importance  of 
having  all  the  elements  of  a  pantomimic  produc- 
tion— story,  music,  setting  and  acting — in  perfect 
harmony.  They  set  high  standards  for  the  stories 
and  the  music  of  their  mimodramas.  They  showed 
new  possibilities  of  vivid  beauty  in  costume  and 
decoration.  And  their  novel  system  of  panto- 
mimic acting,  which  combined  the  spontaneous 
and  the  conventional,  was  full  of  suggestion. 
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But  the  Russian  influence  was  by  no  means  the 
only  one  that  helped  to  arouse  an  interest  in  pan- 
tomime in  America.  In  1912,  the  wordless  play, 
Sumurun,  by  Max  Reinhardt,  whose  experiments 
with  pantomime  had  been  much  discussed  in  Eu- 
rope, was  successfully  presented  in  New  York. 
Sumurun  was  a  mimodrama  on  a  large  scale;  its 
exciting  Arabian  Night  story  of  love  and  death 
and  vengeance  was  told  in  many  scenes  and  played 
an  entire  evening.  So  fine,  however,  was  the  pan- 
tomimic acting  of  the  company  that  interest  never 
failed.  The  spontaneous  miming  of  Leopoldine 
Konstantin,  in  particular,  was  a  revelation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  silent  expression.  The  remarkable 
decorative  backgrounds,  moreover,  threw  into  re- 
lief the  ever  changing  pattern  of  the  grouping, 
which  always  formed  a  beautiful  picture.  Every 
detail,  down  to  the  smallest  dramatic  phrase  of  the 
music,  showed  the  influence  of  the  great  director. 
Sumurun,  like  the  best  Russian  ballets,  proved 
that,  under  the  complete  control  of  an  artist  pro- 
ducer, pantomime  could  attain  the  unity  and 
rhythm  necessary  to  a  work  of  art. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  passion  and  strange- 
ness of  Sumurun  and  the  Russian  mimodramas 
were  the  simplicity  and  conventionality  of  Pierrot, 
the  Prodigal,  which  was  produced  in  New  York  in 
1916.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  modem  French 
classic  of  pantomime,  L'Enfant  Prodigue.  The 
story  was  merely  a  simple  retelling  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  terms  of  French  bourgeois 
life.  Pierrot,  son  of  a  village  shopkeeper,  robbed 
his  parents  to  run  away  with  a  pretty  laundress, 
found  disillusionment  in  Paris,  returned  home  for 
forgiveness,  and  went  off  to  the  wars  to  win  back 
his  honor.     Simple  as  it  was,  however,  it  inter- 
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ested  many  American  theatregoers,  and  its  climax, 
the  scene  of  Pierrot's  return,  moved  them  as  few 
modem  plays  have  done.  Very  clearly  it  showed 
that  the  gentler  emotions  have  a  place  in  panto- 
mime. 

During  the  time  that  foreign  pantomime  was 
being  discussed  or  produced  in  this  country, 
Little  Theatres  were  springing  up  everywhere. 
Between  the  years  1911  and  1916  were  founded 
the  Toy  Theatre  of  Boston,  the  Little  Theatres  of 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  the  47  Workshop  of 
Harvard,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  of  Detroit, 
the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  the  Neighborhood 
Theatre,  and  the  Washington  Square  Players  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  amateur  and 
semi-professional  theatres  all  over  the  country. 
Not  only  were  they  founded  with  the  experimental 
ideal,  but  the  very  nature  of  their  programs 
made  variety  and  novelty  highly  desirable.  It 
was  only  natural,  then,  that  along  with  their 
experiments  in  foreign  and  native  drama,  the  new 
stagecraft,  and  unconventional  acting,  they  should 
give  at  least  some  attention  to  pantomime. 
Fortunately,  although  they  did  produce  a  few 
foreign  pantomimes,  they  placed  the  emphasis 
upon  original  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  pantomimes  that  began 
to  appear  may  be  taken  Sam  Hume's  The  Romance 
of  the  Rose,  which  was  given  by  the  47  Workshop 
of  Harvard  in  the  season  of  1913-1914.  The  47 
Workshop  is  the  laboratory  in  which  the  Harvard 
students  of  playwriting  test  their  work  before  a 
selected  audience  that  assists  them  by  frankly 
written  criticism.  It  is  an  experimental  theatre 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  interested  particu- 
larly in  original  work  and  in  the  newest  methods 
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of  production.  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  studied 
abroad  with  Gordon  Craig,  endeavored  in  produc- 
ing The  Romance  of  the  Rose  to  adopt  the  new 
methods  of  acting,  decoration,  and  artistic  unity 
which  are  known  as  the  new  art  of  the  theatre. 
The  nature  of  the  pantomime  admirably  adapted 
it  to  this  purpose.  The  picturesque  setting, 
lovely  with  contrasting  moonlight  and  shadow, 
represented  a  balcony  on  the  street  of  a  medieval 
city.  The  story  was  a  vivid  melodrama  of  love 
and  rivalry  and  murder  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Decoration,  story,  acting,  and  music  were  all 
skillfully  fused  by  the  author-director  into  a  pic- 
ture that  recreated  the  atmosphere  of  the  past. 
Not  only  at  Harvard,  but  in  the  Little  Theatres 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Detroit,  as  well.  The 
Romance  of  the  Rose  proved  that  original  panto- 
mime by  a  young  American  could  be  both  artistic 
and  popular. 

With  a  somewhat  different  end  in  view,  the 
dramatic  department  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  has  produced  many  original 
pantomimes.  Here,  the  experiment  is  made  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  as  for  that 
of  the  actor.  The  superintendent,  Clayton  D. 
Gilbert,  who  has  studied  pantomime  abroad, 
believes  that  it  has  much  to  teach  the  student  of 
acting.  He  makes  use  of  it  in  many  ways. 
Pantomimic  dances  are  devised.  Students  inter- 
pret in  pantomime,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
appropriate  music,  poems  that  are  read  off-stage. 
Entire  plays  are  done  in  pantomime.  Under  the 
criticism  of  the  superintendent,  advanced  students 
write  and  produce  original  pantomimes  which 
vary  from  short  humorous  sketches  to  long  and 
fairly  complicated  stories.     As  they  are  devised 
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chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  actor,  they  make  no 
great  artistic  pretentions,  but  they  at  least  show 
how  wide  is  the  range  of  subjects  that  can  be 
interestingly  treated  in  pantomime. 

In  addition  to  using  pantomime  in  the  teaching 
of  acting,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  written  a  considerable 
number  of  artistic  pantomimes  for  the  public 
programs  of  his  department.  He  has  used  such 
subjects  as  an  Indian  tragedy,  a  Dutch  comedy, 
a  toy  shop  incident,  and  the  story  of  Cinderella. 
Last  season's  pantomime,  The  Willow  Wife,  was 
based  on  a  Japanese  legend,  and  the  more  recent 
Grimaldi,  on  the  life  of  the  famous  clown.  As  an 
example  of  his  work,  however,  the  charming 
Willow  Pattern  Plate,  which  was  given  in  1914, 
may  serve.  It  was  a  fanciful  pantomime  in  the 
Chinese  manner,  which  made  use  of  the  con- 
ventional properties  of  the  Chinese  stage  and  the 
amusing  property  man.  Beautifully  decorative 
were  the  blue  and  white  costumes  and  the  dull 
gold  background.  Hung  up  in  the  middle  of  this 
background  was  a  huge  willow-pattern  plate, 
picturing  in  its  blue  and  white  design  the  story  of 
the  cruel  mandarins  and  unfortunate  lovers  that 
came  to  life  beneath  it.  As  in  the  familiar  legend, 
the  girl,  promised  by  her  father  to  the  haughty 
viceroy,  fled  away  with  her  lover,  suffered  with 
him  danger,  pursuit,  and  death,  and  finally  won 
with  him  the  reward  of  the  gods.  The  beauty, 
pathos,  and  gentle  humor  of  the  production  won 
success  for  the  Willow  Pattern  Plate  not  only  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  but  also 
at  the  Toy  Theatre  of  Boston,  where  it  reached 
and  charmed  a  larger  public. 

But  it  was  the  Washington  Square  Players  of 
New   York   that   did   most   to   advertise   native 
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pantomime  by  placing  it  on  their  programs.  One 
of  their  earhest  successes  was  made  in  Holland 
Hudson's  delightful  pantomime,  The  Shepherd  in 
the  Distance,  "a  romance  in  black  and  white." 
The  quaint  artificiality  of  its  story  can  best  be 
suggested  by  quoting  the  author's  argument. 

''The  Princess  perceive th  a  Shepherd  in  the 
distance  and  departeth  in  quest  of  him.  The 
beggar,  Ghuri-Wuri,  importuneth  the  Princess  for 
gold  and  receiveth  but  a  niggardly  response.  In 
dreadful  revenge,  Ghuri-Wuri  beareth  the  tale  of 
the  flight  of  the  Princess  to  her  uncle,  the  Wasir. 
Therewith  foUoweth  the  heated  pursuit.  The 
Shepherd  enthralleth  the  Princess  but  is  captured 
after  a  mighty  struggle  with  his  pursuers.  The 
gentle  goat  beareth  the  Princess  away  to  freedom. 
The  Princess,  instructed  by  the  goat,  rescueth  the 
Shepherd  by  subtle  enchantments.  The  Princess 
fleeth  with  the  Shepherd  to  the  distance." 

Every  successful  pantomime,  no  matter  how 
quaintly  fantastic  the  story,  must  have  behind  it 
some  controlling  idea  that  will  bring  all  the 
elements  of  the  production  into  unity.  The  idea 
in  The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance  was  to  present  a 
profile  pantomime  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  Aubrey  Beardsley  drawings.  The  actors 
mimed  always  in  profile  and  grouped  themselves 
so  skillfully  that  the  stage  at  any  moment  was  a 
bold  poster  in  black  and  white.  Moreover,  the 
pantomime  was  presented  in  a  spirit  of  whimsical 
burlesque.  The  characteristic  movements  of  the 
actors  were  delightfully  humorous,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  the  startling  costumes  stood  out  against 
the  black  velvet  hangings.  Throughout  the  per- 
formance the  ''Maker  of  Sounds"  sat  at  the  front 
of  the  stage  playing  an  accompaniment  to  the 
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action  upon  outlandish  instruments.  Everything, 
in  fact,  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
original  central  idea,  with  the  result  that  the 
production  was  very  successful. 

Early  in  1916  the  Washington  Square  Players 
presented  their  second  pantomime,  The  Red  Cloak, 
by  Josephine  Meyer  and  Lawrence  Langner.  It 
was  a  marionette  pantomime;  that  is,  the  actors 
assumed  the  jerky  motions  of  puppets.  As  if 
they  were  marionettes  on  strings,  irate  father, 
fond  lovers,  and  wicked  Camorristi  acted  out 
their  parts  in  an  Italian  melodrama  of  the  past. 
This  amusing  method  of  presentation  gave  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  broad  burlesque.  The 
decorations  by  Lee  Simonson  were  especially 
happy  in  bringing  out  the  humor  of  the  piece. 
Upon  the  stage  was  set  up  an  inner  proscenium 
decorated  with  pictures  illustrating  the  story:  on 
either  side,  fantastic  portraits  of  the  simpering 
lovers,  and  above,  a  grotesque  drawing  of  the 
assassination  that  formed  a  climax  of  the  story. 
The  settings  for  the  several  scenes  were  as  amusing 
as  the  buffoonery  that  went  on  before  them. 
Seldom  has  an  American  decorator  been  so 
successful  with  characterizing  scenery. 

Another  Washington  Square  pantomime,  Yum 
Chapab,  was  based  on  a  legend  of  Yucatan.  This 
','Maya  grotesque,"  as  it  was  called,  related  in  the 
spirit  of  broadest  burlesque  how  the  dwarf,  Yum- 
Chapab,  prospered  in  seeking  the  princess  and 
the  throne.  The  central  idea,  that  of  caricaturing 
the  primitive,  was  carried  out  in  decoration,  cos- 
tumes, and  acting.  All  the  pantomimes  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players,  it  will  be  noticed,  were 
humorous,  although  they  gained  their  humor  by 
methods  that  varied  from  amusing  artificiaUty  to 
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broad  buffoonery.  They  did  much  toward  popu- 
larizing native  pantomime  by  showing  how  enter- 
taining it  could  be  made. 

The  unique  Portmanteau  Theatre,  also,  gave 
some  attention  to  original  pantomime.  In  this 
collapsible  theatre,  which  could  be  set  up  in  any 
large  hall,  Stuart  Walker  produced  his  own  short 
pantomime,  The  Moon  Lady.  It  told  how  Pierrot 
met  in  the  wood  an  old  hag  who  sought  his  kisses, 
for  she  was  a  Moon  Lady  condemned  to  be  ugly 
until  she  was  kissed  by  one  who  had  never  kissed 
before.  At  Pierrot's  kiss  she  became  so  beautiful 
that  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  but  she  eluded 
him.  His  love-making  was  cut  short  by  the  dawn, 
when  the  Moon  Lady  went  away  to  her  own  land, 
leaving  him  disconsolate.  The  opportunities  for 
attractive  action  and  decoration  that  such  a  story 
offers  are  obvious. 

The  Seven  Gifts,  another  Portmanteau  panto- 
mime by  Mr.  Walker,  was  given  on  Christmas 
night,  1915,  under  picturesque  conditions.  It  was 
presented  in  the  open  air  as  a  part  of  New  York's 
municipal  Christmas  celebration.  The  Portman- 
teau Theatre  was  set  up  in  Madison  Square,  near 
the  great  Christmas  tree,  and  thousands  stood  in 
the  snow  to  watch  a  pantomime  of  Christmas 
giving.  The  opening  curtains  revealed  a  room  in 
the  palace  of  the  Emerald  Queen,  who  was  gra- 
ciously receiving  the  gifts  of  her  subjects.  The 
Lowly  Man  brought  only  a  scraggly  Christmas 
tree;  the  Richest  Man  in  the  World,  chests  of 
treasure;  the  Haughty  Lady,  a  single  flower;  the 
Humble  Woman,  a  bird  that  she  let  go  free;  the 
Bravest  Man,  a  tiger's  skin;  the  Strolling  Player, 
a  play;  and  a  Child,  a  doll — the  gift  of  all  the 
gifts  that  was  most  acceptable,  as  coming  most 
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from  the  heart.  Such  a  use  of  pantomime  in  the 
open  suggests  its  suitabiUty  to  certain  occasions 
when  spoken  drama  would  be  out  of  place. 

The  Neighborhood  Theatre  of  New  York  is 
another  art  theatre  that  has  shown  much  interest 
in  pantomime.  It  is  a  settlement  house  theatre 
which  provides  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  neighboring  community.  The  community 
supphes  not  only  the  audience  but  the  actors  as 
well,  and  assists  in  the  making  of  the  costumes 
and  properties.  This  community  impulse  is, 
however,  so  carefully  guided  by  the  directors  of 
the  theatre  that  the  artistic  results  are  of  the 
highest  order.  From  the  beginning,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Theatre  has  placed  much  emphasis  upon 
pantomime.  It  has  produced  several  famous 
foreign  pantomimes,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
a  greater  number  of  original  ones.  The  Discon- 
tented Daffodils  and  The  Shadow  Garden  of  Shut- 
Eye  Town  J  whose  content  is  suggested  by  their 
titles,  were  given  by  the  children  groups.  The 
Kairn  of  Koridwen,  founded  on  a  Druid  legend,  was 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  pantomime  presented 
by  the  older  players.  In  the  numerous  festivals, 
also,  that  have  been  given  by  the  festival  groups 
of  the  Neighborhood  Theatre,  there  has  always 
been  much  pantomime,  although  many  of  them 
contained  choruses  and  the  spoken  word  as  well. 
The  Festival  of  Pentecost,  which  was  presented  in 
the  season  of  1917-1918,  was  almost  entirely  a 
dance-drama,  or  pantomime,  of  great  beauty, 
illustrating  the  different  conceptions  of  Pentecost. 
The  charm  of  the  conventionalized  stage  settings 
and  of  the  lighting,  which  threw  the  actors  almost 
into  relief,  helped  to  make  the  production  notable. 
These  significant  experiments  at  the  Neighbor- 
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hood  Theatre  seem  to  indicate  that  pantomime 
has  great  possibilities  as  the  artistic  expression  of 
community  spirit. 

A  somewhat  special  type  of  pantomime,  shadow, 
or  silhouette  pantomime,  was  attempted  by  the 
Little  Theatre  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  artistic 
of  all  the  American  art  theatres.  Its  Passion  Play 
of  the  season  1913-1914  showed  by  its  wonderful 
grouping  and  lighting  new  possibilities  in  this  type 
of  pantomime.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
duction sprang  from  the  skillful  use  of  Ught,  which 
was  thrown  from  behind  the  back  drop,  showing 
the  actors  in  silhouette.  This  method  emphasized 
beauty  in  the  grouping,  and  permitted  fine  con- 
trast of  light  and  shadow.  Moreover,  it  gave  to 
the  actors  an  impersonality  well  suited  to  the 
presentation  of  religious  and  mysterious  themes. 
The  experiment,  which  was  in  line  with  the 
development  of  the  reUef  stage  abroad,  disclosed 
the  pictorial  and  rhythmic  beauty  of  this  special 
type  of  pantomime. 

Among  the  many  other  Little  Theatres  that  have 
produced  original  pantomimes  are  the  Stage 
Society  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Workshop  Theatre 
of  Chicago.  In  Philadelphia,  Yoku-ti,  by  Florence 
Bernstein,  and  The  King  of  the  Black  Isles,  by 
Sara  Yarrow,  were  successfully  given.  For  the 
Chicago  Workshop,  Gretchen  Riggs  wrote  the 
Myth  of  the  Mirror  and  Pierrot  in  the  Clear  of  the 
Moon.  In  both  places  the  stage  decorations  were 
unusual.  The  sorceress's  garden  in  The  King  of 
the  Black  Isles  was  particularly  attractive,  and  the 
settings  for  the  Chicago  pantomimes  won  con- 
siderable reputation  for  their  designer,  J.  Blanding 
Sloan.  So  great  are  the  opportunities  that  original 
pantomimes  offer  in  the  way  of  variety  and  beauty 
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of  material,  and  of  inspiration  for  decorator  and 
actor,  that  it  is  small  wonder  the  Little  Theatres 
have  attempted  them. 

Although  Henry  F.  Gilbert's  The  Dance  in 
Place  Congo,  which  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  the  spring  of  1918,  was  rather  a 
''ballet  pantomime"  than  a  pantomime  proper,  it 
deserves  some  attention  here,  for  it  indicates  a 
new  direction  in  which  one  type  of  native  panto- 
mime may  develop.  The  scene  was  the  old  slave 
dancing  ground  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  slaves, 
in  their  brief  hour  of  leisure,  gathered  to  dance 
their  native  dances.  Against  this  picturesque 
background  was  told  a  little  tragic  incident;  how 
the  love  of  two  slaves  for  the  lovely  quadroon  girl, 
Aurore,  led  to  the  death  of  one  of  them  at  her 
hand.  The  music,  which  was  based  upon  themes 
from  old  negro  airs,  brought  out  more  than  the 
action  itself  the  savagery,  passion,  and  despair  of 
a  slave  race.  The  Dance  in  Place  Congo  was 
significant  not  only  on  account  of  its  use  of 
native  material,  but  because  it  showed  that  the 
American  opera  house  was  not  closed  to  original 
pantomimic  ballet. 

But  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  all  the 
original  pantomimes  that  have  been  given  in 
America  in  the  last  few  years.  Enough  examples 
have  been  discussed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
experiment.  Similar  pantomimes  were  presented 
by  the  Little  Theatres  of  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  Pasadena,  and  Washington.  Addi- 
tional types  of  subject  matter  might  be  illustrated 
by  the  Robin  Hood  pantomime  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute's  laboratory  theatre,  the  Russian  panto- 
mime of  the  New  York  MacDowell  Club,  and  the 
realistic   modern   pantomime   of  the   New  York 
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Comedy  Club.  Interesting  as  they  all  were, 
further  description  of  them  would  not  add  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  native 
pantomime. ' 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  the  examples  that  have 
been  given,  that  a  considerable  number  of  original 
pantomimes  have  recently  been  presented  in 
America.  If  to  pantomime  proper  were  added 
the  closely  related  forms  of  pantomimic  expression 
that  are  found  in  the  dance,  the  pageant,  and  the 
moving-picture,  the  field  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Dances  or  dance  dramas  like  those  that 
have  been  tested  at  such  places  as  the  Denishawn 
Dance  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles  are  closely  related 
to  pantomime.  Many  of  the  most  effective  scenes 
of  American  pageants  have  been  given  in  panto- 
mime. And  the  most  popular  art  form  of  the 
time,  the  moving-picture,  is  largely  pantomimic. 
All  these  varieties  of  pantomime  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  pantomime  proper  by  preparing  a 
large  public  for  it,  as  well  as  by  making  useful 
experiments  in  technique.  Even  if  we  leave  them 
out  of  consideration,  however,  original  pantomime 
proper  has  already  done  enough  to  make  us  wonder 
if  it  is  to  establish  itself  upon  the  stage. 

The  benefits  to  the  theatre  in  general  that 
would  result  from  the  successful  establishment  of 
a  native  pantomime  would  be  far-reaching. 
Obviously,  it  would  bring  a  new  variety  in  material 
that  our  realistic  stage  greatly  needs.  The  panto- 
mimes that  have  been  described  show  how  well 
adapted  pantomime  is  to  express  the  fantastic  and 
the  beautiful.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  The 
Willow  Pattern  Plate,  and  Pierrot  in  the  Clear  of 
the  Moon,  to  mention  but  a  few,  charmed  by  their 
fantasy  and  mystery  and  loveliness.     The  Red 
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Cloak  and  The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance  were 
delightfully  humorous  and  whimsical.  In  general, 
the  pantomimes  dealt  with  the  past^  or  the  far 
distant,  or  the  imaginary.  They  sprang  from 
legend,  folk  lore,  and  picturesque  history — vast 
fields  that  are  scarcely  touched  yet.  There  should 
be  room  in  the  theatre  for  such  material,  and  the 
experiments  of  the  Little  Theatres  seem  to  show 
that  pantomime  is  admirably  suited  for  presenting 
it. 

Another  advantage  of  the  establishment  of  a 
native  pantomime  would  be  the  opportunity 
offered  to  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes. 
The  varied  and  imaginative  material  of  pantomime 
would  permit  and  inspire  many  beautiful  decora- 
tions. The  high  standard  of  decoration  of  the 
original  pantomimes  already  given  in  this  country 
is  decidedly  significant.  Practically  every  panto- 
mime that  I  have  mentioned  had  attractive  and 
unusual  scenery,  and  many  of  them  had  decora- 
tions that  were  notable  in  recent  American 
decorative  work.  The  mediaeval  balcony  of  The 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  the  gold  and  white  decoration 
of  The  Willow  Pattern  Plate,  the  quaint  poplar 
wood  of  The  Moon  Lady,  the  lovely  archi- 
tectural settings  of  The  Festival  of  Pentecost,  the 
sorceress's  strange  garden  in  The  King  of  the  Black 
Isles,  the  humorous  decorations  of  The  Red  Cloak, 
the  bizarre  costumes  and  black  velvet  hangings  of 
The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,  and  the  impression- 
istic settings  of  Pierrot  in  the  Clear  of  the  Moon 
and  The  Myth  of  the  Mirror,  all  showed  what 
designers  would  do  when  their  material  gave  them 
an  opportunity  and  a  challenge. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  especially  needed  just 
now  by  American  decorators  in  general.    The  new 
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stagecraft,  one  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  our  theatre  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  at 
present  handicapped  by  its  very  success.  The 
leading  decorators,  called  in  now  to  work  for  the 
professional  theatre,  can  express  only  one  side  of 
their  talents  in  designing  settings  for  the  modem 
realistic  plays  that  are  in  fashion.  Unless  they 
are  offered  greater  opportunities  for  designing 
imaginative  settings,  such  as  a  native  pantomime 
would  encourage,  the  new  stagecraft  is  not  Ukely 
to  fulfill  its  promise. 

To  the  musician,  as  well  as  to  the  decorator,  a 
native  pantomime  would  be  a  benefit,  for  it  would 
encourage  him  to  experiment  with  dramatic  music. 
Although  music  already  written  for  another  pur- 
pose can  be  arranged  to  fit  a  pantomime,  it  is 
never  so  satisfactory  as  original  music.  Good 
palitomimic  music  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
accompaniment;  it  interprets  minutely  the  action 
and  the  emotion  of  the  story.  In  such  panto- 
mimes as  Sumurun  and  Pierrot  the  Prodigal,  music 
and  action  are  almost  inseparably  bound  together. 
In  order  to  bring  about  this  close  relation,  the 
composer  often  plans  much  of  the  music  at  the 
actual  rehearsals  of  the  action.  He  could  scarcely 
have  a  better  training  for  writing  dramatic  music, 
a  province  in  which  the  American  musician  has 
never  excelled.  The  original  music  written  for 
The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  The  Willow  Pattern 
Plate,  and  The  Kairn  of  Koridwen,  for  in- 
stance, suggests  interesting  possibilities  for  the 
future. 

To  American  acting,  also  the  establishment  of 
native  pantomime  might  mean  much.  If  a  tradi- 
tion of  pantomimic  acting  were  estabUshed  on  our 
stage    and    young   actors   were   required    to    be 
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trained  in  it  before  they  attempted  the  spoken 
drama,  the  level  of  action  would  be  very  con- 
siderably raised.  With  an  improved  knowledge  of 
gesture,  facial  expression,  and  miming  with  the 
whole  body,  actors  would  make  fewer  demands 
upon  the  voice  alone.  There  would  be  more 
rhythm  of  movement  and  more  beauty  of  pure 
design  in  pose  and  grouping.  After  all,  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  dictum  that  the  theatre  is  ''the 
place  for  seeing."  Expressive  movement,  which 
a  fresh  pantomimic  tradition  would  teach,  is 
certainly  of  first  importance. 

Native  pantomime  might  be  of  particular  im- 
portance in  helping  to  create  the  artistic  theatre 
director,  a  type  that  our  theatre  probably  needs 
more  than  anything  else.  Given  ten  artistic 
theatre  directors  such  as  Gordon  Craig  describes, 
the  American  stage  would  be  revolutionized.  As 
more  than  one  European  theorist  has  hinted, 
pantomime  would  be  the  ideal  training  field  for 
the  artistic  director.  Nowhere  else  could  he 
experiment  so  easily  with  all  the  artistic  elements 
of  production.  It  would  not  be  extremely  difficult 
for  one  man  to  devise  the  story  of  a  pantomime, 
design  and  make  setting  and  costumes,  train  the 
actors,  direct  the  lighting,  and  at  least  see  that 
the  music  was  consistently  appropriate.  By  doing 
all  this  a  director  could  gain  the  unity  a  work  of 
art  must  have.  Bit  by  bit,  in  the  actual  rehearsals, 
perhaps,  he  could  make  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
duction express  his  central  artistic  idea.  By 
repeated  experiments,  he  could  discover  the  prin- 
ciples of  rhythm,  movement,  and  dramatic  pattern 
that  must  be  part  of  every  great  production  of 
any  type  of  drama.  Only  when  a  considerable 
number  of  directors  have  been  trained  in  this 
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synthetic  ideal  will  the  American  theatre  have 
adequate  methods  of  production. 

But  no  matter  how  desirable  in  many  different 
ways  the  establishment  of  a  widespread  native 
pantomime  would  be,  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
such  a  development.  To  be  sure,  the  Little 
Theatres  have  already  paid  considerable  attention 
to  it,  as  we  have  seen,  and  their  future  experiments 
may  be  even  more  numerous  and  important. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  Little  Theatres  are 
either  too  insecurely  established  or  too  changeable 
in  policy  to  make  the  continued  experiment  that 
is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  any  new  type  of 
drama. 

There  is  some  danger  that  pantomime  may  have 
no  consistent  development,  and  that  it  may 
merely  be  taken  up  now  and  then  as  a  pretty  side 
line.  We  need,  therefore,  a  well  established 
Little  Theatre  devoted  to  pantomime,  such  as  the 
French  theatre,  Funambules,  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  or  its  successor,  the  Cercle 
Funambulesque,  which,  produced  L' Enfant  Prodigue. 
In  this  day  of  Little  Theatres  there  surely  should 
be  one  devoted  to  pantomime  alone.  Such  a 
theatre,  if  it  had  adequate  resources  and  if  it 
experimented  wisely  and  persistently,  might  ac- 
complish remarkable  results.  Even  without  it, 
however,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
experiments  of  the  Little  Theatres  in  general  will 
continue  the  development  of  original  pantomime 
that  they  have  already  begun. 

William  Lee  Sowers. 


MONOLOGUE  IN  THE  FRENCH 
DRAMA 

I  HE  great  French  literary  critics  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  silent  on  the  monologue  in  the 
drama.  The  engrossing  question  of 
the  unities  left  them  scant  time  for 
other  questions.  Neither  Boileau  nor 
Comeille  discusses  it;  but  Voltaire,  in 
the  next  century,  is  more  expUcit.  In  addition  to 
remarks  in  his  Commentary  on  Comeille,  he  writes 
a  letter  to  the  actress  Clairon,  asserting  that  the 
monologue,  unless  it  represent  a  struggle  of  passions, 
cannot  move  the  soul,  and  that  any  other  use  of 
it  is  only  a  ^'piece  necessaire  a  V edifice. ^^  Diderot 
touches  on  the  monologue  incidentally,  but  Cham- 
fort,  who  is  inclined  to  find  it  artificial,  discusses 
it  at  greater  length,  although  not  very  happily, 
owing  to  his  undue  stress  on  vraisemhlance. 

Indeed,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies the  monologue  seemed  hardly  a  question  for 
discussion.  The  Uterary  conventions  in  France 
were  accepted  without  comment.  But  with  the 
rise  of  reaUsm,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
subject  assumed  greater  importance.  A  recent 
critic,  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt,  declares  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  study  of  dramatic 
art.  CatuUe  Mendes,  in  particular,  has  pointed 
out  that,  frowned  upon  as  it  is  today,  the  monologue 
held  an  honorable  place  in  both  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  drama,  and  that  certain  examples  of 
it  are  masterpieces.  Why  should  it  not  be  used? 
Is  there  anything  improbable  or  ridiculous  in  the 
fact  that  one,  torn  by  doubt  or  tortured  by  grief, 
should  discuss  the  matter  with  himself,  and  deter- 
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mine  on  action  after  hearing  the  case  before  a 
court  of  his  own  conscience? 

Practical  dramatists  are  far  from  agreeing 
unanimously  with  these  views.  While  some  in- 
stance the  classic  masters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  freely  availed  themselves  of  the 
monologue,  others  ask  why,  because  of  tradition,  we 
should  perpetuate  a  dramatic  defect.  In  any  case, 
that  the  monologue  has  survived  throughout  five 
centuries  of  French  literature  creates  a  presump- 
tion in  its  favor.  It  was  an  estabUshed  form  long 
before  the  great  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  made  use  of  it.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  there  was  cultivated  in  France 
under  this  name  a  native  genre — a  satirical  poem 
complete  in  itself,  which  for  a  time  existed  side  by 
side  with  the  monologue  imbedded  in  drama,  and 
which  found  its  best  expression  in  the  works  of 
Guillaume  Coquillart,  the  bourgeois  poet  of 
Rheims,  and  in  certain  poems  attributed  to  Villon. 
According  to  Charles  d'H^ricault,  the  French 
monologue  of  the  seventeenth  century,  similar  to 
the  soliloquies  spoken  by  Hamlet,  Figaro,  and  Don 
Carlos,  developed  from  this  older  form.  "At  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  he  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  Coquillart  type,  "the  monologue  was  forgot- 
ten ;  but  the  classicists  adopted  it.  They  introduced 
it  into  tragedy,  where  it  was  not  long  in  becoming 
acclimated."  Coquillart 's  theory  is  not  now 
generally  accepted,  however.  Most  critics  believe 
that  the  vogue  of  the  monologue  during  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  following  century  was  due  to  its 
Latin  origin,  or  at  least  to  classicist  imitation  of 
Latin  or  Italian  models. 

On  the  French  stage,  the  monologue  appears  first 
in   early   farces,   moralities,   and   soties;  and   an 
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inspection  of  these  three  genres,  as  represented  in 
the  collection  compiled  by  VioUet-le-Duc,  in  his 
Ancien  Theatre Frangais  (volumes  I,  II,  III),  shows 
that  nearly  always  it  opens  the  piece,  serving  as  a 
curtain-raiser.  The  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the 
Pleiade  exhibit  a  more  general  and  skillful  use  of 
the  genre.  Jodelle  commences  Eugene  and  Cleo- 
pdtre  with  prologues ;  but  the  imbedded  monologues 
of  these  dramas  suggest  classical  and  specifically 
Senecan  influence,  rather  than  a  development  of 
the  native  product. 

The  monologue  enjoyed  the  same  general  favor 
with  Jodelle's  contemporaries  and  followers,  Rob- 
ert Garnier,  Jacques  Grevin,  Remy  Belleau, 
Larivey,  and  Frangois  d'Amboise.  Approximately 
one-fifth  of  Garnier's  works  is  made  up  of  mono- 
logues. While  these  sometimes  give  the  exposition 
and  portray  character,  for  the  most  part  their  in- 
terpolation seems  forced.  Similarly  strained  are 
those  of  Grevin.  The  six  in  Les  Esbahis,  for  ex- 
ample, merely  inform  the  audience  of  matters 
which  ought  to  have  been  explained  in  colloquy. 
Remy  Belleau  shows  more  skill.  Thanks  to  the 
naive  grace  of  his  style,  the  half  dozen  monologues 
in  La  Reconnue  are  not  tiresome,  despite  their 
length.  Nor  are  those  in  Larivey 's  comedies, 
which  are  all  free  adaptations  from  the   Italian. 

It  is  in  Les  Neapolitaines,  a  comedy  by  Frangois 
d'Amboise,  that  the  monologue  attains  its  greatest 
importance.  Here  the  piece  opens  with  one,  the 
first  of  a  score  distributed  through  successive 
scenes.  Some  are  used  to  advantage,  as  serving 
to  unfold  the  plot  and  develop  the  action  (I,  4); 
or  as  an  enabling  a  character  to  disclose  his  secret 
intentions  (V,  9) ;  or  as  voicing  the  distraction  of 
a  woman  beside  herself  with  emotion  (IV,  1).    It 
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is  to  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber does  not  seriously  mar  this  "story  of  a  Pari- 
sian, a  Spaniard,  and  an  Italian." 

These  examples  attest  the  popularity  of  the 
monologue  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, especially  with  the  dramatists  of  the  Pleiade. 
Just  how  far  they  were  influenced  by  Latin  and 
Italian  models,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine. 
With  the  monologue  already  so  firmly  rooted  in 
French  soil,  the  great  classic  dramatists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  need  not  have  gone  back  to 
foreign  sources  to  learn  its  use.  It  was  natural, 
however,  that  they  should  imitate  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  rather  than  native  models,  especially 
in  view  of  their  affected  contempt  for  earlier  French 
literature. 

Whatever  Corneille's  inspiration,  he  carried 
the  monologue  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  had  hither- 
to occupied.  In  Le  Cid,  Don  Diegue  is  admirable 
in  his  first  soliloquy  (I,  7),  where  he  brings  out 
the  point  of  Spanish  pride  and  reveals  his  resolve 
to  let  Rodrigue  avenge  the  insult.  In  the  same 
limited  space,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
attain  equal  results  with  dialogue.  Although  in- 
ferior to  this  scene,  Don  Diegue's  second  soliloquy 
(III,  5)  combines  lyrical  passages  and  calm  re- 
flection in  a  manner  that  sustains  the  tone  of  the 
tragedy.  Rodrigue's  monologue  (1, 9) ,  also,  is  noble 
and  dignified,  at  times  rising  to  a  divine  invoca- 
tion, which  enables  him  to  pass  a  tragic  crisis  with- 
out unnatural  emotion.  Unfortunately,  the  second 
half  of  the  scene  is  largely  a  repetition  of  the  first. 
A  similar  fault  weakens  the  dramatic  force  of  the 
lengthy  monologues  in  Horace,  since  in  each  the 
heroine  reaches  a  decision  midway  in  the  scene, 
making  the  second  part  superfluous.     In  Cinnaj 
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Corneille  avoids  this  mistake,  though  his  mono- 
logues are  longer  here  than  elsewhere.  The  opening 
scene,  in  which  the  heroine  explains  the  conflict, 
and  reveals  her  resolve,  awakens  dramatic  interest, 
despite  its  expositional  purpose. 

Voltaire,  after  remarking  with  approval  that 
none  of  Racine's  heroines  communicates  her  secret 
thoughts  or  reveals  her  passion  in  an  initial  mono- 
logue, excuses  Corneille  for  such  a  fault  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  that  he  compen- 
sates for  these  rhetorical  amplifications  with  poetry 
of  rare  beauty .  Of  another  scene  in  Cinna  (IV,  3), 
he  says:  'This,  again,  is  a  place  where  the  mono- 
logue is  in  order.  Moreover,  the  verses  are  beauti- 
ful, and  the  reflections  to  the  point.  This  scene  is 
worthy  of  the  great  Corneille."  Indeed,  the  first 
nine  lines  are  the  finest  in  the  play.  Voltaire 
praises  still  another  instance  of  monologue  (III,  3), 
because  it  ''enables  a  man  in  a  stormy  crisis  to 
examine  with  himself  the  danger  of  his  under- 
taking, the  horror  of  the  crime  he  is  about  to  com- 
mit, and  to  heed  or  combat  his  remorse." 

It  is  evident,  then,  in  the  plays  of  Corneille  that 
the  use  of  monologue  does  not  necessarily  detract 
from  the  value  of  a  drama.  Cinna  would  gain 
nothing  by  a  substitution  of  dialogue.  The  same 
holds  true  of  Polyeucte — ^if  Pauhne  sohloquizes 
somewhat  ineffectively  (III,  2),  the  hero  is  sub- 
Ume  in  the  prison  scene  (IV,  2).  Though  Cor- 
neille uses  monologue  less  in  his  later  works,  they 
gain  nothing  by  this  omission. 

One  might  dismiss  as  a  youthful  error  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  monologue  in  Moliere's  early  comedies, 
were  the  tendency  not  prominent  in  UEcole  des 
Femmes  and  other  later  pieces.  Arnolphe  sohlo- 
quizes too  much.    Not  content  with  a  long  speech 
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alone  (III,  5),  he  immediately  reappears  on  the 
stage  to  utter  another;  and  later,  too,  he  has  much 
to  say  to  himself.  Though  there  is  humor  in  the 
situations  of  UEcole  des  Femmes,  it  is  written  in 
a  semi-serious  tone  ill-adapted  to  soliloquy.  On 
the  other  hand,  Georges  Dandin's  naive  way  of 
accusing  and  admonishing  himself  possesses  a 
comic  savor  rarely  paralleled.  In  vain  would  any 
but  a  Shakespeare  try  to  imitate  the  tragic-comic 
tone  of  Harpagon  (IV,  7),  or  the  humor  of  the 
monologues  uttered  by  Scapin  while  belaboring 
G^ronte  in  the  sack. 

In  the  plays  of  Mohere,  therefore,  as  in  those 
of  Corneille,  we  see  that  there  are  frequent  mono- 
logues, but  in  general  they  are  less  appropriate 
in  Moliere's  comedy  than  in  Corneille's  tragedy. 
A  comic  writer  must  exercise  especial  care  in  order 
to  keep  such  a  scene  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of 
his  play.  Moliere's  failure  to  do  this  in  certain 
instances  explains  why  some  of  his  monologues  are 
defective. 

If  one  condition  of  the  monologue  is  a  tragic  crisis, 
another  is  intense  passion.  Indeed,  these  two 
conditions  are  usually  correlated.  Racine,  as  the 
poet  of  passion,  accordingly,  achieves  success  in 
this  department.  In  Andromaque,  Pyrrhus,  be- 
trothed to  Hermione,  though  more  and  more  in 
love  with  Andromache,  promises  to  keep  his  word 
for  political  reasons.  But,  finding  love  stronger 
than  the  compulsions  of  politics  and  duty,  he  is 
compelled  to  abandon  his  bethrothed,  and,  in  the 
last  scene  of  act  four,  apprises  her  of  his  decision. 
Now  given  Hermione's  impulsive  disposition  (she 
has  already  urged  a  repining  suitor  to  assassinate 
Pyrrhus),  her  rage  may  be  imagined.  These  facts 
constitute  an  admirable  basis  for  the  heroine's 
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monologue  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  following 
act.  She  can  vent  her  fury  far  better  alone.  A 
second  character  is,  therefore,  superfluous.  Of 
equal  excellence  are  Phaedra's  two  monologues  (III, 
2;  IV,  5).  Dialogue  would  be  less  suitable  here, 
since  the  heroine  could  not  so  freely  confess  to 
another  her  illicit  passion. 

To  these  finer  examples  from  Comeille,  MoUere, 
and  Racine,  one  may  apply  Catulle  Mendes's 
laudatory  epithet,  ' 'incomparable  masterpieces." 
If  there  be  many  poor  examples  of  monologue,  and 
if  the  majority,  even,  be  flimsy  makeshifts,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  monologue  well  handled 
is  capable  of  adding  variety,  force,  and  beauty 
to  a  drama.  Why,  then,  should  we  object  to  its 
rational  use?  Surely  not  because  it  is  conventional, 
since  without  conventions  the  drama — and  art 
itself — could  not  exist. 

The  eighteenth  century  offers  few  instructive 
examples  of  monologue,  owing  to  the  relatively  un- 
important character  of  French  dramatic  literature 
during  the  period.  Voltaire,  who,  as  already  noted, 
conceded  a  certain  dramatic  value  to  the  kind, 
avails  himself  of  it  moderately  in  all  his  tragedies, 
and  seems  to  have  attained  the  best  results  from 
a  form  of  supplication,  entreaty,  or  invocation, 
as  in  Zaire  (III,  3,  5;  V,  4). 

Lesage's  Thedtre  de  la  Foire  is  of  interest,  owing 
to  the  edict  of  1707,  forbidding  dialogue  in  the 
performances  at  the  ''fairs"  of  Saint-Germain  and 
Saint-Laurent.  One  would  expect  such  a  decree 
to  have  developed  the  monologue  immensely,  yet 
the  Leblanc  edition  (1810)  of  these  comic  oper- 
ettas does  not  indicate  this  form  of  recitation. 
Lesage  inserted  several  in  Turcaret,  but  none  that 
is  essential  to  the  dramatic  action  or  that  adds 
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appreciably  to  the  merit  of  the  comedy.  In  one 
instance,  however,  by  occupying  the  Baroness 
while  Turcaret,  in  his  rage,  is  smashing  her  china, 
the  device  renders  a  service  to  dramatic  technique. 

Diderot  remarks  that  monologues  produce  an 
impression  because  they  inform  us  of  the  secret 
intentions  of  the  speaker  at  a  moment  of  fear  or 
of  hope.  Owing,  however,  to  the  tearful  senti- 
mentahsm  of  his  characters,  Diderot  rarely  suc- 
ceeds in  his  soliloquies.  Beaumarchais's  example 
of  the  type  in  Figaro  contains  enough  elements 
to  satisy  the  most  divergent  tastes,  and  critics 
are  agreed  that  the  fifth  act  of  his  play  could  ill 
dispense  with  this  speech;  for,  however  extrava- 
gant, it  stimulates  interest  by  its  unexpected 
turns.  A  dramatist  would  probably  find  this  as 
difficult  to  imitate  as  Harpagon's  monologue,  or 
those  of  Georges  Dandin. 

The  romanticists,  with  their  dislike  of  psycholo- 
gy, order,  logic,  and  reason,  affected  the  mono- 
logue and  greatly  overworked  it,  as  witness  the 
dramas  of  Dumas,  phe,  and  Victor  Hugo.  The 
strongest  speech  of  the  sort  in  the  romantic  drama 
is,  to  my  mind,  one  in  Dumas'  Antony  (III,  3), 
superior  to  dialogue  in  its  dramatic  personification 
of  the  absent  as  if  present.  Thus  the  hero  is  en- 
abled to  combine  the  advantages  of  dialogue  with 
those  of  soUloquy.  Notwithstanding  a  lyrical 
element,  this  vivid  scene  attains  considerable  in- 
tensity of  suspense,  in  spite  of  the  invraisemblance 
of  the  play. 

Although  uneven  in  value,  the  monologues  of 
Hugo  are,  as  a  rule,  weak.  If  not  lyrical,  they  too 
often  degenerate  into  bombast  devoid  of  tragic 
grandeur.  Thus,  in  a  scene  of  Cromwell  (IV,  2), 
which  is  to  ' 'decide  the  destiny  of  an  empire," 
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notwithstanding  a  certain  Shakespearean  glamor, 
there  is  so  little  action  that  we  cannot  take  the 
poet  seriously.  Of  the  three  monologues  in  Hernani, 
the  most  appropriate  is  the  first  (I,  4),  where  the 
hero  makes  a  vow  and  unburdens  his  heart.  Much 
weaker  is  the  far-fetched  reflection  of  Don  Carlos 
(IV,  2),  which  sets  a  new  record  for  length  (160 
lines)  and  reminds  one  of  the  Waterloo  digression 
in  Les  Miser ahles.  Without  its  sonorous,  undulat- 
ing verse  and  its  pompous  stage  setting,  it  would 
be   unbearable. 

The  development  of  the  monologue  by  the  ro- 
manticists called  forth  many  flights  of  rhetorical 
bombast,  but  strong  scenes  are  not  wanting. 
Sometimes  the  fault  lay  only  in  the  execution. 
The  romanticists'  most  serious  faiUng,  in  this 
connection,  was  their  incorrigible  verbosity,  which, 
with  their  lyricism,  rendered  dramatic  success 
difficult.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  mon- 
ologue suffered  from  the  sins  of  romanticism  rather 
than  marred  the  romantic  drama. 

What  was  destined  to  become  of  this  solilo- 
quizing furor  with  the  advent  of  realism?  Could 
a  literature  that  professed  to  represent  life  with 
photographic  fidelity  tolerate  such  a  convention? 
One  would  expect  it  to  be  banished  forthwith, 
but  such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  After  all, 
Hterary  conventions  persist,  since  they  are  either 
indispensable  or  convenient.  Then,  too,  such 
hybrid  reahsts  as  Dumas,  fits,  and  Becque  never 
completely  renounced  their  romantic  allegiance. 
Augier,  also,  was  less  ardent  than  might  have  been 
supposed  as  an  adversary  of  the  School  of  1830, 
so  far  as  literary  form  is  concerned.  And  such 
avowed  disciples  of  romanticism  as  Catulle  Men- 
des,  Jean  Richepin,  and  Edmond  Rostand  could 
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not  be  expected  to  reject  the  monologue.  But  with 
the  younger  realists — Lemaitre,  Curel,  Lavedan, 
Hervieu,  Donnay,  Brieux,  and  Capus — it  was 
different.  Having  emancipated  themselves  from 
romanticism  and  renounced  dramatic  conventions, 
they  were  free  to  develop  their  ideas  as  they  might 
see  fit.  But  two  "irregulars"  may  first  claim  our 
attention. 

Dumas,  fills,  is  so  fond  of  monologues  that  they 
would  seem  overdone,  were  it  not  for  his  eloquence. 
Even  the  long  and  sentimental  soUloquy  in  La 
Femme  de  Claude  does  not  offend,  since  it  is  uttered 
in  the  form  of  a  divine  invocation. 

Certain  scenes  from  Renan,  another  "irregular," 
deserve  mention,  for  the  monologues  in  his  Drames 
Philosophiques  cover  twenty  pages  of  prose.  Those 
in  UAhhesse  de  Jouarre  alone  run  to  half  this 
number,  with  one  (II,  1)  of  six  pages.  These 
philosophical  dramas  are  a  genre  in  which  the 
monologue  is  not  inappropriate,  since  they  make 
no  pretence  to  dramatic  action.  In  Caliban 
(III,  3),  where  the  hero  clothes  his  sound  philos- 
ophy of  government  in  ironical  humor  worthy  of 
high  comedy,  the  effect  is  excellent,  as  it  is  in  the 
Pope's  speech  in  UEau  de  Jouvence  (II,  1).  This 
manner  of  reasoning  with  one's  self  recalls  the 
Dandinesque  art  of  Moliere. 

In  the  realistic  drama  proper,  we  find  that  the 
best  plays  of  Augier  are  rather  marred  by  their 
monologues — eleven  in  Les  Effrontes,  seven  in  Maitre 
Guerin,  and  five  in  the  third  act  of  Le  Fits  de 
Giboyer,  for  Augier  lacks  the  skill  and  the  eloquence 
of  Dumas,  fils.  Becque,  when  he  wrote  U Enfant 
Prodigue  and  Michel  Pauper,  was  still  under  the 
spell  of  romanticism.  But  the  numerous  mono- 
logues in  his  reaUstic  comedy,  La  Parisienne,  are 
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less  easily  accounted  for.  They  are  all  mediocrfe. 
That  Becque  was  not  incapable  of  producing  a 
worthy  monologue,  however,  we  know  from  a  scene 
in  Les  Corbeaux  (II,  3),  where  Teissier  has  no 
other  means  of  explaining  his  secret  intentions. 

Of  the  younger  realists,  Jules  Lemaitre  em- 
ploys the  monologue  most  frequently,  especially 
in  his  non-realistic  pla3''s,  Les  Rois  and  La  Bonne 
Helene.  Thanks  to  his  bonhomie,  these  scenes 
amuse  the  spectator.  Different,  yet  appropriate 
in  tone,  is  his  monologue  in  Bertrade  (IV,  6),  where 
the  marquis  prepares  for  suicide.  Lavedan  offers 
an  excellent  specimen  of  monologue  in  Sire  (IV,  9), 
the  countess,  beside  herself  with  emotion,  speak- 
ing in  broken  phrases,  because  she  thinks  of  many 
things  at  the  same  time.  Dialogue  would  be  in- 
capable of  producingt  his  effect.  The  monologue 
is  not  found,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  comedies 
of  Maurice  Donnay.  It  is  used  moderately  by 
Hervieu  in  his  early  dramas,  but  less  and  less  in 
his  later  works.  Such  is  the  case,  also,  with  Brieux, 
whose  first  serious  play,  Menages  d^ Artistes,  con- 
tains almost  as  many  lines  of  monologue  as  do  all 
his  others  combined,  with  the  exception  of  La 
Foi,  which  departs  from  reaUsm.  A  like  tendency 
is  noticeable  in  the  comedies  of  Alfred  Capus,  who 
has  been  whittling  down  his  monologues  since  La 
Veine  (IV,  1)  and  Les  Deux  Vies  (IV,  1).  Apart 
from  La  Comedie  du  Genie,  Curel  has  contented 
himself  with  dialogue  in  his  last  plays. 

That  the  realists  endeavor  to  weed  out  the 
monologue  is  manifest.  In  many  instances,  they 
limit  themselves  to  a  scene  muette,  which  contrasts 
vividly  with  the  long  rhetorical  flights  of  the 
romanticists.  Again,  they  go  to  extremes  in  avoid- 
ing what  they  regard  as  an  evil.     In  his  recent 
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work  on  the  drama,  Mr.  Charlton  Andrews  says: 
''One  of  the  successful  younger  playwrights  con- 
fesses that  often  he  writes  an  entire  scene  merely 
to  convey  a  bit  of  information  that  could  be  given 
to  the  audience  in  three  lines  of  monologue.  Doubt- 
less most  playwrights  of  today  could  be  induced 
to  make  similar  admissions."  Naturally,  Mr. 
Andrews  hastens  to  put  the  pertinent  question: 
'Is  it  worth  while?"  Not  always,  I  think.  The 
means  employed  for  avoiding  a  monologue  may  be 
far  more  cumbersome  than  the  monologue  itself. 

In  short,  CatuUe  Mend^s  was  right  as  to  the 
value  of  the  type.  There  is  no  reason  to  dispute 
its  propriety,  although  in  every  case  it  should 
harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the  play,  and  never 
seem  to  be  used  merely  to  inform  the  spectator. 
Voltaire's  assertion  that  the  monologue  is  only  a 
"necessary  part  of  the  dramatic  edifice"  needs 
modification,  for  the  form  may  prove  an  ornament 
as  well.  The  fact,  however,  that  faulty  monologues 
abound  will  not  suffice  to  condemn  their  use. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  judge  the  monologue  from  the  stand- 
point of  vraisemhlance,  as  Chamfort  seems  to  have 
done,  since  a  strict  application  of  that  principle 
would  make  the  whole  dramatic  system  crumble. 

The  monologue  is  evidently  more  than  a  useful 
literary  convention,  else  it  could  not  have  appealed 
to  dramatists  through  so  many  centuries.  Be- 
sides rendering  service  to  technique,  it  may  en- 
able characters  to  express  depths  of  soul  which 
dialogue  could  never  reveal.  In  every  grave  crisis 
there  are  moments  when  man  prefers  to  be  alone, 
and  when  such  stress  or  the  reaction  from  it  natur- 
ally induces  soliloquy.  Furthermore,  the  humor- 
ous monologue,  as  practiced  by  Moli^re  and  Musset, 
though  requiring  rare  tact  in  the  playwright,  may 
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prove  superior  to  colloquy.  To  the  uses  of  realism 
the  monologue  is  less  appropriate;  but  realism  is 
one  tendency  only,  and  its  vogue  for  the  moment 
seems  to  have  passed.  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  discredit  into  which  the  monologue 
has  fallen  with  the  reahsts  is  temporary.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  again  come  into  its  own. 

William  H.  Scheifley. 
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FFHAND,  it  sounds  like  a  grewsome 
proposal.  In  reality,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  means  left  to  us  of  putting  back 
vitality  on  a  moribund  stage .  Eleanora 
Duse,  in  a  moment  of  dramatic  despair, 
once  plead  for  the  murder  of  every 
actress  and  actor  in  the  land.  She 
was  an  impetuous  lady,  and,  had  her  lethal  pro- 
gram been  carried  out,  she  would  doubtless  have 
been  quick  to  wave  a  tear-soaked  handkerchief  as 
a  flag  of  truce.  But  the  exaggerated  grimaces  of 
genius  are  often  the  sober  gestures  of  posterity. 
What  fifty  years  ago  was  the  flighty  challenge  of 
a  hysterical  actress  is,  fifty  years  later,  the 
tempered  admonition  of  a  far-seeing  woman  to  a 
stage  which  very  grudgingly  is  acknowledging  the 
eternal  dramatic  truth  that  it  is  only  he  who 
loses  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  theatre  that  finds  it. 
Signora  Duse  did  not  explain  how  the  stage  was 
to  survive  without  actors.  Very  likely  she  did 
not  know  or  care.  What  she  did  know,  with  her 
vehement  intuition,  was  that  drama  was  in 
serious  danger  of  being  slobbered  into  bed  by  a 
troupe  of  sentimental,  egoistic  players;  and  she 
cared  enough  for  the  theatre  to  pray  for  its  quick 
death  and  clean  burial  rather  than  watch  it  nursed 
into  a  state  of  chronic  invalidism  by  the  sensuous 
hands  of  a  horde  of  pseudo-lovers.  Stabbed  by 
this  fear,  she  uttered  her  challenge  and  her  warn- 
ing. Gordon  Craig,  wounded  by  the  same  fear, 
took  up  her  cry.  Less  impetuous  and  less  head- 
strong than  Signora  Duse  he  diluted  his  demands, 
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asking  merely  that  actors  hide  their  faces  under 
masks.  But  his  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
matter  were  headed  in  the  same  direction  as  hers, 
though  they  did  not  travel  quite  so  far.  He  knew 
that  art,  philologically  and  actually,  is  the  beginning 
of  artifice.  And  he  knew  that  acting,  through  the 
very  intimacy  of  its  nature,  is,  of  all  the  inter- 
pretative arts,  most  prone  to  ignore  this  issue. 
Hence  he,  on  the  one  hand,  called  for  masks,  and 
Eleanora  Duse,  on  the  other,  called  for  daggers. 
It  clearly  seems  time,  therefore,  when  two  of  the 
most  individual  singers  of  the  stage  strain  their 
voices  in  remonstrance,  for  the  theatre  to  take  its 
fingers  from  its  ears  and  leaning  forward,  place 
both  hands  carefully  behind  them. 

Acting  is  the  art  of  being  unnatural.  An  actor 
is  commonly  supposed  to  sink  his  personality  into 
the  role  which  he  is  playing.  This  is  a  gross 
understatement  of  an  actor's  whole  duty  to  the 
stage.  He  should  not  sink  his  personality:  he 
should  drown  it.  That  there  is  comparatively 
little  finished  acting  in  our  theatres  today  is  due 
to  one  of  two  faults:  either  the  actor  is  too 
egoistic  to  drown  himself;  or  he  has  so  Uttle 
egoism  that  its  asphyxiation  under  the  waves  of 
an  imaginary  character's  emotion  fails  to  create  a 
ripple.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
mere  death  of  an  actor  behind  the  foothghts 
guarantees  the  immediate  resurrection  of  a  dra- 
matic character.  The  actor  must  die.  More 
important  than  that,  he  must  die  continually.  To 
die  so  often  requires  unusual  vitality.  From  the 
moment  when  he  steps  from  the  wings,  indeed, 
till  the  moment  when  he  steps  behind  them  again, 
an  actor's  one  thought  should  be  of  incessant 
suicide.     Every  gesture  he  makes  should  be  a 
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nail  in  his  side,  every  word  he  utters  his  epitaph. 
Only  thus,  through  the  constant,  reiterated  cruci- 
fixion and  death  of  his  own  personality,  is  the 
world  of  the  dramatist's  imagination  saved  and 
his  heaven  populated.  Furthermore,  lest  this 
sound,  as  it  may,  like  the  fantastic  theory  of  a 
secluded  essayist,  I  shall  be  brutally  concrete  and 
ask  you  at  once  to  pick  out  the  nearest  theatre  to 
hand,  and  sitting  down  therein,  judge  for  yourself 
in  cold  blood  if  the  anaemia  of  the  envisaged 
performance  is  not  in  direct  and  unmistakable 
proportion  to  the  selfish,  egoistic  vitality  of  the 
players. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  sketch  a  Utopia  on 
paper;  it  is  another  to  get  your  plans  for  that 
cocagne  city  done  into  permanent  marble.  The 
ideal  playhouse  has  never  been  built.  The  ideal 
actor  has  never  been  born.  The  ideal  dramatist 
exists  only  as  a  figment  of  his  own  imagination. 
However  cunning  a  carpenter  you  are,  some  seats 
in  your  theatre  will  always  be  further  from  your 
stage  than  others;  however  finished  a  mime  you 
are,  some  inherited  inflection  of  the  eye  will 
pervert  the  god-like  consistency  of  your  assumed 
character;  however  dazzling  a  dramatist  you  are, 
some  chance  word  let  fall  on  paper  will  betray  your 
impertinent  interest  in  matters  outside  the  actual 
development  of  the  play.  These  are  human  mis- 
fortunes. To  some  extent  they  may  almost  be 
called  irremediable  human  misfortunes,  like  palsy, 
tone-deafness  and  the  gout .  We  live  in  a  mortal  world 
where  our  deeds  square  miserably  with  our  dreams, 
where  they  always  have  so  squared,  where  they 
probably  always  will. 

Our  producers,  half  the  time,  are  somebody  else 
instead  of  themselves.     Our  actors,  most  of  the 
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time,  are  themselves  instead  of  somebody  else, 
Our  plaj^tvrights,  a  large  number  of  them,  are 
nearly  anybody  at  all  who  happens  at  the  moment 
to  have  a  fountain  pen  up  his  sleeve  and  a  check 
book  in  his  pocket.  This,  let  it  be  repeated,  is 
unfortunate.  It  is  lamentable.  If  you  please,  it 
is  monstrous.  But  it  is  not  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  relief.  One  remedy  for  the 
difficulty  is  to  sprinkle  powdered  arsenic  on  the 
stage  and  wait  patiently  for  a  new  race  of  actors 
to  be  born.  Another  is  to  clamp  masks  over  the 
faces  of  the  actors  and  actresses  we  have  and  make 
the  best  of  their  bad  physical  appearance  and 
jargon.  Another — I  progress  slowly  but  steadily 
toward  my  point — is  to  take  our  actors  and 
actresses  entirely  off  the  stage  and  put  on  marion- 
ettes in  their  stead.  This  last  remedy,  as  a  corrective 
if  not  a  complete  cure,  commends  itself  boldly  to 
the  attention  of  the  modern  theatrical  world. 
Moreover,  if  you  wish  to  lean  on  authority,  its 
recommendation  is  countersigned  by  a  no  less 
practical  and  theoretical  man  of  the  stage  than 
Edward  Gordon  Craig. 

The  marionette  theatre  is  not  a  new  form  of 
dramatic  entertainment.  Its  active  career  dates 
back,  officially  at  least,  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Unofficially,  of  course,  its  history  extends  much 
further  into  the  past.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  marionettes  were  getting  well 
on  their  feet.  By  the  middle  of  that  era  they  were 
running  about,  briskly  and  effectively.  In  brief, 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  mechanical  substi- 
tutes for  living  actors  had  been  put  on  the  stage, 
had  been  tested  and  awarded  the  order  of  merit. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  shaky  state  of  eighteenth 
century   physics,    their   mechanical   success   was 
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remarkable.  And  they  were  ambitious  as  well  as 
clever:  they  tackled  large,  historical  events  such 
as  the  Flood,  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  If  you  are 
sceptical,  an  authentic  precis  of  some  of  their 
elaborate  exploits,  embalmed  in  copies  of  antique 
marionette  hand-bills,  will  soon  convince  you. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  story  of 
the  Ark  was  enacted  on  the  puppet  stage  with  a 
panoramic  splendor  of  detail  that  would  make 
R.  H.  Burnside  of  the  New  York  Hippodrome 
weep  with  envy.  It  is  down  on  the  programs  to 
be  read  by  any  who  cares  to  do  so.  And  not  only 
Noah  and  his  numerous  family  marched  trium- 
phantly out  of  the  ark,  after  the  miraculous 
recession  of  the  waters:  the  whole  animal  democ- 
racy joined  proudly  in  the  parade — ^birds,  bears, 
lions,  cats,  dogs,  crocodiles,  monkeys,  goats, 
toads — "si  pair  of  every  living,  flying,  creeping 
thing,  marching  two  by  two." 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Darwin  has  since 
revised  our  conception  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
our  growing  sense  of  the  ludicrous  has  sharpened 
our  sense  of  what  is  dramatically  preposterous. 
At  the  Dei  Piccoli  in  Rome,  at  the  marionette 
theatre  in  Nohant,  at  various  puppet  playhouses 
in  America,  England,  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany, 
this  increased  acuity  of  dramatic  vision  is  staring 
the  ridiculous  off  the  stage.  Melodrama  is  flying; 
drama  is  coming  to  roost.  The  proof  is  under  our 
noses.  Thackeray's  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  con- 
verted into  a  marionette  play,  with  Tony  Sarg  as 
impresario  and  Ellen  Van  Volkenberg  as  producer, 
ahghted  last  April  at  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  stayed  there  for  a  month.  Alice 
in  Wonderland  performed  a  similar  feat  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  Chicago.     In  Germany,  they  are 
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going  in  for  marionettes  with  a  vengeance.  In 
Florence,  Italy,  Gordon  Craig  not  only  conducts  a 
magazine  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  papier- 
mache  performers,  but — I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  on 
this  point,  as  the  news  is  too  good  to  be  false — 
he  has  persuaded  his  puppets  to  go  in  for  Shakes- 
peare and  play  Hamlet. 

These  are  all  straws  bending  in  a  steady  dramatic 
wind;  it  is  a  wind  from  a  healthy  point  of  the 
compass;  and  lately  it  seems  to  be  freshening. 
But  too  few  theatres  are  filhng  their  sails  with  it. 
Or,  if  they  are,  they  trim  their  sheets  and  beat 
stubbornly  against  it.  Taken  by-and-large,  a 
play  performed  by  marionettes — at  least  in  this 
country — seems  to  be  understood  by  the  public  to 
be  something  between  a  punch-and-judy  show 
and  a  parlor  circus.  And  this  misapprehension 
is  not  due  entirely  to  the  public's  proverbial  bone- 
headedness.  When  Tony  Sarg  was  experimenting 
with  puppets  in  London,  several  years  ago  (he 
tells  the  story  blithely  on  himself,  which  only 
increases  its  sad  humor),  Gordon  Craig  wrote  a 
letter  reproaching  him  with  not  taking  his  doll- 
actors  seriously  enough.  ''Marionettes  are  not  a 
joke,"  he  said,  indignantly,  "they  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  respect."  Mr.  Sarg  tells  the  story, 
and  then  laughs.  It  is  laughter  of  this  kind,  com- 
ing from  various  sources,  which  eddies  like  a  fickle 
breeze  through  the  hard-written  manuscripts  of 
men  like  Gordon  Craig,  and  scatters  them  onto 
the  floor. 

For  marionettes  are  not  a  joke.  They  deserve 
all  the  serious  respect  which  is  in  the  heads  of 
intelligent  men.  They  never  will  usurp  the  throne 
of  the  flesh-and-blood  actor,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  their  own  demesne  is  too  large  on 
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which  to  breed  the  narrow  passions  of  envy. 
The  perfect  drama  is  the  free  play  of  imaginary 
human  emotions  on  the  arms,  legs,  bodies,  voices 
and  faces  of  actual  human  actors.  Puppets,  no 
matter  how  ably  constructed,  cannot  perfectly 
conscript  all  these  organs  of  expression.  Their 
gestures  will  always  be  three-dimensional,  instead 
of  thirty;  their  faces  will  be  made  of  parchment 
whereon  only  formal  phrases  are  written;  their 
bodies  will  invariably  move  in  strict  patterns; 
their  ambitions  will  be  statuesque  rather  than 
humanesque,  and  no  Pygmalion  can  lure  them 
from  their  pedestals.  These  are  their  short- 
comings. But  these,  also,  are  their  vital  individual 
contributions  to  the  stage. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  a  pot  of  water  and  a 
broomstick  were  placed  on  the  stage,  and  the 
audience  was  told,  ''This  is  a  lake,  this  is  a  high 
mountain."  And  the  audience  for  an  hour  be- 
lieved such  to  be  the  case,  and  was  thrilled.  In 
modern  times  a  lake  and  a  mountain  are  bodily 
imported  into  the  theatre,  and  the  audience  is 
duly  apprized  of  the  engineering  feat.  But  the 
audience  does  not  go  home  thrilled;  it  goes  home 
dryly  suspecting  that  the  lake  was  a  large  pot  of 
water  and  the  mountain  a  broomstick  covered 
with  hay. 

In  other  words,  to  make  use  of  a  platitude, 
illusion  depends  upon  the  imagination  and  not 
the  eye.  And  this  holds  true  as  much  in  acting 
as  in  stage-setting.  The  latter  art,  has,  in  some 
quarters,  been  touched  by  the  wind  of  this  doc- 
trine. The  former,  unfortunately,  has  not  had  so 
much  as  its  hair  rumpled.  To  rumple  its  hair  is, 
I  believe,  the  most  important  present  business 
before  lovers  of  the  stage.     And  that  rumpling 
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business,  which  by  this  time  must  be  my  extremely 
obvious  belief,  cannot  be  accomplished  more 
effectively  than  by  marionettes. 

Marionettes  have  their  own  part  to  play  in  the 
world.  They  are  not  merely  missionaries  drum- 
ming for  a  cause.  In  the  fairy-tale,  in  the 
dramatization  of  impossible  dreams  and  faun-like 
fantasies  of  the  grotesque  there  is  very  little  that 
they  cannot  do,  and  much  that  human  actors 
can  not  even  attempt.  Not  being  made  of  flesh 
and  blood,  they  are  superhuman.  They  can  ride 
the  winds  and  play  among  the  stars.  They  can 
be  beautiful,  and,  at  the  wave  of  a  wand,  hideous. 
They  can  be  Pan  blowing  soft  music  on  his  ancient 
syrinx,  to  the  listening  ears  of  the  trees,  and,  at 
the  next  moment,  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
playing  ten  thousand  children  into  the  sea.  They 
can  be  elves  sporting  in  the  forgotten  country  of 
Alfheim,  and,  upon  the  touch  of  an  ogre's  magic 
rod,  a  race  of  one-eyed  Arimaspians  among  whom 
the  fabulous  griffins  dwell.  Their  deeds  are,  in 
fact,  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  man 
who  tells  their  tale.  Some  of  their  possibilities 
have  already  been  spelled  upon  the  stage.  The 
majority  are  as  unknown  words  in  an  unopened 
dictionary. 

It  is  that  new  language  of  fantasy  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  natural  speech  of  the 
modern,  perfected  puppet;  and  to  the  learning  of 
it  he  will  wisely  devote  most  of  his  attention. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  has  other  things  to  do. 
Not  the  least  of  those  things  will  be  to  teach  the 
whole  stage  of  human  actors  and  actresses,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  that  to  be  dead  as  a  man  is  to 
be  alive  as  an  actor,  and  that  drama — all  drama — 
is  a  ghost-land  of  the  brain  which  flesh  and  bones 
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may  not  enter  until  they  have  been  crucified  and 
rise  from  the  tomb.  If  a  marionette  does  nothing 
more  than  that  in  this  world  of  reality  he  deserves 
to  go  to  heaven. 

WiNTHROP   PaRKHURST. 


SNARING  THE  LION 


A  One-act  Play  Based  upon  an  Incident  in  Judges. 


By  E.  C.  Ehrlich 
It  is  sunset.    Delilah  has  sought  the  roof  of  her  house 

for  the  sake  of  coolness.    She  lies  languidly  upon 

heaped  cushions  on  a  long  couch.     At  the  back 

is  a  low  wall;  and  at  the  left  a  stair  descends  into 

the  street.    A  slave  girl  bearing  her  pitcher  upon 

her  shoulder  enters. 

Slave  [Prostrating  herself]:     Mistress. 

Delilah  [Without  stirring]:    Yes? 

Slave  :  I  listened  at  the  well.  I  gossiped  with 
the  slaves  and  water  carriers  and  those  who  carry 
fire-wood  upon  their  shoulders.  I  spoke  also  to 
the  merchants  in  their  booths. 

Delilah  :    Yes? 

Slave:  No  one  knows  of  Samson.  Since  he 
left  thee  a  month  ago — 

Delilah  [Angrily]:  A  month!  'Tis  scarcely 
eighteen  days  since  he  departed.  Have  I  not 
counted  each  hour  of  these  long  days  and  empty 
nights? 

Slave  :  No  one  knows  of  Samson.  He  is  slain 
or — 

Delilah  [Half  rising]:  Or  hath  forgotten  me! 
He  hath  tired  of  me;  even  now  he  is  with  some  new 
woman — may  the  gods  cause  her  breasts  to  wither 
and  her  eyes  to  darken !  [Furiously.]  And  I  have 
denied  myself  to  the  princes  and  the  shining  mer- 
chants; I  have  hoarded  for  him  the  beauty  which 
he  mocks  at  and  scorns. 

60 
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Slave:  Mayhap  he  is  hindered  in  his  journey 
— ^beset  by  robbers — wounded. 

Delilah  [Falling  back  among  her  cushions]: 
What  could  harm  him?  His  strength  is  as  a  pesti- 
lence; cities  bow  down  before  it.  He  hath  con- 
quered from  his  youth,  and  who  can  snare  him  in 
a  net?  [Tossing  restlessly.]  One  by  one  the  stars 
light  their  torches  as  the  women  in  the  streets 
below  light  their  lamps  of  love  and  hang  them 
before  their  doors.  They  sing  and  are  merry  in 
the  dance,  but  for  me  the  night  must  be  barren 
and  bitter. 

Slave:  Let  me  deck  thee,  and  thou  wilt  go 
down  into  the  city. 

Delilah:  No,  he  might  come  and  find  me 
absent.  Listen — who  is  approaching  down  the 
street?  [She  rushes  to  the  wall  and  looks  down  into 
the  dusk.]  There  is  the  gleam  of  gold  on  his  neck 
and  arms.  Samson  wore  no  chains.  [With  a 
gesture  of  disgust.]  Send  the  man  away. 
[The  Slave  passes  down  the  stairs.    Delilah  sits 

on  the  wall  looking  across  the  darkening  valley.] 

Slave  [Returning]:  It  is  Salu,  the  mighty 
prince,  who  greets  thee. 

Delilah  [Turning  away]:    I  will  not  see  him. 

Slave  [Throwing  gold  pieces  into  her  lap]:  He 
sent  thee  this.  [Delilah  turns  quickly;  her  eyes 
narrow  with  greed.]  And  this.  [She  throws  a 
golden  chain  about  her  neck.] 

Delilah:  Ah!  [She  presses  the  chain  to  her 
lips.]  They  do  well  who  call  Salu  the  prince  of 
givers.  The  most  generous  of  my  lovers  hath 
he  always  been. 

Slave:  He  would  see  thee  for  but  a  moment. 
He  hints  of  news. 

Delilah:    Of  Samson? 
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Slave:  I  know  not.  [She  fastens  a  jeweled 
band  on  Delilah's  arm.]    This,  too,  he  sends. 

Delilah  [Wavering]:  He  may  bring  news  of 
Samson.  [She  fingers  the  chain.]  Let  him  come. 
[The  Slave  goes  out.]  Too  long  have  I  turned  the 
buyers  from  my  door.  Salu,  the  generous,  comes 
again,  and  why  should  I  not  bid  him  welcome? 
But  I  am  wearying  of  selhng  and  buying — weary 
of  these  Uttle  men  who  come  to  purchase.  Samson 
came  with  empty  hands,  and  the  look  of  a  king 
on  his  forehead. 
[She  sits  dreaming.  Salu  enters  softly  and  attempts 

to  draw  her  to  him.    She  twists  from  his  embrace.] 

Delilah  [Cooly]:  Thou  art  ever  too  eager, 
Salu.  Thou  hast  come — and  why?  [She  stretches 
herself  upon  the  couch.  He  attempts  to  sit  beside 
her,  but  she  motions  him  to  the  low  stool.]  Nay, 
further  off.    What  doth  Salu  seek  of  Delilah? 

Salu  :  An  idle  question !  They  do  rightly  who 
call  the  place  where  thou  dwellest  the  Valley  of 
the  Choice  Vine,  for  where  thou  art,  DeHlah,  will 
be  found  many  men  athirst  for  the  wine  of  thy 
love. 

Delilah  [Yawning]:  This  hath  been  spoken 
oft  by  many  men.    Why  doth  Salu  seek  me? 

Salu:  Let  me  kiss  thy  throat,  Delilah,  and 
thou  wilt  question  me  no  longer. 

Delilah:  Kisses?  It  was  long  ago  we  kissed. 
And  tonight  thy  words  are  the  words  of  a  shame- 
faced boy  who  gazes  upon  a  woman's  unveiled 
face  for  the  first  time  and  is  afraid.  I  crave  clearer 
speech,   my   lord. 

Salu:  For  love  have  I  come;  for  love  of  thee. 
Dost  thou  laugh?  What  Phihstine,  having  clasped 
thee,  can  be  cold  when  he  knows  that  thou  hast 
yielded  thyself  to  this  robber  dog,  this  Samson? 
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Delilah  [Laughing  lazily  at  his  lurath]:  Did 
love  for  me  or  hate  for  Samson  bring  thee  here 
tonight?    Give  me  true  speech,  my  lord. 

Salu  [Kneeling  beside  the  couch]:  Thou  dost 
know  me  for  the  last  of  thy  many  lovers.  But  a 
month  ago  and  I  was  master  here. 

Delilah  [Dreamily]:  And  then  he  came! 
Think'st  thou  that  having  loved  the  sun  I  could 
stoop  to  gather  pebbles? 

Salu:  Love?  Doth  Delilah  love?  Yea,  thou 
dost  love  the  burning  in  the  eyes  of  strong  men 
who  watch  thee  dance;  shining  stones  and  gUtter- 
ing  waist-cloths  thou  dost  love;  thou  lovest  gold. 

Delilah  [Unheeding]:  He  is  above  all  other 
men.  His  eyes  laugh  at  death;  his  arms  must  be 
as  strong  as  the  brazen  arms  of  Moloch,  when  the 
virgins  lie  within  them  and  taste  the  ecstacy  and 
the  joy  of  the  fire. 

Salu:    And  Delilah  loves? 

Delilah  [With  sudden  bitterness]:  Thou  hast 
spoken  truth.  I — upon  whom  ail  men  feast — 
I  am  not  made  for  love,  nor  dare  I  to  desire  it. 
Yet  I  cannot  forget  him.  When  he  is  absent  the 
day  is  very  bitter  to  me.  When  he  is  here — [She 
clenches  her  hands  and  stops  angrily.] 

Salu:    Then? 

Delilah:  Then  I  hate  him.  He,  the  foe  of 
my  tribe — the  insolent  stranger — dares  hope  that 
DeUlah,  who  might  have  been  the  beloved  of  a 
king,  pines  for  his  caresses  and  the  kisses  of  his 
mouth. 

Salu:    But  thou  thyself  didst  say — 

Delilah  [Shrugging]:  A  woman's  words  are 
as  pebbles  cast  without  thought  into  a  little  pool. 
Why  should  I  love  him?  Nay,  it  were  more  fitting 
to  hate  this  Samson,  this  conqueror  of  women. 
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See,  he  comes  to  me  like  a  shameless  beggar,  con- 
fident, with  outstretched  hands.  Scarce  hath 
he  touched  my  robe  or  girdle.  Yet  he  knows  that 
my  flesh  is  athirst  for  him ;  that  my  heart  strangles 
me,  seeking  to  cry  out,  ''Take  me  and  rule  over 
me,  for  my  neck  is  beneath  thy  sandal." 

Salu:    This  be  strange  hate. 

Delilah:  Yet  I  have  cause  to  hate  him.  I 
have  laughed  at  all  love  moanings.  He  laughs 
at  me.  He  conquers  men  and  cities — me  he  con- 
quers also — me,  Delilah,  whose  lashes  are  more 
deadly  than  spears.  Yea,  I  hate  him  because  of 
the  slavish  love  for  him  which  hath  filled  my  heart. 

Salu:  Now  need  there  be  no  Hes  between  us. 
Thou  didst  read  my  coming  with  keen  eyes.  Less 
did  I  think  of  love  for  thee  than  hate  for  him,  the 
mocker  of  our  gods.  If  thou  wouldst  see  him  con- 
quered— 

Delilah  [Lazily]:  An  idle  jest!  Why  should 
I  wish  him  harm? 

Salu:  Delilah  groweth  humble.  The  flower 
of  dancing  girls  pines  alone  in  her  house — she 
denies  herself  to  the  princes — she  hoards  her 
beauties  for  one  who  hath  spurned  her  with  his 
foot  before  the  eyes  of  all  her  lovers. 

Delilah  [Hotly]:  Thou  liest,  Salu.  When 
hath  he  scorned  me?  When  hath  he  put  me  to 
open  shame?  I  will  not  believe  thee!  [He  shrugs 
his  shoulders.]    What  hast  thou  heard? 

Salu:  Perhaps  his  words  when  he  left  our 
city  were  spoken  in  jest.  Thus  did  he  laugh  with 
the  princes  at  the  gates:  ''The  fruits  of  your 
valley  are  very  sweet,  O  princes;  the  vines  are 
heavy  wdth  fruit.  And  most  gracious  of  women 
is  your  Delilah — " 

Delilah:  Gracious — to  him?  He  hath  never 
touched   me. 
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Salu:  Shall  I  go  on?  "She  is  also  thriftless," 
he  babbled,  ''for  she  gives  without  the  price  of 
purchase.  In  mine  own  tribe  I  seek  my  women 
with  many  gifts;  to  her  I  bring  no  gold." 

Delilah:  True,  he  hath  brought  no  gifts — 
not  even  the  meanest  bangle  for  my  throat.  Have 
I  barred  me  from  the  princes  who  fill  my  lap  with 
gold  to  wait  for  this  beggar,  he  who  leaves  his 
bounties  with  some  soft,  sleek  woman  of  his  people? 
[Starting  up.]  Would  that  my  hands  were  wound 
fast  in  his  Uon's  mane — would  that  my  fingers 
might  tear  out  the  eyes  that  have  looked  with 
mockery   upon   me! 

Salu  [Eagerly]:  We  have  a  common  hate 
against  him.     Deliver  him  into  our  hands. 

Delilah:  There  be  no  men  among  you.  I 
would  I  were  a  man  to  slay  this  braggart.  [She 
turns  away.] 

Salu:  Delilah  speaks  as  a  foolish  woman 
speaketh.  Doth  she  not  know  that  her  beauty 
is  more  terrible  than  weapons  of  war? 

Delilah  [Turning  swiftly]:  What  should  I 
do?  But  I  would  not  have  him  come  to  harm. 
Though  he  mocked  me,  yet  I  would  not  snare  his 
feet.  And  thou,  who  canst  lie  so  easily,  mayest 
have  tricked  me  even  in  this.  What  though  I 
hate  him?  [Contemptuously.]  It  would  grieve 
me  to  see  curs  tearing  a  trapped  lion. 

Salu  :  I  swear  by  our  terrible  god  Dagon  that 
he  shall  not  die.  While  Samson  is  free  to  come 
amongst  us,  we  sleep  in  fear.  Rob  him  of  his 
strength  and  he  becomes  as  we  are,  nor  will  he  think 
to  leave  thy  side  to  seek  his  people.  An  humbled 
man,  he  will  fawn  on  thee  for  favors  he  hath 
laughed  to  scorn  before. 

Delilah:    Thy  words  are  words  of  cunning, 
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Salu,  and  they  come  from  a  wicked  heart.  Thou 
wouldst  not  see  Samson  humbled  but  to  bring  a 
new  lover  to  my  arms. 

Salu:  I  speak  not  for  myself .  I  am  the  tongue 
of  all  the  PhiUstine  lords.  They  bade  me  come 
and  ask  thee  thy  price  for  Samson. 

Delilah:    My  price? 

Salu:  Thy  price!  Honor  shalt  thou  have 
among  PhiUstine  women  for  overcoming  this  man 
of  Israel.  Then  shalt  thou  have  payment  for  his 
mocking  of  thee — 

Delilah  [Impatiently]:  This  I  know!  But 
the  price? 

Salu:  Though  it  scarce  be  worth  the  mention, 
we  shall  fill  thy  lap  with  gold.  When  Samson  is 
in  our  hands,  1  shall  give  thee  of  gold  pieces  a  bag 
full  to  overflowing.  [He  takes  a  bag  from  beneath 
his  cloak  and  jingles  it.]  The  music  of  thy  ringed 
feet  is  very  beautiful  to  the  ears  of  thy  lovers,  but 
this  music — 

Delilah  [Stretching  forth  her  hands] :  The  gold 
— let  me  feel  it! 

Salu  [Hiding  the  bag] :  When  thou  hast  earned 
it,  I  will  give  it  thee — and  more. 

Delilah  [Panting]:  What  must  I  do? — only 
he  shall  not  come  to  harm. 

Salu:  Know  then,  Dehlah,  that  the  keeper 
of  the  Gate  of  the  Scorpion  hath  seen  him  but  an 
hour  ago  and  hath  sent  a  swift  runner  to  me  to 
tell  me  of  his  coming. 

Delilah:  He  is  coming — he  is  coming  back 
to  me! 

Salu  [Quietly  but  with  emphasis]:  Tonight 
shalt  thou  learn  the  secret  of  his  strength.  At 
dawn  we  come  to  hear  it. 

Delilah  :    But  if  he  refuse  to  show  me  his  heart? 
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Salu:    Madden  him  with  wine. 

Delilah:    He  will  not  taste  of  it. 

Salu:  But  he  will  taste  thy  kisses  and  they 
will  madden  him  into  folly. 

Delilah  [In  shame]:    He  is  cold  to  me. 

Salu:  Then  was  Dehlah,  the  Delicate  One, 
ill  named.  If  thou  dost  doubt  thy  power — [He 
jingles  the  gold  beneath  his  cloak.]  perhaps  some 
other  PhiHstine  damsel — 

Delilah:  Nay,  no  other  woman  shall  have 
him  or  the  gold.  Perhaps  he  is  so  cold  because 
he  knows  himself  about  to  yield.  And  I,  hating 
him  for  this  very  coldness,  did  not  stoop  to  woo. 
Tonight  I  will  draw  his  secret  from  him;  my  Ups 
shall  be  as  the  hooks  of  the  torturer.  Come  thou 
at  dawn — with  the  gold. 

Slave  [Entering  hurriedly]:  Lady,  Samson 
lingers  in  the  street  before  thine  house. 

Delilah:  Bring  him  hither.  [To  Salu.]  Hide 
thou  in  the  shadows  till  he  comes.  Then  leave 
without  noise.  And  yet — thine  oath  he  will  come 
to  no  harm! 

Salu  [Crouching inthe  shadows] :  Hush — he  comes. 
[Samson  enters.     Delilah  comes  to  him  quickly 

while  Salu  unperceived  hastens  down  the  stairs.] 

Delilah  :    Samson ! 
[With  a  great  joy  that  is  not  entirely  feigned  she  is 

about  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms.    He  repulses 

her  with  a  swift  gesture.] 

Samson:  Nay,  for  at  last  I  know  the  meaning 
of  my  dream. 

Delilah  [Puzzled]:    Thy  dream? 

Samson:  Hast  thou  not  wondered,  0  Wine 
that  I  must  not  taste,  hast  thou  not  wondered 
why  I  have  sat  in  thy  presence  like  one  abashed 
and  afraid? 
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Delilah  [Curling  herself  among  her  cushions]: 
Yea,  I  have  wondered  at  thy  coldness. 

Samson:  Tonight  have  I  come  to  tell  thee 
that  this  is  the  last  time  thou  shalt  look  upon  my 
face.    For  at  last  I  know  the  meaning  of  my  dream. 

Delilah  [Making  a  place  for  him  among  the 
cushions]:  What  is  the  dream  which  troubles 
thee? 

Samson  [Sitting  upon  the  ground  a  little  apart 
from  her]:  Thou  art  the  dream,  and  thou  dost 
trouble  me  sorely,  O  Phihstine  woman!  Again 
and  again  through  the  past  six  moons  have  I 
dreamed  of  a  serpent  with  sleepy  eyes  and  the 
breasts  of  a  woman.  And  that  serpent  seemed  to 
wind  about  my  body  until  my  heart  grew  sick 
with  cold  and  horror.  But  I  could  not  shake  it 
from  me  and  I  was  sore  afraid.  Then  I  sought  a 
wise  woman  among  my  people  and  she  told  me 
that  a  hidden  enemy  lay  in  wait  for  me  and  longed 
to  slay  me,  even  as  the  serpent  slays  the  man  who 
lies  within  her  coils.  But  when  I  saw  thee  in  thy 
beauty  I  forgot  my  dream,  for  I  became  drunken 
with  a  wine  more  terrible  than  that  I  must  not 
taste  and  I  thirsted  for  thee. 

Delilah  [Swaying  toward  him]:  I  am  blessed 
above  all  women  in  that  I  have  pleased  my  lord. 

Samson  [Drawing  back] :  But  hear  me.  When- 
ever I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  thee,  I  felt  the 
same  cold  horror  twining  about  my  heart.  I  sought 
to  take  thee  but  I  could  not  for  the  terror  of  the 
serpent  made  me  afraid. 

Delilah:  Thy  dreams  are  dreams  of  empti- 
ness.   Look  into  my  eyes,  and — 

Samson  [Springing  up  and  crying  out  in  horror] : 
Not  thine  eyes!  Not  thine  eyes!  [She  rises  arid 
stands  leaning  indolently  against  a  tall  brazen  jar.] 
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Dost  thou  smile  at  me  for  a  coward?  Nay,  hear 
the  ending  of  my  dream.  I  left  thee  in  fear  and 
doubting,  but  I  had  no  rest.  In  battle  thy  voice 
called  to  me  above  the  cries  of  mangled  men. 
Under  the  stars  thy  face  mocked  me  into  madness. 
Though  I  sought  to  travel  far  from  thee  I  was 
drawn  back  to  thy  side,  even  as  a  bird  is  drawn 
in  the  net  of  the  fowler.  And  last  eve  I  set  out 
for  this  city  that  I  might  see  thee  again  and  taste 
of  that  which  I  had  feared  to  taste  before.  [He 
approaches  her,  his  eyes  gazing  far  away.]  And  I 
lay  me  down  beneath  a  tree  to  sleep,  and  as  I 
slept  I  dreamed.  And  again  the  serpent  crawled 
about  my  heart  and  I  grew  cold  with  terror.  And 
I  strove  to  push  it  from  me  and  my  hands  sank 
in  the  soft  flesh  of  its  breasts.  But  it  was  stronger 
than  I,  and  it  overcame  me,  and  its  coils  tightened 
and  I  lay  upon  the  ground.  Then  I  looked  into 
its  eyes  and  they  were  the  eyes  of  Delilah  and  I 
awoke  sweating  with  fear.  Then  I  knew  at  last 
that  I  was  right  to  fear  thee,  and  I  resolved  to  for- 
get the  beauty  which  is  tearing  at  my  heart,  and 
to  fling  it  aside  as  one  doth  a  worn-out  garment. 

Delilah  [Striving  to  speak  coldly]:  Then  why 
return? 

Samson:  I  thought  that  if  I  looked  on  thee 
again,  I  would  find  thee  less  fair  than  I  remembered 
thee.  And  I  would  go  away  and  seek  a  virgin  from 
among  my  own  people.  But  thy  face  is  like  the 
face  of  the  moon  in  a  mountain  pool.  What  can 
dim  it?  Yet  I  do  not  fear  thee,  Delilah.  For 
though  thou  art  strong  in  loveliness,  I  too  am  strong 
and  can  gaze  on  thee  unmoved.    I  am  still  Samson! 

Delilah  [After  a  long  pause]:  Art  thou  in- 
deed so  strong,  O  mighty  one?  [Coming  toward 
him.]    First  kiss  mine  hands,  first  feel  me  close  to 
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thee,  O  slayer  of  thousands,  then  boast  of  thy 
strength.  [He  does  not  move.]  Touch  me!  Doth 
Samson  fear  a  weak  dancing  girl?  [She  puts  her 
arms  about  his  neck.]  Dost  thou  draw  back?  Dost 
thou  shrink  from  my  tiny  fingers?  Thy  lips, 
Samson!  [He  makes  a  half-hearted  effort  to  shake 
her  off.]  Thou  art  afraid  to  touch  my  lips;  they 
will  not  bum  thee;  they  are  as  cool  as  dew.  Princes 
have  given  jewels  for  them.    Ejss  me,  Samson. 

Samson  [In  a  hoarse  voice]:  I — I  am  afraid  of 
thee,  Uttle  Delilah!  [He  loosens  her  arms  gently 
and   draws   hack.] 

Delilah  [Sitting  among  her  cushions]:  Per- 
haps, then,  0  strong  one,  it  is  best  for  thee  to  leave 
me  lest  thou  shouldst  come  to  harm.  I  would  not 
frighten  thee  overmuch.  And  I  am  scarce  ac- 
customed to  play  the  wooer.  Since  mine  embraces 
fill  thy  valiant  heart  with  terror,  shall  my  slave 
lead  thee  to  the  street? 

Samson  [Angrily]:  Wilt  thou  drive  me  forth 
like  a  naked  beggar?  [He  sits  on  the  couch.]  I  will 
remain  until  moonrise;  thou  shalt  dance  for  me 
again  and  thy  slave  shall  sing.  [More  gently,  as 
Delilah  does  not  heed  him,  but  sits  languidly  bind- 
ing her  hair,  and  singing  a  love  song,  beneath  her 
breath.]  Let  her  sing,  I  pray  thee,  one  of  the  songs 
of  thy  people. 

Delilah  [Indifferently]:  She  will  sing  the  song 
a  poet  made  for  me.  Men  called  him  happy  though 
he  died  for  love  of  me,  for  I  kissed  his  lips  before 
he  died.  [She  goes  to  the  steps.]  Girl,  come  with 
thine  harp.  [She  stands  before  Samson.]  Tell  me, 
lord,  is  there  a  woman  of  thy  people  as  fair  as  I 
am   fair? 

Samson  [Looking  away]:  I  do  not  remember 
the  faces  of  other  women. 
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[The  Slave  enters,  bearing  a  harp.  Delilah 
whispers  to  her  and  loosening  her  hair  crouches 
upon  her  cushions  waiting  to  dance.] 

Slave  [Singing]: 

Delilah's  eyes  are  black  and  deep 

As  mountain  pools  where  shadows  sleep; 

Their  waters  conquer  me ; 
DeUlah's  hair  drips  lotus  sweet, 
It  flows  from  circlet  to  her  feet, 

Which  tinkle  dreamily. 
[Delilah  springs  up  and  whirls  into  a  mad  dance. 
Samson  watches  her  with  restraint.] 
Slave  [Singing]-. 

Her  mouth  for  kissing  is  right  good, 
As  fragrant  as  crushed  sandalwood : 

Behind  her  veil  it  glows; 
Her  breasts  beneath  the  jealous  veil 
Shine  through  its  waves  like  liUes  pale 

Within  a  brook  that  flows. 
[The  dance  grows  more  furious  as  the  song  continues 
to  the  insinuating  tinkle  of  the  harp.] 
Slave    [Singing]: 
DeHlah's  fame  from  west  to  east 
Is  known  from  high  kings  to  the  least 

Of  slaves  that  grind  the  corn; 
The  merchants  bring  her  girdles  meet. 
And  anklets  for  her  dancing  feet, 

That  seem  the  earth  to  scorn. 
Samson  :    No  more ;  do  not  dance  more,  Delilah ! 
Slave    [Singing] : 

My  heart  she  crushes  with  weak  hands; 
My  body  burns  as  thirsty  sands 

Beneath  a  brazen  sky; 
Could  I  but  grasp  this  jeweled  cup. 
And  drink  its  flaming  sweetness — 
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Samson   [Tearing  harp  from  Slave]:    Go!     I 
tell  thee  go! 
[The  Slave  hurries  out.    Delilah  falls  back  upon 

her  cushions  as  though  exhausted.    But  her  eyes 

are  crafty.     Samson,   breathing  heavily,   stands 

looking  down  upon  her.] 

Delilah  [Playfully]:  Thou  dost  not  praise 
my  dance.  Princes  have  praised  it.  And  the  song 
— was  it  not  worth  a  night  of  kisses? 

Samson  [Speaking  with  an  effort]:  I  prate  no 
love  rhymes.  I  only  know  that  I  desire  thee, 
Delilah,  and  that  thou  hast  made  me  mad.  [He 
turns   reluctantly.] 

Delilah  [Catching  his  robe]:  Nay,  do  not 
leave  me,  Samson.  Dost  thou  fear  this  little  hand 
which  thou  couldst  crush  so  easily? 

Samson:  I  have  strangled  the  lion's  whelp, 
but  my  hands  are  weak  beneath  thy  fingers. 

Delilah  [Drawing  herself  up  to  his  knees] :  Why 
shouldst  thou  fear  me?  It  is  I  who  fear.  For 
never  until  thy  coming  did  mine  eyes  behold  a 
man  like  thee.  [She  draws  his  hand  to  her  throat.] 
Feel  my  throat  throb  with  terror,  Samson.  Thou 
dost  not  fear  a  simple  woman  like  me.  [She  lays 
her  cheek  against  his  arm.]  See,  I  kneel  at  thy 
feet  and  plead  for  love  words.  Am  I  not  grown 
humble? 

Samson  [Drawing  her  to  him] :  It  is  I  who  should 
be  humble,  Delilah,  little  Delilah.  Oh,  I  am  mad 
to  linger  here  with  thee. 

Delilah  [As  simply  as  a  child]:  I  know  that 
thou  wilt  leave  me  at  dawn,  but  until  then — I 
have  been  so  lonely. — Wilt  thou  not  stay  with 
me?  Seat  thyself,  my  lord,  and  bear  me  company 
until  the  morning.     [She  leads  him  to  the  couch. 
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He  sits  upon  it  and  she  curls  herself  at  his  feet.  He 
is  still  reluctant,  but  gradually  loses  his  fear  under 
her  gentleness.]  I  have  often  dreamed  of  this 
hour — alone  with  my  lover — beneath  the  stars. 
[She  leans  her  head  against  his  knees.]  Do  not 
speak.  Let  me  have  this  night  of  stars  and  of 
silence  to  comfort  me  when  thou  art  gone. 

Samson  [Stroking  her  loose  hair] :  And  wilt  thou 
think  of  me  when  I  am  gone?  [She  nods  shyly.] 
Why  should  I  fear  thee — a  simple-hearted  child! 

Delilah  [Raising  her  face  as  a  child  might] :  But 
thou  hast  never  kissed  me. 

Samson  [Drawing  back]:  If  I  should  kiss  thee 
I  would  feel  thine  hair  about  my  face;  I  should 
struggle  and  be  overcome  like  a  lion  in  the  snare 
of  the  hunter.  [She  clings  to  him  in  sudden  terror.] 
Why  dost  thou  tremble? 

Delilah  [Staring  before  her,  tensely]:  I  saw  a 
wounded  lion,  and  I  was  afraid. 

Samson  [Ajfter  a  long  silence] :  Thy  face  is  pale — 
paler  than  the  moon — thy  full  lips  drain  the  color 
from  thy  cheeks. 

Delilah   [Once  more  the  courtesan]:     Let  my 
cheeks  flush  beneath  thy  kisses,  O  my  lord ! 
[Samson,  jarred  by  her  tone,  rises  and  strides  moodily 

up  and  down.    She  watches  him  from  beneath  half- 
closed  lids.] 

Delilah  [After  a  pause]:  Samson?  [He  turns 
toward  her  without  speaking.]  Why  didst  thou 
mock  me  before  the  Philistine  lords  at  the  gate? 

Samson  :    I  mock  thee ! 

Delilah  :  Didst  thou  not  make  sport  of  me  as 
a  foolish  woman  who  sells  herself  for  naught? 

Samson  [Grimly] :  I  speak  not  of  women  to  the 
Philistine  lords! 

Delilah:    But  thou   couldst  say  with  truth 
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that  I  was  too  lavish  of  my  love;  other  men  pay 
me  richly  for  their  nights  of  joy;  thou  payest 
naught,  though  the  treasure  house  Ues  open  to 
thine  hands. 

Samson  [Coldly] :  This  talk  of  the  market  place 
I  understand  not.  Wouldst  thou  then  be  paid 
for  what  I  have  not  taken?  Shall  I  slay  the  PhiHs- 
tine  lords  who  hed  of  me  and  give  thee  of  their 
chains  and  rings?  I  will  cover  thy  sleekness  with 
jewels.  But  Samson  is  not  wont  to  pay.  He 
plunders.  [He  sits  upon  the  cushions  and  Delilah 
creeps  to  him.]  So  thy  love  is  a  thing  of  purchase 
even  with  me! 

Delilah  [Quickly]:  Nay,  Samson;  others  may 
give  me  jewels  but  not  thou.  From  thee  do  I  ask 
for  a  little  thing,  a  small  love  gift.  Give  it  me, 
Samson. 

Samson:    What  may  DeUlah  crave? 

Delilah  [Her  head  on  his  shoulder]:  Tell  me 
what  is  in  thine  heart.  I  have  stripped  myself 
bare  to  thee.  There  is  no  secret  my  heart  holds 
from  thine.  Samson,  tell  me — tell  me  why  thou 
art  stronger  than  all  other  men. 

Samson  [Slowly] :  Why  wouldst  thou  know  this 
thing? 

Delilah  [Fondling  him]:  'Tis  but  a  woman's 
craving  to  know  that  thing  which  is  hidden  from 
her. 

Samson  [Her  face  between  his  hands] :  It  is  thou 
who  keepest  secret  things  from  me.  Thine  eyes 
are  veiled.  I  feel  thee  tremble.  [He  springs  up, 
crying  sharply.]  Have  the  lords  of  the  Phihstines 
asked  thee  for  this,  my  secret? 

Delilah:  Nay,  I  but  asked  it  as  a  love  gift — 
a  gift  of  trust.  How  canst  thou  say,  "I  love  thee," 
when  thy  heart  is  not  with  me? 
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Samson:  My  God  hath  kept  me  strong — and 
I  love  thee  not.  [His  words  ring  hollow;  she  smiles 
mockingly  up  into  his  face.]  My  heart  shall  not 
be  with  thee,  for  I  shall  go  out  under  the  stars 
a  free  man.  But  first — one  kiss  to  glow  a  torch  in 
the  darkness  when  I  shall  no  longer  see  thy  face. 

Delilah:  Thou  shalt  not  have  my  lips  until 
thou  givest  what  I  ask.  [She  covers  her  face  with 
her  hand.] 

Samson  [Dragging  her  to  him]:  I  need  not 
bribe — I  plunder.  Thou  art  my  woman — my 
hands  are  in  thy  hair.  Tonight  shall  I  enter  into 
the  treasure  house.  [He  pulls  her  hands  from  her 
face.]  My  mouth  is  close  to  thine.  Call  me 
"Master"  before  I  seal  thee  my  slave,  O  DeUlah! 

Delilah  [Lying  quietly  in  his  arms] :  I  do  not 
fear  thee.  It  is  thou  who  art  still  afraid.  Though 
thou  art  bruising  mj^  flesh  I  do  not  cry  out. 
Crush  me  in  thy  fingers,  O  slayer  of  men,  but 
thou  wilt  remain  hungry,  for  my  love  cannot  be 
plundered.  Yea,  I  would  be  less  cold  to  the 
vilest  slave  in  the  streets  below  than  to  thee. 
Thou  mightst  have  felt  my  breast  heaving  beneath 
thy  heart  or  heard  my  sobbing  laughter  'twixt 
thy  kisses,  but  now — now  thou  boldest  but  my 
body  which  all  the  Philistine  princes  have  fondled 
in  their  turn.  But  thou  couldst  have  had  more — 
the  woman  in  me  crying  that  her  master  had  come. 
Now  fondle  thou  the  sheath  and  use  it  for  thy 
pleasure — I  shall  not  give  thee  the  sword. 

Samson  [He  has  bent  to  kiss  her,  but  draws  back 
afraid]:  Thou  wouldst  be  as  a  sword  to  slay  my 
very  soul!  I  would  not  rob  the  princes  of  their 
pleasure.  [He  throws  her  from  him  violently.  Delilah 
stretches  herself  lazily  upon  the  ground  where  she  has 
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fallen.     The  rising  moon  falls  on  her  bosom  from 

which  he  has  torn  the  veils.] 

Delilah:  Thy  caresses  are  ungentle,  Samson. 
[Mockingly.]  Dost  thou  still  desire  my  kiss  to 
carry  into  the  night? 

Samson  [Gazing  at  her  in  fear] :  I  did  not  know 
thou  wast  so  beautiful.  [He  turns  slowly  like  a 
man  who  dreams  and  is  about  to  depart.] 

Delilah  [Half  raising  herself  and  catching  his 
hand]:     Stay,  Samson! 
[He  turns,  wavers,  then  throws  himself  beside  her. 

She  draws  his  head  to  her  breast.] 

Delilah  [With  a  wavering  laugh]:  Ah — how 
could  I  refuse  thee  anything,  my  lord?  I — I  am 
conquered.  What  care  I  for  thy  secret?  I  have 
thee — thine  head  between  my  hands,  thy  body 
close  to  mine.  [Lying  closer  in  his  arms.]  The 
stars  are  whirling  in  heaven;  the  women  who  sit 
before  their  houses  sing  of  love.  I  am  thine 
utterly,  my  beloved.  I  pour  my  beauties — a 
stream  of  water — to  lave  thine  hands  and  feet. 

Samson:  I  am  mad  with  the  colors  of  thy 
robe,  with  the  warmth  of  thy  body,  with  the 
folds  of  thine  hair.  Thy  beauty  crushes  my 
strength  as  a  slave  crushes  corn  between  two 
stones. 

Delilah:  Rest  thine  head  upon  my  heaped 
up  hair.  I  was  never  glad  of  its  splendor  until 
tonight.  Say  now  that  thou  art  wholly  mine — 
that  Uttle  Delilah  holds  in  her  hands  the  strong 
man  of  Israel. 

Samson  [Unheeding]:  I  have  never  trembled  in 
battle  yet  am  I  faint  before  thy  body's  white 
magnificence.  Were  I  to  plunder  cities,  were  I  to 
heap  their  treasures  at  thy  feet,  never  could  I  pay 
thee  for  this  night  of  joy  and  madness. 
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[From  the  street  below  a  murmur  of  lutes  and  women's 

voices.] 

Delilah:  I  crave  not  gifts,  O  Samson.  Thy 
love  is  more  precious  than  jewels.  Nor  do  I  ask 
thy  secret.  [Craftily.]  Let  me  be  the  giver,  and 
thou  the  one  to  take. 

Samson:  And  I  mistrusted  thee!  [He  kisses 
her.]  Thy  lips  are  too  tender  for  lies.  Let  me 
bestow  my  secret  on  thee  lest  I  indeed  come 
before  thee  as  a  beggar. 

Delilah:  Why  waste  the  hours  we  might 
spend  in  kissing?     I  will  not  hear  thy  secret! 

Samson:  But  I  would  tell  it  thee,  for  thou 
couldst  never  work  me  harm. 

Delilah  [Half  afraid]:  Nay,  do  not  tell  me 
the  thing  I  asked.  Thou  art  right:  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  harm  thee.  Kiss  me  again, 
Samson,  and  forget  my  words,  for  they  were  idle 
and  of  little  worth. 

Samson  [Kissing  her]:  For  that  kiss  must  I 
pay  thee  with  a  tale,  for  I  have  brought  thee  no 
gold. 

Delilah  [Her  eyes  narrowing  with  greed] :  Gold! 
Truly,  thou  shalt  be  as  gold  to  me. 

Samson:    What  dost  thou  mean? 

Delilah  [Fiercely]:  Thy  tale,  Samson,  thy 
tale.  Tell  it  me.  And  let  it  be  of  the  god  who 
gave  thee  thy  beauty  of  strength. 

Samson:  My  mother  was  a  woman  of  Zorah. 
Long  was  she  barren,  but  at  last  there  came  to  her 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  promised  a  man  child 
unto  her. 

Delilah  [Almost  painfully] :  To  carry  thy  first 
born  son  beneath  my  heart! 

Samson:  And  I,  a  man  pure  and  clean,  was  to 
be    consecrated    to    our    God.     [He    breaks    off 
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sitddenly.]  How  can  I  speak  of  other  things  when 
I  he  upon  thy  breast!  0  my  woman — mine — 
mine — thou  art  very  beautiful! 

Delilah  :    And  thou  wast  dedicated  to  the  god? 

Samson:  I  cannot  speak.  The  whiteness  of 
thy  body  dazzles  me  as  a  cruel  light  after  a  prison 
darkness. 

Delilah:  I  will  bUnd  thine  eyes  with  a  kiss. 
[She  kisses  his  eyes.] 

Samson:  Thy  kisses  are  as  dewy  flowers  upon 
my  lids,  0  beloved! 

Delilah  [Gently  enticing  him]:  But  tell  me 
more.     Wast  thou  as  a  holy  man? 

Samson:  I  was  to  be  as  a  Nazarite  and  drink 
no  wine.  [Suddenly.]  This  is  the  Valley  of  Sorek 
— the  Valley  of  the  Vine.  Thou  hast  been  more 
dreadful  than  wine  to  me! 

Delilah  [Soothing  him]:  And  did  thy  god 
make  thee  so  strong? 

Samson:  For  my  faithfulness  hath  He 
rewarded  me.  There  hath  not  come  a  razor  on 
my  head  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto  God, 
from  my  mother's  womb.  If  I  be  shaven,  then 
my  strength  will  go  from  me.  I  shall  become 
weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man.  [He  laughs.] 
And  my  secret?  Now  have  I  told  it  thee — though 
thou  wouldst  not  hear  it!  Why  do  thine  eyes 
shine  in  the  moonlight,  my  wife? 

Delilah:  Now  do  I  know  indeed  that  thou 
hast  told  me  all  that  is  in  thy  heart.  Thou  art 
kind  to  me,  my  beloved.  Kiss  me  again,  Samson. 
Let  thy  lips  cling  to  mine.  The  stars  are  whirling 
in  the  heavens  and  in  the  streets  the  women  sing 
of  love. 
[The  curtain  descends  slowly.     It  rises  to  show  the 

skies  growing  light  with  the  dawn.      Samson  lies 
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upon  the  cushions  asleep  and  shorn.     Delilah 

bends  over  him.] 

Delilah:  Thou  wilt  never  leave  me  more. 
Thou  wilt  be  hot  with  rage  at  first  to  lose  thy 
glory,  but  after  that  when  thou  art  humbled  thou 
wilt  be  as  one  of  my  own  people.  No  other 
woman  will  have  thee.  Thou  wilt  cherish  me  and 
never  leave  my  side.  [Brokenly.]  But  it  was 
cruel  to  rob  thee  of  thy  strength,  my  lion.  Thou 
wast  above  all  men,  and  now — but  thou  wilt 
surely  forgive  me  when  lying  upon  my  breast. 
[She  looks  at  her  arm.]  Mine  arm  is  bruised  from 
thy  fingers.  Thou  wast  cruel  to  me,  strong  one. 
Thou  wouldst  fain  have  conquered  me.  [Savagely.] 
But  it  was  I  who  conquered.  I,  a  weak  woman, 
was  stronger  than  thou.  I  have  conquered  the 
conqueror.  I  have  overcome  Samson !  [She  moves 
towards  the  stairs.]  Salu  and  the  lords  await  me. 
[Bitterly.]  When  he  wakes  they  will  not  tremble 
before  him.  [She  creeps  back  and  kisses  his  fore- 
head.] Forgive  me,  Samson,  forgive  me.  Fear 
not — they  will  not  harm  thee — and  yet — I  would 
have  thee  Uon-strong  again.  [As  she  raises  her 
head  Salu's  chain  drops  from  her  neck  and  she 
snatches  it  from  the  ground  with  greedy  fingers.] 
Salu  will  bring  me  gold — much  gold.  The  princes 
will  pay  their  price.  My  fingers  are  hungry  to 
stray  in  my  bag  of  gold  pieces. 
[She   steals   down   the   stairs.     In   a   moment   she 

returns,  followed  by  Salu,  the  Slave  and  the 

Philistine  princes.] 

Delilah  [Scornfully]:  Thou  hast  brought  a 
goodly  number  of  men  with  thee,  Salu.  Dost 
thou  still  fear  him? 

Salu:     Who  would  fear  a  broken  man? 

Delilah    [Hotly]:    Dost    thou    already    mock 
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him?     Mayhap  even  with  his  broken  strength  he 
will  prove  more  than  a  match  for  thee.     [Wildly.] 
I  would  not  see  him  conquered.     [She  calls  shrilly.] 
The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson. 
[Samson  awakens  and  springs  to  his  feet.    Several 

Philistines  seize  him  and  hold  him  fast.] 

Samson  [Dazed] :  Do  I  still  dream?  [He  strug- 
gles.] Why  am  I  weak — weak  as  a  common  man? 
Hath  God  departed  from  me?  [He  wrenches  one 
hand  free,  tossing  back  his  head  as  a  caged  lion 
might,  his  fingers  straying  over  his  shorn  head.] 
Betrayed — betrayed  by  thee,  the  serpent  of  my 
dream.  Were  I  but  free  that  I  might  mangle 
that  smooth  body  that  hath  given  me  over  to 
mine  enemies.     [He  continues  to  struggle.] 

Delilah  [Shrinking  in  fear] :  Do  not  kill  me, 
Samson!  They  will  not  hurt  thee — they  have 
promised  me.     Salu,  save  me  from  his  wrath. 

Salu:     He  cannot  hurt  thee  now,  Delilah. 

Samson:  Yea,  I  am  as  beggared  as  a  sacked 
city.  The  strength  of  my  manhood  have  I  flung 
to  be  a  carpet  for  a  wanton's  feet.  God  give  me 
back  my  strength  but  for  a  moment  that  I  may 
have  my  revenge.  Let  me  slay  her,  then  crush 
me  and  my  shame  together! 

Delilah  [Approaching  fearfully]:  Samson — 
hsten — do  not  hate  me.  I  did  this  thing  because 
I  loved  thee,  wanted  thee  always  with  me — 
because — 

Samson  [Quietly  to  Salu]:    I  am  at  thy  mercy. 
Why  dost  thou  expose  a  prisoner  to  the  mockery 
of  a  harlot? 
[Obeying  a  sign  from  Salu,  the  Philistines  fetter 

Samson.] 

Salu:    Take  him  to  his  prison. 

Delilah  :    Thine  oath ! 
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Salu:    Surely — we  shall  spare  his  life. 

Delilah  [Coming  closer] :  Do  not  take  him  for 
a  moment.  Samson,  they  will  not  keep  thee 
there;  they — 

Salu  [Catching  her  arm  impatiently] :     Lady,  thy 
price ! 
[Delilah  reaches  eagerly  for  the  bag  of  gold  hut 

shrinks  back  cowering  beneath  the  fury  of  Sam- 
son's voice.] 

Samson:    Thy    price!      Now    I    understand! 
Trader!     Woman  of  the  market  place!     Thou 
dost  not  only  sell  thy  painted  body;  at  last  thou 
hast  sold  a  man. 
[They  attempt  to  lead  him  away.     Delilah  flings 

herself  upon  Samson.] 

Delilah:  No,  no,  Samson — ^not  that!  I  did 
not  mean  to  sell  thee — if  they  tell  thee  so,  do  not 
believe  it — do  not  believe  it!  I  will  go  with  thee 
to  the  prison  house;  I  will  prove  to  thee  that  I 
did  not  seek  to  sell  thee — I — 

Samson:    Be  silent!    [He  thrusts  her  to  the  floor 
with  a  swift  motion  of  his  fettered  body.]     My  price 
is  in  thy  hand — 
[The  Philistines,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  Salu, 

drag  Samson  down  the  stairs.     The  others  follow 

except  the  Slave  who  crouches  in  the  background. 

Salu  bends  over  Delilah  who  writhes  on  the  floor 

moaning  like  a  torn  animal.] 

Salu:  My  thanks,  DeUlah!  Thou  hast  done 
well.  Thou  hast  snared  the  lion  of  Israel. 
[Weighing  the  bag  in  his  hands.]  Thou  wilt  find 
the  bag  very  full,  Delilah,  and  when  it  is  empty, 
forget  not  Salu,  the  generous;  he  will  always  pay 
well  for  thy  kisses. 

Delilah  [Without  stirring]:  Go — go — see  that 
he  does  not  come  to  harm.     Thy  promise! 
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Salu  [Softly]:  Ay,  the  promise!  [He  drops 
the  bag  of  gold  beside  her  and  steals  down  the  stairs.] 

Slave  [Approaching  timidly]:  Lady,  do  not  lie 
on  the  cold  pavement — ^it  is  wet  with  dew.  Let 
me  bind  thine  hair  and  rub  thy  body  with  oils. 
Come,  thou  must  not  lie  here. 

Delilah:  He  hates  me — he  will  always  hate 
me — 

Slave  [Looking  over  the  wall  into  the  street]: 
They  are  taking  Samson  to  his  prison.  I  can  see 
his  great  shoulders  as  the  princes  drag  him  in  their 
midst.     Come  and  see  him,  lady. 

[Delilah  drags  herself  toward  the  wall.  Her  body 
encounters  the  bag  of  gold.  She  stops  and  a 
strange  light  fills  her  face.  She  throws  herself 
down  beside  the  bag,  tears  it  open  and  presses  her 
lips  to  the  coins.] 

Delilah:  Gold!  I  have  done  well!  I  have 
done  well,  indeed!  Let  me  count:  I  shall  count 
all  of  it;  it  will  take  me  many  hours.  One,  two, 
three  pieces — run,  girl,  and  see  where  they  have 
taken  Samson — four,  five.  [She  continues  to  count. 
The  Slave  leaves.]  Nine,  ten,  elev — was  there 
ever  a  woman  earned  so  much  in  a  single  night? 
[She  continues  to  mumble  as  she  counts.]  Twenty- 
two — twenty-five — [An  agonized  shriek  cuts  the 
darkness.]  What  was  that?  Perhaps  some  beaten 
slave.  I  shall  buy  many  slaves.  Who  shall  be 
like  Dehlah  with  the  followers  of  a  princess — and 
silks  and  veils  of  the  merchants  who  come  from 
far-off  lands — thirty-two — and  spangled  waist- 
cloths — 

[The  Slave  enters.] 
Slave  [Timidly]:    Mistress! 
Delilah:    I  would  count  my  gold!    Forty-one 
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— speak,  girl,  I  listen,  but — forty-three —    [She 
continues  to  count.] 

Slave:  They  took  him  to  the  prison  house. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  before  the  gates.  Men 
fought  wildly  for  a  glimpse  of  Samson  in  chains. 

Delilah  [Half  listening  as  she  counts]:  Chains! 
I  shall  buy  many  chains  heavy  with  jewels.  Fifty- 
five —  I  bade  thee  speak! 

Slave  [Trembling]:  Then  Salu  came  to  the 
door  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice:  ''Ye  need  fear 
Samson  no  longer.  Tomorrow  will  he  grind  com 
in  his  prison  house.  And  tonight  ye  may  sleep 
without  fear,  for  we  have  burned  out  his  eyes,  and 
ye  are  stronger  than  he." 

Delilah  [Still  counting] :    What  said  Salu? 

Slave:  The  lords  have  burned  out  both  his 
eyes. 

Delilah  [She  has  stopped  counting  and  gives  a 
cry  of  horror]:  Thou  art  mad  to  say  so.  No 
harm  hath  come  to  him — Salu  hath  promised. 
Go  again,  and  bring  me  true  tidings — go — go — 
[The  Slave  leaves.]  — and  I — was  counting — fifty 
— fifty — his  two  good  eyes — fifty — the  girl  Hed  to 
me — yet  that  cry — I  must  count — fifty — Traitor — 
and  he  slept  in  my  arms! — fifty — blind —  [Her 
voice  rises  to  a  shriek.]  Samson,  my  Uon — blind 
and  helpless — Samson — ^blind — blind — blind ! 
[She  starts  up  and  then  falls  heavily  to  the  ground 

sobbing  madly,  her  long  hair  streaming  over  the 

scattered    gold    which    gleams    evilly    under    the 

brightening  dawn.] 


INCEPTIONS 


A  FOOTNOTE  TO  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PLAY- 
WRITING 


r^3fi£^  N  EACH  of  us  there  is  a  multitude  of 
[^WjSM  attitudes,  points  of  view,  poses,  per- 
sonalities. Every  debate  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  soul  reveals  how  manifold 
we  are.  Voices  that  frighten  us  break 
into  the  debate,  voices  we  never  knew 
had  a  seat  in  our  governing  house, 
voices  from  the  cellars  of  consciousness,  and  voices 
coming  suddenly  from  behind  the  doors  of  mysteri- 
ous committee  rooms,  voices  of  crime,  and  voices 
of  love.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  midst  of  the  debate, 
one  voice  receives  the  support  of  the  will.  That 
domineering  personality  shuts  off  debate  with  a 
ruthless  hand.  This  is  not  a  congress  in  which 
the  majority  rules.  The  will  may  become 
enamored  of  the  most  timid  of  all  the  voices,  one 
scarcely  heard  amid  the  combat  of  words;  and 
backing  its  cause,  will  carry  it  triumphantly 
through,  often  in  the  face  of  prudence,  honor, 
success,  wealth,  and  every  other  member  of  the 
congress  of  the  soul.  How  did  the  timid  voice 
charm  him?  By  what  mysterious  art  of  lobbying 
did  it  win  the  will's  support?  What  went  on 
behind  closed  doors,  that  is,  behind  consciousness? 
We  are  a  machine  that  is  free,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  contradiction. 

There  come  times  when  an  author  must  try  to 
fly  again,  to  take  a  long  journey  in  the  imagina- 
tion, that  is,  to  begin  another  book.  He  may  be 
moved  by  the  needs  of  his  family,  or  by  a  hunger 
less  material  in  himself.  In  this  new  flight,  he 
may  hope  to  catch  the  vision  of  some  new  form 
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of  beauty,  to  sweep  the  sky  for  grains  of  spirit 
gold,  for  some  new  glint  of  gilded  sun  or  painted 
cloud,  for  an  air-route,  it  may  be,  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

His  mind  is  turned  into  a  parliament  house,  and 
within  him  there  begins  a  debate.  Certain  per- 
sonalities purporting  to  represent  him,  open  a 
discussion  as  to  what  kind  of  book  he  should 
write.  The  author  really  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  say  upon  the  question  under  discussion.  The 
gentlemen  inside  him  are  fighting  it  out.  He 
merely  sits  listening  in  the  gallery  of  himself: 

Aetist:     Write  something  beautiful. 

Philosopher:    Make  the  people  think. 

Socialist:  Write  something  that  will  teach 
economic  justice. 

Bourgeois:  Bah!  Write  something  that  will 
pay. 

Artist:  We  shall  write  something  beautiful  to 
place  beside  our  other  books.  You  all  remember, 
during  the  writing  of  these  books,  how  I  handled 
the  wheel  and  took  you  on  some  wonderful  flights. 

Socialist:  Not  one  of  these  books  touched 
the  one  big  problem  of  life — the  economic  problem. 
As  gilded  moonshine,  they  were  well  done. 

Bourgeois:    And  they  never  paid  much. 

Philosopher:    Their  reward  was  of  the  spirit. 

Bourgeois:  Nonsense!  One  cannot  live  on 
that.  Now  Usten  to  me.  Why  not  write  some- 
thing with  thought  in  it,  but  not  over  the  people's 
heads;  something  about  industrial  conditions,  but 
not  anarchy;  something  with  beauty,  but  not  too 
much;  and  something  with  a  lot  of  good  fun  in  it? 
Such  a  piece  would  ''go"  at  the  box  office. 

Philosopher:    You  mean  a  play? 

Bourgeois:    A  ripping  play! 
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Artist:    Ripping? 

Bourgeois:  A  cross  between  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

Artist:    It  would  be  a  monstrosity. 

Bourgeois:  For  a  play  to  succeed  it  must  be 
almost  farce,  as  well  as  near  tragedy,  and  it  must 
have  philosophy  of  the  forward-looking  brand, 
and  it  must  be  modern.  It  has  got  to  give  all  the 
thrills  for  one  price  of  admission. 

Artist:  No  thing  of  beauty  can  be  all  these  in 
one.  No  play  can  be  great  art  and  be  modern. 
Modern  life  is  ugly  and  lacks  unity.  Ancient  life 
was,  in  reality,  just  the  same.  But  we  imagine  it 
was  different.  We  conceive  of  ancient  life  as 
having  been  beautiful  and  harmonious,  like  Greek 
things  in  stone.  We  see  ancient  life  through  a 
charmed  veil,  through  an  idealized  dream;  and  that 
is  the  setting  necessary  for  great  art.  A  kitchen 
scene  with  the  odor  of  cooking  vegetables,  or  a 
wholesale  grocer  asleep  at  the  opera,  are  not 
subjects  for  art.  What  is  the  use  of  writing  about 
life  as  it  is?  We  have  it  all  around  us  as  it  is, 
more  minutely  done  than  any  artist  can  do  it,  in 
all  its  ugliness  and  lack  of  form  and  unity.  I 
suggest  we  do  one  of  the  old  things,  the  story  of 
Amnon  and  Tamar.  It  is  beautiful,  and  it  might 
be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  love  rights  of  women. 

Bourgeois:  We  are  not  thinking  of  pleasing 
the  critics.  We  want  to  please  the  people.  It's 
the  people  that  pay.  Think!  Can't  some  one 
think  of  something? 

Philosopher  :  Here  is  a  plot :  A  sociahst  be- 
comes rich  by  gambUng  at  the  stock  exchange  and 
by  semi-criminal  ''jobs."  He  soothes  his  conscience 
by  the  thought  that  his  method  is  the  same  as 
that    of    all   capitalists.     In   proportion   as   his 
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success  grows,  he  abandons  socialism  and  becomes 
capitalistic  in  his  convictions.  He  has  a  beautiful 
daughter  who  is  a  true  socialist,  and  ignorant  of 
the  source  of  her  father's  wealth.  The  father's 
principal  victim  is  a  capitaUst,  who  has  a  fine  son. 
The  girl's  father,  now  turned  capitahst,  ruins  the 
capitalist,  who  turns  socialist.  The  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  former  sociaUst  taught  socialism 
to  the  fine  son  of  the  former  capitalist.  Finally 
the  crooked  father  of  the  girl  is  discovered,  and  the 
''stolen"  wealth  is  returned  to  the  father  of  the 
son,  who  again  becomes  a  capitalist,  and  the 
father  of  the  girl  is  wrecked.  He  again  becomes  a 
socialist.  At  the  very  last  he  says,  "Because  a 
socialist  has  stolen  is  no  argument  against  social- 
ism." But  he  doesn't  have  to  go  to  prison.  The 
fine  son  of  the  former  victim,  the  capitaUst,  saves 
him.  The  whole  thing  must  be  sprinkled  with  fun 
and  sound  sense.  Of  course  the  young  people 
marry,  the  fine  son  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  socialist. 

Bourgeois  :    Great ! 

Artist:    I  do  not  see  anything  for  me  in  this. 

Bourgeois:  You  can  color  the  sunsets,  touch 
up  with  silver  a  moonhght  or  two,  or  gild  a  grief. 
After  it's  done  the  whole  thing  will  need  to  be 
varnished  a  little,  but  not  too  much!  We  don't 
want  this  to  be  Uterature. 

Artist:    You  talk  flippantly  about  art. 

Philosopher:  I  shall  have  to  carry  the  prin- 
cipal burden.     And  we  have  very  Uttle  humor. 

Little  Humor  :  Gentlemen,  I  know  I  am  weak. 
But  by  the  Ade  of  the  study  of  Wilde  things  I 
might  become  strong. 

Philosopher:    It  is  pitiful. 

Bourgeois:    It  is  pitiful. 
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Socialist:    Yes,  it  is  pitiful. 

Artist:    Yes,  it  is  very  pitiful. 

Bourgeois:  I'll  market  the  play  when  it's 
done. 

Artist:  I  don't  think  much  of  your  marketing 
of  the  other  plays. 

Bourgeois:  I  did  the  best  I  could.  Your 
painting  is  well  done,  but  it  wants  perspective. 
It  wants  toning,  and  only  time  can  do  it. 

Artist:  You  talk  as  if  I  were  only  a  painter. 
I  make  music,  as  well.  And  I  give  form  to 
things,  including  your  chaotic  twaddle. 

Philosopher:     Gentlemen! 

Socialist:  Confine  yourself  to  the  point  under 
discussion.  Going  back  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  economic  conception  of  history — 

And  so  on  and  on,  for  hours,  for  weeks  and 
months,  it  may  be.  In  these  days  Bourgeois, 
Socialist  and  Artist  are  likely  to  be  prominent 
members  of  every  author's  private  congress.  One 
grows  very  tired  merely  sitting  listening  in  the 
gallery  of  one's  self.  Suddenly  will  rushes  in  and 
takes  a  hand. 

Philostratus  relates  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  ''On  one  occasion  Euxenus  asked  Apol- 
lonius why  so  noble  a  thinker  as  he  and  one  who 
was  master  of  a  diction  so  fine  and  nervous  did 
not  write  a  book.  Apollonius  replied,  'I  have  not 
yet  kept  silent.'  "  Not  long  thereafter  he  began 
his  period  of  silent  meditation,  which  lasted  five 
years.  Five  years  speaking  not  a  word,  but 
listening  every  waking  hour  to  the  debate  within 
the  parliament  house  of  his  own  consciousness, 
before  he  felt  he  might  trust  himself  to  be  worthy 
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of  so  great  an  enterprise  as  the  writing  of  a  book! 
0  Man  of  Tyana,  would  that  thy  voice  might 
be  heard  in  these  days  of  haste,  when  writers  are 
concerned  mainly  with  quantity  and  the  love  ad- 
ventures of  characters  whose  heads  are  packed 
with  sawdust! 

Max  Ehrmann. 


MODERN  DRAMATISTS  OF 
BELGIUM 

ROPERLY  speaking,  while  there  has 
existed  a  Belgian  theatre  for  many 
years,  there  are  few  signs  of  a  truly 
native  Belgian  drama.  The  Belgian 
theatre  has  to  a  great  extent  depended 
upon  traveling  companies  from  Paris, 
or  else  produced  Parisian  plays  with 
its  own  native  troupes.  In  the  provinces  I  have 
seen  folk  plays  creditably  performed,  but  they 
were  limited  in  their  appeal. 

"To  such  dramatists  as  sought  a  hvehhood 
through  their  art,  Belgium  had  little  to  offer. 
Gustave  Van  Zype,  one  of  the  few  native  dra- 
matists who  have  remained  true  to  their  country 
and  their  art,  says  that  'he  who  writes  in  Belgium, 
especially  for  the  theatre  (where  he  can  hope  for 
nothing  except  the  satisfaction  of  having  created 
and  of  having  at  great  cost  deserved  the  esteem 
of  the  very  small  pubHc  interested  in  such  things) 
is  inspired  by  the  ambition  to  be  an  artist  himself.' 
''In  the  sense  that  we  speak  of  a  French  drama, 
there  is  no  Belgian  drama  at  all.  Playwrights 
there  are,  but  the  indigenous  dramatist  is  a 
sporadic  creature.  He  is  known  usually  by  one 
play,  two  or  three  at  the  most;  often  he  is  a  poet 
or  novelist,  like  Henri  Maubel  or  Edmond  Picard, 
who  turns  to  the  theatre  as  a  field  of  experiment — 
at  least,  without  a  sense  of  the  limitations  and 
possibihties  attendant  upon  plajrwriting."^ 

1  "Belgian  Drama":  Barrett  H.  Clark,  Evening  Post  (New  York), 
December  7,  1918. 
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Before  we  discuss  the  individual  dramatists,  we 
must  consider  the  peculiar  problem  that  Belgian 
literature  presents — the  union  of  two  languages 
and  two  nationalities.  ''We  must  class  Belgian 
writers:  first,  as  Flemings  or  Walloons;  secondly, 
as  adherents  of  French  culture  or  of  Germanic 
(Dutch-Flemish)  culture  *  *  *  That  part  of 
Belgian  literature  which  is  French  in  expression 
is  mostly  the  work  of  the  Walloons,  a  race  of 
Celtic  extraction — the  descendants  of  the  old 
Belgae — who  were  Romanized  at  an  early  date. 
*  *  *  We  may  say  roughly  that  the  provinces 
of  Hainaut,  Namur,  and  Li^ge  are  Walloon — with 
the  town  of  Li^ge  as  the  literary  capital — while  of 
the  other  provinces  of  Belgium,  Antwerp,  West 
Flanders,  East  Flanders,  and  Limburg  are  almost 
wholly  Flemish.  Brabant  is  mainly  Flemish. 
Luxemburg  is  Walloon  and  German.  *  *  * 
The  Walloon  writers  are  practically  without 
exception  purists,  who  write  the  French  of  Paris — 
the  official  language  of  Belgium.  That  part  of 
Belgian  literature  which  is  Dutch  in  expression  is 
the  work  of  the  Flemings.  All  educated  Flem- 
ings know  French,  and  some  of  them  never 
mastered  Flemish.     (Verhaeren,  for  instance.) 

''There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  literature  written  by  the  two  races. 
The  Walloons  are  logicians,  masters  of  correct 
outline;  they  think;  the  Flemings  are  dreamers 
and  colorists;  they  paint.  The  Walloons  are 
philosophical;  the  Flemings  are  mystics  or 
realists.  "2 

Belgian  literature  was  unknown  outside  of 
Belgium  and  little  read  in  Belgium  itself  until 

2  Contemporary  Belgian  Literature:  Jethro  Bithell.  Stokes,  1016, 
pp.  14-17. 
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1880,  when  we  note  the  Hterary  renascence.  At 
the  University  of  Louvain  groups  of  students, 
most  of  whom  became  famous,  pubhshed  startling 
new  magazines,  such  as  La  Semaine  des  Etudiants 
and  Le  Type,  until  the  rivalry  grew  so  great  that 
the  university  authorities  suppressed  them  all. 
Then  Max  Waller  launched  La  Jeune  Belgique  at 
Brussels  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  This  was  opposed  by  Edmond  Picard, 
already  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation,  by  his  ideas 
of  a  social  or  revolutionary  art,  of  a  useful  art. 
Picard's  organ  was  UArt  Moderne,  which  decreed 
that  art  should  be  national,  that  a  Belgian  writer 
should  think  as  a  Belgian  and  write  as  a  Belgian. 
Then,  in  1887,  was  published  an  anthology  which 
is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  modern  literature,  for 
it  proved  the  actual  existence  of  a  new  school 
of  poetry  in  Belgium. 

With  this  short  glance  at  the  rise  of  modern 
Belgian  literature,  we  shall  turn  now  to  the 
dramatists;  first  the  Walloon;  then  the  Flemish. 
We  shall  omit  such  men  as  Francis  de  Croisset 
and  Henry  Kistemaeckers,  two  Belgian-born  play- 
wrights long  resident  in  France  and  naturalized 
on  the  Paris  stage.  We  shall  mention  only  those 
who  are  recognized  as  Belgians. 

A  symbolist  poet  of  Liege,  Isi-CoUin  (born,  1878) 
is  known  in  London  by  his  dramatic  dialogue 
Sisyphe  et  le  Juif  Errant,  published  in  1914,  and 
produced  by  the  Pioneer  Players,  March  7,  1915, 
in  London.  Another  writer  of  Liege,  who  worked 
with  Albert  Mockel  for  La  Wallonie,  was  Celestin 
Demblon,  who  later  in  life  devoted  himself  to 
Shakespearean  criticism,  and,  like  MaeterUnck, 
translated  Macbeth. 

Among  the  dramatists  practically  unknown  to 
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English  readers  is  Count  Albert  du  Bois,  best 
known  as  a  historical  novehst,  who  writes  plays  in 
alexandrines.  Then  Francois  Leonard,  who  could 
be  called  a  Belgian  Wells,  has  written  plays,  as 
well  as  verse  and  criticism.  Fran9ois  Charles 
Morisseaux,  a  promising  writer,  who  died  in  1912, 
at  barely  thirty  years  of  age,  wrote  numerous 
novels,  plays  and  tales.  But  his  plays,  for  all  the 
lively  wit  he  expanded  in  them,  are  hardly  Hkely 
to  survive. 

Henri  Liebrecht,  another  Walloon,  ''collaborated 
with  Morisseaux  in  writing  the  plays  Miss  Lili 
and  UEffrenee.  His  own  plays  are  U Autre  Moyen, 
L'Ecole  des  Valets,  La  Main  Gauche,  L' Impromptu 
Persan,  and  Gil  Bias  chez  Monseigneur.  His 
drama  Enfant  de  Flandre  is  an  adaptation  of 
De  Coster's  Legende  d'Ulenspiegel.  Liebrecht  is 
greatly  in  evidence  in  Brussels  as  a  combative 
critic,  very  busy  in  the  interests  of  'the  Belgian 
theatre,'  with  which  his  own  interests  are  in- 
volved."' 

"Henri  Maubel  in  his  tales  and  plays — Etude  d'une 
Jeune  Fille,  Les  Racines,  U  Eau  et  le  Vin — studies 
the  souls  of  girls  on  the  verge  of  womanhood.  He 
is  a  philosophic  writer  of  the  greatest  refinement. 
He  works  somewhat  by  Maeterlinck's  gospel  of 
silence;  he  listens  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
soul."^ 

Belgian  authors  take  themselves  so  very  serious- 
ly that  Belgian  humor  is  rare,  but  it  does  exist. 
For  proof,  we  have  Le  Mariage  de  Mademoiselle 
Beulemans,  a  famous  comedy,  written  by  Fernaud 
Wicheler  and  Franz  Fonson.    Mr.  Clark  says  that 


»  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  300. 
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this  play  enjoyed  a  run  of  more  than  a  season  in 
Paris,  and  has  proved  a  popular  success  in  the 
cities  of  Belgium.  The  authors  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  their  people  and  embodied  it  in  a  play 
of  character  and  situation,  which  proves  that  there 
are  both  material  and  original  talent  in  their  coun- 
try for  the  creation  of  true  comedy.  This  little 
play  savors  of  Brussels,  but  not  the  Brussels  that 
had  striven  to  be  an  imitation  of  Paris.  The 
Brussels  here  depicted  is  that  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  tradesman  is  set  forth  in  all  his  good  nature — 
his  weaknesses  ridiculed,  it  is  true,  but  in  an  in- 
dulgent and  kindly  manner. 

The  prodigy  of  Belgian  literature  is  Sylvain 
Bonmariage,  born  in  1887,  of  an  Enghsh  mother. 
Though  attacked  as  an  impudent  young  coxcomb, 
he  w^as  defended  by  Albert  Giraud,  who  described 
him  as  "precoce  a  epouvanter  le  diahle  et  candide  a 
ravir  les  saintes.'^^  He  wrote  twelve  books  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-four  years  old.  His  plays, 
Le  Pelican,  Tant  va  la  Cruche  dV Eau,  U Automne, 
have  been  acted  at  Paris. 

A  Belgian  ''who  owes  much  of  his  success  to 
political  influences  is  Henri  Davignon,  whose  father 
is  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  drama,  La 
Querelle,  was  played  in  1914  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen  and  six  cabinet  ministers  (a 
record  for  the  Belgian  theatre).  The  play  is 
also  remarkable  linguistically,  for  (although  in  the 
matter  of  local  color  it  is  specifically  a  Belgian  play) 
it  is  written  in  three  languages — French,  Wal- 
loon, and  Beulemans.  Henri  Davignon  is  nothing 
if  not  patriotic.  He  would  reconcile  the  two  war- 
ring races  of  his  country,  he  would  fuse  Fleming 

*  Contemporary  Belgian  Poetry,  translated  by  J.  Bithell,  Walter 
Scott  Pub.  Co.,  p.  XXXV. 
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and  Walloon.  How  it  can  be  done  he  shows  in 
his  much  discussed  novel,  Un  Beige  (1913):  let 
orthodox  Flanders  save  the  soul  of  free-thinking 
Wallonia,  and  all  will  be  well.  The  two  races 
must  intermarry,  but  there  must  be  an  end  of  all 
this  Walloon  cynicism."* 

The  most  eminent  of  Belgian  essayists,  after 
MaeterUnck,  is  Edmond  Picard,  who  has  written 
plays.  These  are:  Jericho,  PsukS,  Le  JurS,  Fa- 
tigue de  Vivre,  Ambidextre  Journaliste,  La  Joyeuse 
Entree  de  Charles-le-Temeraire.  ''They  have  some 
claim  to  originaUty;  they  aim  at  creating  a  'the- 
atre of  ideas.'  But  their  discussions  are  only 
another  manifestation  of  the  unresting  activity — 
political,  social,  philosophic,  and  critical — of  a  man 
who  must  have  his  finger  in  every  pie.  .  .  . 
Picard  is  an  apostle  of  Belgian  nationalism;  he 
wishes  the  Belgians  to  be  conscious  and  proud  of 
their  national  characteristics.  His  adversaries 
twit  him  with  having  invented  "Uame  Beige," 
the  Belgian  soul;  but  the  war  should  have  proved 
that  he  was  a  far-sighted  patriot."^ 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  Walloons  to  the  Flem- 
ings, we  find  that  one  of  the  earliest  of  modern 
Flemish-writing  poets  was  the  young  student  at 
Louvain,  Albrecht  Rodenbach  (1856-1880).  He 
suffered  the  fate  of  Keats,  an  early  death  from 
consumption.  Although  remembered  chiefly  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Flemish  revival,  he  showed  a  virile 
note  in  his  ambitious  verse  play,  Gudrun,  which 
appeared  two  years  after  his  death. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Flemish  dram- 
atists write  in  French,  for  example,  the  novelist 


•  Contemporary  Belgian  Literature:  Jethro  Bithell.     Stokes,  1916, 
p.  305. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  354-6. 
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Georges  Eekhoud.  He  has  written  considerably 
on  the  Elizabethans;  his  Au  Steele  de  Shakespeare 
has  done  something  to  popularize  Shakespearean 
studies  in  Belgium.  Although  not  an  exact  scholar, 
he  has  translated  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Phil- 
aster  and  Marlowe's  Edward  II;  and  he  has  written 
a  tragedy  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  fellow  Fleming 
in  whom  he  celebrates  the  quaUties  of  the  race. 

Another  distinguished  Flemish  noveUst  is  Eu- 
gene Demolder,  who  has  a  brilliant  style  and  is  a 
very  luminous  colorist.  His  playlet,  La  Morte 
aux  Berceaux,  which  places  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents  in  a  medieval  castle,  is  at  least  curious; 
and  its  subject  is  similar  to  the  early  narrative 
sketch  of  Maeterlinck's. 

The  older  generation  of  Flemings  produced  very 
few  effective  plays;  now  in  King  Albert's  reign  we 
find  several  dramatists.  Crommelynck,  Delteme, 
Van  Offel  and  Spaak  strive  to  found  a  school  of 
original  and  personal  drama.  ''Horace  Van  Of- 
fel is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  dram- 
atists. His  plays,  Les  Intellectuels,  VOiseau 
Mecanique,  La  Victoire,  Le  Loup,  Une  Nuit  de 
Shakespeare,  are  far  better  plays  than  the  dra- 
matic efforts  of  most  of  the  veterans.  The  last- 
named  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  original 
of  the  plays  which  have  Shakespeare  for  a  hero."* 

"Of  another  Albertian  writer,  Fernand  Crom- 
melynck, I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Fleming 
or  a  Walloon,  but  the  surname  appears  Flemish. 
His  father  was  a  famous  actor.  *  *  *  He  has 
done  his  best  work  in  the  drama.  Besides  one 
airy  trifle.  Nous  n' irons  plus  au  Bois,  he  has  written 
three  remarkable  plays,  Le  Sculpteur  de  Masques, 


«  Ibid.,  pp.  282-3. 
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Le  Chemin  des  Conquites,  and  Le  Marchand  de 
Regrets.  All  the  plays  except  the  last  are  in  verse. 
They  would  be  masterpieces  if  it  were  not  for  a 
few  slips  or  inconsistencies.  For  instance,  in  Le 
Marchand  de  Regrets,  Anne-Marie  nestles  close 
to  the  miller,  who  is  white  with  flour,  but  the 
flour  does  not  come  off  onto  her  clothes.  Crom- 
melynck's  style  is  intensely  black  in  its  lines,  a 
Gothic  style  that  is  imposing  and  wreathed  with 
grotesque  and  vivid  ornamentation.  *  *  *  His 
dramas  have  the  great  virtue  of  conciseness;  there 
is  not  a  word  too  much,  and  every  word  tells. 

''In  Belgium  itself  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  most  important  Belgian  dramatist  is 
Gustave  Van  Zype.  His  dramas,  as  pessimistic 
and  realistic  as  those  of  Ibsen,  deal  with  social 
problems;  they  betray  a  rather  conservative  bias. 
Van  Zype  is  a  conscientious  and  interesting  writer, 
although  (let  us  say  the  worst)  he  is  a  trifle  stodgy. 
His  most  important  dramas  are:  La  Patrimonie, 
Tes  Pkre-et-Mere,*La  Souveraine,  Les  Etapes,  Le 
Gouffre,  Les  Liens. 

''This  last  play  created  a  sensation  when  it  was 
produced  at  Brussels  in  1912.  The  problem  is  the 
heredity  of  disease — somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Ibsen's  Ghosts  and  Echegaray's  Madman  or  Saint. 
Grandal  is  a  scholar  whose  father  and  grand- 
father were  drunkards  and  maniacs.  He  himself 
has  hitherto  escaped  without  scathe,  but  after  an 
honorable  life  of  labor,  and  while  he  is  still  ab- 
sorbed in  studies  which  will  benefit  mankind,  he 
feels  the  beginning  of  mental  disease.  At  this 
stage  his  son  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  who  is  herself 
neurotic  and  the  last  of  her  race.  The  old  scholar 
tries  to  prevent  the  marriage,  but  his  wife,  de- 
termined that  her  son  shall  not  be  robbed  of  his 
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happiness,  persuades  Grandal  that  he  is  not  the 
father  of  her  son.  This  is  more  than  his  reason 
can  bear.  This  drama  is  not  unfit  to  be  ranked 
with  Strindberg's  The  Father."^ 

La  Souveraine,  translated  as  Mother  Nature,  and 
"produced  last  season  at  the  Lyceum  Theater, 
New  York,  by  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art,  is  a  play  of  great  sincerity  and  noble  purpose. 
The  technique  seems  rather  old-fashioned,  for  it 
was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  Ohvier,  are  so 
well  drawn,  and  the  basic  idea  underlying  the 
action  so  true  and  well-developed,  that  one  for- 
gets the  occasional  long  didactic  speeches  and  the 
obvious  sermonizing. "1'' 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  young  married  woman  who 
wants  children,  but  whose  husband,  Ohvier,  is  too 
selfish  to  assume  the  responsibihty.  After  a  plain 
warning  that  the  husband  does  not  notice,  after 
discussions  with  the  parents,  after  a  sight  of  her 
husband  kissing  another  woman,  the  young  wife, 
Ren^e,  declares  her  intention  to  leave  her  husband 
and  to  go  off  with  a  plain,  warm-hearted  lover. 

More  interesting  and  technically  superior  is 
Les  Etapes,  translated  as  Progress.  Three  genera- 
tions show  their  devotion  to  science,  but,  as  in 
many  modem  Enghsh  plays,  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  at  variance  with  the  older,  and  neither 
can  understand  the  other.  The  old  doctor,  Therat, 
describes  this  noble  ideal  of  the  physician:  ''The 
scientist  does  not  labor  for  himself,  his  reputation, 
or  his  fortune.  He  works  for  the  best  that  is  in 
him,  to  add  his  mite  to  the  store  of  human  knowl- 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  285-8. 

^o  "Modern  Belgian  Drama":    Barrett  H.  Clark,  Evening  Post, 
New  York. 
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edge  that  has  been  handed  down  to  him  by  those 
who  have  gone  before.  He  gives  himself  to  the 
great  masses  of  mankind,  whom  he  does  not 
know.""  Th^rat's  son-in-law,  Leglay,  sees  his 
master's  mistake  in  one  kind  of  treatment,  and  can- 
not blind  himself  to  reason  but  must  treat  his 
patients  differently,  though  this  disagreement 
alienates  his  wife.  Leglay  asks:  "Whoever  dis- 
covered a  truth  that  did  not  contain  in  it  some- 
where an  error?  Was  there  ever  a  genius  so  per- 
fect that  he  could  escape  correction  at  the  hands 
of  posterity?"^2 

After  many  years,  the  grandson,  Edmond,  be- 
comes a  student  of  medicine  and  reports  that  his 
great  professor  said  that  the  new  science  would 
take  something  from  both  Th^rat  and  Leglay 
as  a  starting  point  in  search  for  a  new  method  and 
definite  conclusions.  The  play  ends  with  the  beau- 
tiful reconciliation  of  the  aged  Th^rat  to  the  clear 
vision  of  their  work:  "One  after  another  we  work 
at  the  same  task;  even  when  we  seem  to  contradict 
each  other,  *  *  *  we  are  leading  men  to  the 
same  goal.  Each  of  us  marks  a  stage  in  progress. 
The  future  is  never  mistaken."^' 

These  plays  of  Van  Zype  suggest  the  French 
dramatist  Eugdne  Brieux.  Like  him,  the  in- 
tentions and  theories  are  very  good,  better  than  the 
art  shown  in  his  dramatic  technique.  Mr.  Barrett 
Clark  says  of  these  plays:  "There  is  a  grandeur 
of  conception,  a  sweep,  an  undercurrent  of  passion 
and  throbbing  life  which  are  truly  representative 


"  Mother  Nature;  Progress:    by  Gustave  Van  Zype;  translated 
by  Barrett  H.  Clark.     Little,  Brown,  1917,  p.  87. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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of  the  rather  sombre  but  vital  character  of  the 
Belgians."!^ 

These  powerful  studies  of  society  were  in- 
spired in  great  part  by  the  plays  of  the  French 
dramatist,  Frangois  de  Curel,  but  his  characters 
and  ideals  are  his  own,  for  he  voiced  the  aspira- 
tions, the  struggles,  the  failures,  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  cultured  class. 

''The  popular  success  which  as  been  persistently 
denied  to  Van  Zype's  earnest  dramas  was  achieved 
by  Paul  Spaak's  Kaatje.  On  its  first  production 
it  ran  for  fifty  nights — a  stupendous  run  in  Belgium 
(Van  Zype's  Les  Liens  lasted  fifteen  nights  and  that 
was  considered  a  gratifying  success)  .^^  This 
powerful  peasant  drama  (Belgian  through  and 
through)  is  a  story  of  compelling  interest,  with 
characters  drawn  from  first-hand  observation.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  few  characteristic  products  of 
Belgium  that  have  found  their  way  into  other 
lands.  It  was  successfully  made  into  a  French 
opera  and  has  been  seen  in  Spain  in  a  Catalan 
version.  He  has  proved  that  to  remain  dis- 
tinctively Belgian  does  not  mean  failure. "^^ 
Spaak's  other  dramas  are:  A  Damme  en  Flandre, 
Baldus  et  Josina,  Camille. 

I  hesitate  to  discuss  the  dramas  of  Emile  Ver- 
haeren :  he  is  such  a  great  man,  and  his  dramas  are 
the  smaller  and  less  popular  part  of  his  achieve- 
ment. For  there  are  few  men  who  have  loved  and 
served  their  country  as  nobly  as  Verhaeren  has 
loved  and  honored  Belgium.  He  has  made  Flan- 
ders famous  wherever  the  French  language  is  read 


1*  Ibid.,  p.  xii. 

"  Contemporary  Belgian  Literature:    Jethro  Bithell,  p.  288. 
^»  "Modern  Belgian  Drama":   Barrett  H.  Clark.    Evening  Post, 
New  York. 
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or  spoken.  Edmund  Gosse  said  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  Emile  Ver- 
haeren  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  poet  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Bom  at  the  village  of  Saint-Amand,  near 
Antwerp,  in  1855,  and  educated  at  Louvain, 
Verhaeren  was  one  of  the  enthusiastic  poets  who 
created  the  new  Belgian  literature,  and  no  writer 
is  more  national.  His  last  work  was  La  Belgique 
Sanglante,  a  most  powerful  book  known  to  us  as 
Belgium's  Agony.  Surely  not  the  least  of  the  war's 
tragedies  was  the  death  of  this  Belgian  refugee, 
crushed  by  a  train  in  the  railway  station  of  Rouen, 
France,  in  November,  1916. 

'' Verhaeren 's  dramas  seem  to  stand  outside 
his  work,  for  he  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet.''^^ 

In  his  four  tragedies,  prose  and  verse  are  mixed 
— verse  free  as  regards  both  rhyme  and  rhythm. 
His  characters  express  their  calm  in  prose;  as  their 
excitement  grows,  this  merges  into  verse;  and 
when  their  passion  breaks  out,  they  speak  in  poetry 
altogether. 

The  first  drama  is  The  Cloister,  remarkable  as  a 
play  without  one  woman  character.  The  prior 
of  a  monastery  has  designated  Balthasar  as  his 
successor.  But  Balthasar  was  a  nobleman  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  monastery  because  he 
had  killed  his  own  father,  thus  escaping  secular 
justice  in  the  shelter  of  the  monastery.  Now  he 
feels  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  burning,  feels 
the  exasperated  struggle  between  his  own  con- 
science and  lighter  consciences  of  the  others,  who 
have  long  since  forgiven  him.  He  cannot  feel 
himself  free  until   he   has   made   his   confession 


"  Stefan  Zweig:    Verhaeren.    Houghton  Mifflin,  1914,  p.  161. 
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before  the  assembled  monks,  and  even  then  only 
when  he  has  repeated  the  confession,  against 
the  will  of  the  monastery,  to  the  people,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  secular  judges. 

Verhaeren's  second  drama,  the  social  tragedy, 
Les  Aubes,  has  been  translated  as  The  Dawn  by 
Arthur  Symons.  "At  the  present  moment  this 
play  has  points  of  interest  in  its  prophecy  of  the 
ending  of  the  war  by  the  triumph  of  socialism. 
Only  when  war  disappears,  says  the  great  tribune, 
who  is  the  hero  (apparently  modeled  on  Verhaer- 
en's friend  and  fellow- worker  Emile  Vandervelde), 
will  all  other  injustices  disappear,  too:  the  hate 
of  the  country  for  the  city,  of  poverty  for  gold, 
of  distress  for  power.  Only  when  races  learn  to 
embrace  each  other  will  the  world  cease  to  bristle 
with  nations  armed  and  tragic  and  deadly  on  the 
frontiers. "18 

The  third  tragedy,  Philip  II,  contrasts  the 
black  asceticism  of  Spain  with  the  rubicund  joy 
of  life  in  Flanders.  Verhaeren's  last  drama, 
Helens  de  Sparte,  shows  us  Helen  after  she  has  re- 
turned home,  a  woman  tired  of  all  unrest,  of  all  her 
triumphs,  tired  of  love;  a  woman  hating  her  own 
beauty  because  it  creates  unrest,  longing  for  noth- 
ing but  old  age,  when  none  shall  desire  her  more, 
and  her  days  shall  be  calm. 

But  Verhaeren's  dramas  have  not  conquered 
the  stage  and  they  never  will,  although  several  of 
them  have  been  performed  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  It  was  not  because  of  his  plays  that 
Maeterlinck  said  Verhaeren  was  a  worthier  candi- 
date than  he  for  election  to  the  French  Academy. 

Before  we  consider  Maeterlinck,  I  wish  to  name 
one    other    Belgian    writer — a    poet's    poet — the 

"  Jethro  Bithell:  Contemporary  Belgian  Literature,  pp.  144-5. 
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symbolist,  Charles  Van  Lerberghe  (1861-1907). 
He  became  known  in  Paris  when  in  1892  his  little 
play  "for  marionettes,"  Les  Flair eurs,  was  acted 
at  the  Thedtre  d^Art.  It  had  appeared  in  La 
Wallonie  just  a  year  before  Maeterlinck's  Vln- 
truse  appeared  in  the  same  review.  The  two 
dramas  have  much  in  common;  Maeterlinck  par- 
ticularly has  been  charged  with  plagarism.  Per- 
haps the  truth  is  that  the  two  friends  discussed  the 
same  idea  and  treated  it  each  in  his  own  way. 
Van  Lerberghe's  comedy.  Pan,  was  acted  at  the 
Thedtre  de  VOeuvre  and  published  by  the  Mercure 
in  1906,  and  it  attracted  much  attention  at  home 
and  abroad.  By  this  comedy,  which  Mr.  Bithell 
calls  the  best  in  Belgian  literature.  Van  Lerberghe 
made  himself  impossible  in  official  Belgium  and  in 
orthodox  society.  And  yet  the  play  is  no  more 
than  a  rollicking  presentation  of  Pan-theism.  Per- 
haps Van  Lerberghe  was  the  only  Belgian  poet 
of  his  generation  who  might  have  developed  into  a 
great  dramatist;  the  characters  of  Pan,  at  all 
events,  have  the  red  life-blood  of  the  stage.  But 
owing  to  its  risky  character,  Pan  can  never  be  a 
repertory  play. 

In  a  chapter  of  Belgiuni's  Agony,  entitled  De 
Profundis  Clamavi,  Emile  Verhaeren  said:  ''The 
spirit  of  the  whole  world  was  influenced  and  made 
nobler  by  Maeterlinck.  He,  like  Carlyle  and 
Emerson,  has  molded  the  thought  of  his  age,  and 
trained  its  understanding  and  feeUng  after  his 
own  manner."  Verhaeren  thus  speaks  of  Maeter- 
linck as  a  philosopher  and  essayist,  but  he  can  be 
considered  as  a  mystic,  futurist,  symbolist,  poet, 
dramatist,  and  patriot.  For  the  Great  War — 
while  it  has  brought  other  Belgian  writers  to  our 
attention — has  added  still  more  to  Maeterlinck's 
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fame;  and  we  now  name  together  King  Albert, 
Cardinal  Mercier,  Emile  Verhaeren,  and  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  as  the  representatives  of  the  most 
heroic  race  of  all  history. 

MaeterUnck  was  bom  in  Ghent,  Aug.  29,  1862 — 
the  same  year  as  GerhardtHauptmann,  the  modern 
German  dramatist  of  greatest  note.  Maeterlinck's 
father  was  a  retired  notary  who  Hved  in  a  com- 
fortable villa  at  Oostacher,  near  Ghent,  on  the 
banks  of  the  broad  canal  that  joins  Ghent  to  the 
River  Scheldt  at  the  Dutch  town  of  Terneuzen. 
Here  through  his  father's  garden  the  seagoing 
ships  seemed  to  glide,  spreading  their  majestic 
shadows  over  the  avenues  filled  with  roses  and 
bees.  It  was  this  canal  that  inspired  the  im- 
pressive scenery  of  The  Seven  Princesses,  one  of 
his  strange  early  plays.  The  city  of  Ghent 
oppressed  the  young  man  by  some  of  its  moods 
of  melancholy  and  legendary  gloom;  and  the  old 
citadel  of  Ghent  with  its  dungeons  may  be  the 
prototype  of  the  castles  of  his  dreams. 

One  part  of  his  life  is  still  a  bitter  memory  to 
him.  For,  ''Maeterlinck  will  never  forgive  the 
Jesuit  fathers  of  the  College  de  Saint  Barbe  their 
narrow  tyranny.  There  is,  he  is  accustomed  to 
say,  only  one  crime  which  is  beyond  pardon,  the 
crime  that  poisons  the  pleasures  and  kills  the 
smile  of  a  child. "^^ 

Although  the  majority  of  these  students  were 
intended  to  be  priests,  yet  this  very  school  has 
turned  out  five  poets  of  international  reputation: 
Emile  Verhaeren,  Georges  Rodenbach,  Gr^goire  le 
Roy,  Charles  Van  Lerberghe,  and  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. 


"  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc:    Morceaux  Choisis,  Introduction. 
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Not  because  he  wished  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
because  it  was  a  family  tradition  that  the  eldest 
son  should  be  a  lawyer,  Maeterlinck  entered  the 
University  of  Ghent  to  study  law.  As  Gerard 
Harry  puts  it,  he  lost  "with  triumphant  facility 
the  first  and  last  causes  confided  to  him,"  and 
after  a  year  or  so  gave  up  the  practice  of  law. 
After  he  had  been  in  Paris  for  about  seven  months, 
Maeterlinck  met  Villiers  de  L'Isle-Adam,  of  whom 
he  said:  ''All  I  have  done  I  owe  to  Villiers;  to  his 
conversation  more  than  to  his  works,  though  I 
admire  the  latter  exceedingly." 

In  1886,  several  poems  of  Maeterlinck  and  his 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  were  pubHshed. 
This  last  is  a  Biblical  incident  reset  in  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Wars — a  story  which  reproduces 
the  delightful  quaintness  of  an  early  Flemish 
painting.  Although  the  scene  is  laid  in  Nazareth, 
it  reads  singularly  like  a  page  from  Lord  Bryce's 
report  on  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium. 
Prevision,  or  premonition,  is  a  favorite  doctrine  of 
the  philosophic  Maeterlinck.  Some  readers,  who 
did  not  know  this  story  in  its  earlier  English 
translations,  found  it  at  the  end  of  his  war 
volume.  The  Wrack  of  the  Storm,  and  have  been 
tempted  to  call  it  an  instance  of  premonition. 

But  Maeterlinck  turned  from  this  and  other 
experiments  to  symbolism — the  style  of  Mallarme 
so  loudly  damned  by  Tolstoi  in  his  book,  What  Is 
Artf  His  first  book,  a  volume  of  poems,  called 
Serres  Chaudes  (Hot  Houses),  was  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  rhymeless  verse  of  Whit- 
man's Leaves  of  Grass.  Serres  Chaudes  is  not  a 
masterpiece.  Compared  with  other  Belgian  lyric 
verse,  it  is  inferior  work.     It  is  interesting  mainly 
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because  it  appears  to  have  the  same  atmosphere 
as  his  early  dramas. 

In  1889  came  out  the  first  of  Maeterlinck's 
plays,  La  Princesse  Maleine,  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts.  The  next  year  M.  Octave  Mirabeau's 
famous  article  in  Le  Figaro  hailed  Maeterhnck  as 
the  Belgian  Shakespeare.  The  play  has  a  somewhat 
pre-Raphaelite  atmosphere ;  it  is  obviously  reminis- 
cent of  Shakespeare  in  many  places,  but  the 
dialogue  and  the  aesthetic  intention  are  original 
with  Maeterlinck. 

The  sentences  in  La  Princesse  Maleine  are  short, 
often  unfinished,  leaving  much  to  be  guessed  at; 
and  they  are  the  common  speech  of  everyday  life, 
containing  no  poetic  or  archaic  diction — just  the 
language  of  the  taciturn  Flemish  peasants. 
Maeterlinck  has  himself  criticized  ''the  astonished 
repeating  of  words  which  gives  the  personages  the 
appearance  of  rather  deaf  somnambulists  for- 
ever being  shocked  out  of  a  painful  dream. "20 

But  it  is  already  that  interior  dialogue  of  which 
Maeterlinck  showed  such  a  mastery  in  his  next 
plays.  The  characters  grope  for  words  and  stam- 
mer fragments,  but  we  know  by  what  they  do  not 
say  what  is  happening  in  their  souls.  As  the 
dramatist  explains  in  his  early  essay  on  silence, 
"It  is  idle  to  think  that,  by  means  of  words,  any 
real  communication  can  ever  pass  from  one  man 
to  another.  *  *  *  Indeed,  the  only  words  that 
count  in  a  play  are  those  that  at  first  seemed  use- 
less, for  it  is  therein  that  the  essence  lies." 

In  fact,  this  problem  of  dialogue  in  a  drama  has 
been  attacked  in  many  ways  by  many  dramatists. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  natural  con- 


*°  Maeterlinck:  Preface  to  Thidtre,  p.  2. 
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versation  is  impossible  in  a  play;  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  very  fundamental  laws  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, which  demand  compression  and  inten- 
sification of  ordinary  speech.  We  have  many 
solutions  to  choose  from — many  kinds  of  dramatic 
dialogue ;  the  symbolic  representation  of  silence  or 
soul-speech — as  in  Maeterlinck;  the  rich  poetry  of 
Rostand;  the  subhme  language  of  Shelley  or 
Sophocles;  the  brilUant  wit  of  Shaw;  the  didactic 
sermonizing  of  Brieux;  the  bombastic  rhetoric  of 
Pinero;  or  the  nonsensical  chatter  of  Clyde  Fitch. 
But  Strindberg  and  Tchekov  and  Ibsen,  the 
dramatists  who  have  come  nearest  achieving  a 
perfect  dialogue  for  the  drama,  have  unconsciously 
applied — ^it  seems  to  me — some  of  Maeterlinck's 
theory. 

We  return  from  this  digression  to  the  second 
respect  in  which  Maeterlinck  differs  from  Shakes- 
peare— the  aesthetic  intention.  Shakepeare's  in- 
tention in  his  tragedies  was  to  move  his  audience 
by  the  spectacle  of  human  beings  acting  under  the 
mastery  of  various  passions;  Maeterlinck's  inten- 
tion is  to  suggest  the  helplessness  of  human  beings 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  resistance  in  the 
hands  of  Fate.  Hence  there  is  no  characteriza- 
tion in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  term. 
Maeterlinck  calls  his  early  dramas  "plays  for 
marionettes."  The  real  actors  are  the  forces  that 
move  these  shadowy  puppets,  such  as  Death, 
Love,  Fate.  These  marionettes  shadow  forth 
states  of  mind — feelings  of  helplessness,  terror, 
uneasiness,  blank  misgivings,  sadness,  weakness, 
but  they  do  almost  nothing  at  all. 

And  with  this  question  of  action,  we  come  to 
the  crux  of  Maeterlinck's  early  theory  of  the 
drama,  when  he  says,  in  the  essay.  The  Tragic  in 
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Daily  Life  (The  Treasure  of  the  Humble):  ''Is  it 
really  dangerous  to  assert  that  the  veritable 
tragedy  of  Ufe  only  begins  the  moment  when 
what  are  called  adventures,  griefs,  and  dangers 
are  passed?  *  *  *  Our  whole  theatre  is  an 
anachronism.  *  *  *  j  have  come  to  think  that 
an  old  man  sitting  in  his  armchair,  simply  waiting 
in  the  lamplight,  listening  without  knowing  it  to 
all  the  eternal  laws  that  reign  around  his  house, 
interpreting  without  understanding  it  all  that 
there  is  in  the  silence  of  the  doors  and  the  windows 
and  in  the  low  voice  of  the  light,  undergoing  the 
presence  of  his  soul  and  of  his  destiny,  incUning 
his  head  a  little,  without  suspecting  that  all  the 
powers  of  this  world  intervene  and  hold  watch  in 
the  room  like  attentive  servants,  not  knowing 
that  the  sun  itself  sustains  the  little  table  on  which 
he  leans  his  elbows  over  the  abyss,  and  that  there 
is  not  one  star  of  the  sky  nor  one  power  of  the  soul 
which  is  indifferent  to  the  movement  of  an  eyelid 
that  falls  down  or  of  a  thought  that  rises — I  have 
come  to  think  that  this  motionless  old  man  is 
living,  in  reality,  with  a  deeper,  more  human,  and 
more  general  life  than  the  lover  who  strangles  his 
mistress,  the  captain  who  wins  a  victory,  or  'the 
husband  avenging  his  honor.'  " 

It  is  such  an  old  man  whom  we  have  in  Maeter- 
linck's next  play.  The  Intruder,  a  masterpiece  of 
this  static  drama — the  drama  where  there  is 
apparently  no  action.  In  the  second  play  of  the 
1890  volume.  The  Sightless,  or  The  Blind — Les 
Aveugles — we  have  again  the  mystery  of  death. 

The  next  play,  written  in  1891,  was  in  one  act 
— The  Seven  Princesses.  Some  critics  like  this 
play  very  much,  although  it  has  been  called  an 
indecipherable  enigma,  a  girl's  unpleasant  dream, 
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and  an  unfinished  sketch.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  leave  these  early  plays  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  small  volume  of  similar  plays  by  WilUam 
Sharp — that  Irish  critic,  poet,  novelist,  and  essay- 
ist who  wrote  part  of  the  time  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Fiona  McLeod.  His  collection  of  sketches, 
Vistas,  in  the  form  of  one-act  plays,  was  written 
about  the  same  time  as  MaeterUnck's  early 
dramas,  which  they  resemble  greatly. 

The  next  year,  1892,  marks  an  era  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  drama.  With  Maeter- 
linck, it  marks  the  writing  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande, 
in  some  respects  his  masterpiece.  This  was  the 
year  in  which  the  influence  of  Ibsen,  the  pioneer 
of  modem  drama,  showed  itself  in  England  in 
Pinero's  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and  more 
significantly  in  Shaw's  Widowers'  Houses.  The 
Ibsen  influence  was  shown  in  Germany  likewise 
in  Madga,  or  Heimat  by  Hermann  Sudermann, 
and  the  first  or  Silesian  version  of  Weavers — the 
masterpiece  of  the  naturaHstic  school  of  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann.  There  were  other  famous  plays 
that  first  appeared  in  1892,  among  which  are 
Oscar  Wilde's  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  Paul 
Hervieu's  Les  Paroles  Restent,  and  Eugene  Brieux's 
Blanchette. 

After  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  MaeterUnck  pub- 
lished three  more  plays,  with  the  secondary  title 
of  Three  Little  Dramas  for  Marionettes.  I  shall 
not  discuss  them  in  detail,  for  they  resemble  earlier 
plays;  Alladine  and  Palomides  is  similar  to  Pelleas 
and  Melisande;  the  Interior,  or  Hmne,  is  clearly  a 
reverse  version  of  The  Intruder;  and  the  Death  of 
Tintagiles  is  shghtly  similar  to  The  Princess 
Maleine. 

Of  these  three  Interior  is  the  best  known  and  is 
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a  distinctively  unique  drama,  for  we  have  two  sets 
of  actors — the  ones  outside  the  house,  who  speak, 
and  the  ones  inside  the  house,  who  do  not  speak. 
The  audience  is  a  sort  of  passive  providence,  for 
it  knows  the  destiny  of  the  silent  personages 
in  the  interior. 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  play.  The  Death  of 
Tiniagiles,  without  quoting  one  sentence  from 
act  three  which  expresses  the  mood  of  Maeter- 
hnck's  early  plays  and  which  haunts  one  Uke  a 
minor  melody  of  Chopin:  "There  are  those  heavy 
evenings  when  the  uselessness  of  Ufe  rises  in  the 
throat,  and  we  would  like  to  close  our  eyes." 

The  drama  Aglavaine  and  Selysette  is  full  of  that 
inner  beauty  about  which  Maeterlinck  is  so 
eloquent  in  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble.  It  is  a 
competition  between  two  women  for  the  greater 
beauty  of  the  soul,  a  competition  in  which  sim- 
pUcity  gains  over  wisdom.  Some  of  the  mem- 
orable passages,  examples  of  Maeterlinck's  dra- 
matic points  are: 

**We   are   waiting   for   the   silence   to   speak." 

"What  does  it  say  to  you?" 

"It  would  not  be  the  real  silence,  Meleandre, 
were  we  able  to  repeat  all  that  it  tells  us.  We 
have  exchanged  a  few,  almost  meaningless  words 
— words  that  anyone  could  have  spoken — and  for 
all  that  do  we  not  feel  at  rest;  do  we  not  know 
that  we  have  said  things  to  each  other  that  far 
outvalue  our  words?" 

"By  dint  of  hiding  from  others  the  self  that  is 
in  us,  we  may  end  by  being  unable  to  find  it 
ourselves." 

"It  is  only  when  two  people  are  alone  together 
that  truth  descends  from  its  very  fairest  heaven." 

"Everything  that  we  do  for  the  last  time  of  all 
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seems  so  grave  and  solemn  to  these  poor  hearts  of 
ours." 

This  play  Aglavaine  and  Selysette  is  remarkable 
because  it  contains  Selysette,  a  beautiful  creature, 
about  the  only  one  of  Maeterlinck's  women  who 
is  absolutely  natural.  This  play,  moreover,  marks 
the  turning  point  in  the  dramatist's  development, 
for  there  is  as  much  individuaUsm  as  fatahsm  in 
it.  This  change  in  MaeterUnck's  attitude  toward 
life  was  perhaps  caused  primarily  by  Mme. 
Georgette  Leblanc,  the  brilliant  Parisian  opera 
singer  whom  he  married.  In  the  book  entitled, 
Wisdom  and  Destiny  (1898)  Maeterlinck  teaches 
that  ''Happiness  is  what  humanity  was  made  for; 
misery  is  an  illness  of  humanity.  *  *  * 
With  the  suppression  of  punishment  and  reward 
is  born  the  necessity  of  doing  good  for  the  sake  of 
good." 

After  the  famous  Life  of  the  Bee  in  1901  there 
were  published  two  more  plays,  Ardiane  et  Barbe 
Bleue  and  Soeur  Beatrice.  But  the  great  change 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Maeterlinck  is 
shown  in  Monna  Vanna,  the  play  published  in 
1902.  In  this,  Georgette  Leblanc  made  her  debut 
as  an  actress.  Long  has  been  the  discussion  of 
this  so-called  ''real  play."  It  is  surely  theatrical; 
it  might  be  called  a  sort  of  historical  drama;  it  is 
surely  rhetorical  and  pictorial  in  style ;  it  has  been 
denied  performance  in  England  because  of  its 
central  situation.  Joyzelle,  was  written  the  next 
year  in  the  same  variety  of  unrhymed  verse  and 
performed  with  the  same  brilliant  actress  in  the 
title  role. 

Though  only  recently  translated  into  English, 
Maeterlinck's  comedy.  The  Miracle  of  Saint 
Anthony,  was  performed  in  the  same  year.     This 
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is  a  most  delightful  play,  with  a  delicately  artistic 
but  keen  irony.  Saint  Anthony  is  a  real  saint, 
with  bare  feet  and  a  real  halo,  who  restores  to  life 
the  corpse  of  a  rich  old  Belgian  lady,  only  to  be 
pushed  out  by  her  heirs  and  taken  by  the  poUce 
as  a  public  nuisance. 

To  learn  Maeterlinck's  new  theory  of  the 
drama,  we  must  turn  to  the  volume  entitled  The 
Double  Garden,  where  he  says:  ''The  task  of  the 
modern  dramatist  is  to  go  deeper  into  conscious- 
ness than  was  the  custom  of  old:  the  drama  of 
today  cannot  deck  itself  out  in  gaudy  trappings, 
the  ermines  and  sables  of  regal  pomp,  the  show  of 
circumstance;  it  cannot  appeal  to  any  fixed 
fatality;  it  must  try  to  discover,  in  the  regions  of 
psychology  and  in  those  of  moral  life,  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  it  has  lost  in  the  exterior  life  of  epic 
times.  And  the  sovereign  law  of  the  theatre  will 
always  be  action.  No  matter  how  beautiful,  no 
matter  how  deep  the  language  is,  it  is  bound  to 
weary  us  if  it  changes  nothing  in  the  situation,  if 
it  does  not  lead  to  a  decisive  conflict,  if  it  does  not 
hurry  on  to  a  final  solution."  This  theory  surely  is 
a  long  distance  from  the  static  drama.  We  cannot 
accept  it  altogether  when  we  know  the  success  of 
his  OT\Ti  early  plays  and  such  "dramatic  conversa- 
tions" as  Bernard  Shaw  offers  year  after  year  to 
crowded  theatres.  Does  it  not  seem  that  Maeter- 
linck's development  has  been  away  from  his 
original  genius  to  a  more  conventional  maker  of 
platitudes? 

The  most  successful  of  his  plays  in  stage  use  has 
been  The  Blue  Bird,  first  performed  in  1908.  For 
this  play  MaeterHnck  was  awarded  for  the  third 
time  in  succession  the  Belgian  Triennial  Prize  for 
dramatic  hterature.     One  can  easily  pick  flaws  in 
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The  Blue  Bird;  one  can  call  it  an  inconsistent 
mixture  of  trite  and  complacent  preaching;  but 
one  must  still  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  beautiful 
production,  a  masterpiece  of  a  new  kind.  Most 
impressive  perhaps  is  one  chmax  where  the  tombs 
blossom  into  Easter  lilies,  and  we  hear  that  "there 
are  no  dead."  The  touching  beauty  of  the  Blue 
Palace  of  the  Future  was  unsurpassed  until  M. 
Maeterlinck  himself  wrote  the  corresponding  scene 
in  The  Betrothal,  where  the  smallest  child  of  them 
all  chooses  its  mother.  We  still  have  echoes  of 
his  earUer  philosophy  in  such  passages  as  these 
(from  the  forest  scene) :  "You  see  that  Man  is  all 
alone  against  the  forces  of  Nature  in  this  world. 
*  *  *  It  is  not  when  one  laughs  that  one  is 
really  happy.  *  *  *  Xhe  Miseries  inhabit  a 
cave  adjoining  to  the  Happinesses,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Garden  of  Happiness  and  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  sort  of  vapor  or  fine 
veil  Ufted  at  every  moment  by  the  winds  that 
blow  from  the  heights  of  Justice  or  from  the 
depths  of  Eternity." 

Maeterhnck's  translation  of  Macbeth  was  per- 
formed (a  sensational  event  and  a  triumph  for 
Mme.  MaeterUnck)  at  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Wan- 
drille,  the  Benedictine  cloister  which  MaeterUnck 
saved  from  being  turned  into  a  chemical  factory, 
and  which  is  now  his  home. 

In  1910  appeared  the  EngUsh  translation  of  his 
Mary  Magdalene,  perhaps  the  least  valuable  of  all 
his  plays.  Although  it  has  been  performed  on 
the  Continent,  yet  in  Great  Britain  it  shares  with 
Monna  Vanna  the  pubhcity  of  being  refused  an 
acting  license.  But  the  reason  is  quite  different: 
in  the  play  Mary  Magdalene,  the  voice  of  Jesus  is 
heard!    The  book  of  essays  entitled  Death  (later 
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enlarged  to  Our  Eternity)  appeared  when  Maeter- 
linck was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  this  book,  ''the  most 
religious  of  them  all,  breathing  a  spirit  of  uncon- 
querable faith  in  immortality  and  future  happi- 
ness, that  brought  down  upon  Maeterlinck  the 
condemnation  of  Rome,  and  in  1914  all  his  books 
and  plays  were  put  upon  the  Index  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation.  "21 

Of  the  other  books  of  essays,  we  shall  mention 
only  two :  The  Unknown  Guest,  with  a  remarkable 
chapter  on  the  very  greatest  wonder  of 
which  Germany  could  boast  before  the  war — the 
educated  horses  of  Eberfeld;  and  The  Wrack  of  the 
Storm,  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  Maeterlinck's 
activities  during  the  war.  It  is  interesting  here 
to  notice  that  one  of  the  least  unsatisfying  of  the 
war  plays  of  all  nations  has  for  its  hero  a  very  fair 
characterization  of  Maeterlinck  himself.  This  is 
Emil  Grelieu  in  the  play  entitled.  The  Sorrows  of 
Belgium,  by  Leonid  Andreyev,  the  Russian  dra- 
matist. 

Maeterlinck,  in  a  play  not  yet  widely  known, 
The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  has  followed 
almost  realistically  the  trail  of  Germany  across 
Belgium;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  we 
prefer  The  Betrothal,  the  splendid  sequel  to  The 
Blue  Bird.  It  has  been  produced  by  Winthrop 
Ames  in  New  York  this  last  season  and  all  maga- 
zines have  reviewed  it.  It  is  less  dazzling  and 
novel  than  The  Blue  Bird,  because  it  follows  the 
earUer  play;  and  it  is  shorter.  It  seems  that  the 
scene  in  the  miser's  cave  mars  the  unity  of  the 
play;  it  is  very  interesting  and  diverting  to  see 

*i  E.  E.  Slosson:  Major  Prophets  of  Today.  Little,  Brown, 
1914,  p.  36-7. 
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the  real  soul  of  the  miser,  but  we  are  disappointed 
by  the  apparent  lack  of  connection  of  this  scene 
with  the  remainder  of  the  play. 

Maeterhnck  has  come  near  promising  another 
play  to  complete  a  Bliie  Bird  trilogy,  when  in  the 
end  of  The  Betrothal,  he  has  Light  tell  Tyltyl  that 
there  is  still  another  journey  to  take.  If  Maeter- 
linck makes  a  play  about  a  search  for  Immortality 
or  Death,  he  will  then  compete  with  the  old 
morality  plays,  especially  Everyman,  and  he  will 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  dramatize  his  mystic 
essays. 

Maeterlinck  is  not  only  a  thinker  and  a  dra- 
matist, but  a  creator  of  new  things,  a  master  of 
atmosphere  and  suggestion — ^in  short,  when  all 
deductions  are  made,  a  great  writer.  His  philos- 
ophy will  be  absorbed  by  everyday  Ufe  and 
become  commonplace,  although  Interior  and  The 
Sightless  will  always  be  deathless  works  of  art  and 
the  first  fruits  of  a  new  poetry.  But,  as  Mr. 
Clark  says,  he  is  not  in  any  strict  sense  indige- 
nously Belgian.  His  plays  are  no  more  typical 
products  of  his  race  and  country  than  are  Percy 
Mackaye's  poetic  dramas  of  our  own. 

Geraldine  p.  Dilla. 
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TOLD  IN  A  CHINESE  GARDEN 

A  STORY  IN  ONE  ACT 
By  Constance  Wilcox 

Scene:     A  garden. 

Time:    A  summer  afternoon. 

Characters. 

Tai-Lo,  a  gardener  on  the  estate  of  Wang-Chu- 
Mo 

Poa-Ting-Fang,  guest  of  Wang-Chu-Mo 

Wang-Chu-Mo 

Li-Ti,  daughter  of  Wang-Chu-Mo 

Ling-Tai-Tai,  governess  to  Li-Ti 

Lang-Tai-Tai,  governess  to  Li-Ti 

Two  Guaeds 

Sceibe 

Pages,  Coolie  Runnees,  and  Othees 
The  scene  is  a  garden.      Tai-Lo  is  working  with 

clippers  at  a  flower  bed  around  a  goldfish  pool  in 

the  center  of  the  garden.    He  wears  a  peaked  straw 

hat  and  faded  blue  jacket  and  trousers.    He  sings 

at  his  work. 

Tai-Lo: 

''The  flower  fairies  bring 

Their  playmate  spring; 

But  the  spring  goes 

And  leaves  the  rose. 

She  fills  all  hearts 

With  incense  and  departs. 
Note:     In  these  days  of  benefits  it  is  sometimes 

difficult  to  find  a  short  play  that  can  be  acted  out 

of  doors — in  any  garden.    This  play  is  something 

of  a  pageant — as  elaborate  or  simple  as  desired 

— and  owing  to  the  number  of  parts,  no  one  is  very 

difficult.     The  songs  are  all    old    Chinese — and 

also  the  quotations. 
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"The  river  fain  would  keep 

One  cloud  upon  its  breast, 

Of  the  twilight  flocks  that  sweep 

Like  red  flamingoes  fading  west, 

Away,  away. 

To  build  beyond  the  day. 

"Give  me  the  green  gloom  of  a  lofty  tree. 
Leaf  and  bough  to  shutter  and  bar 
My  dream  of  the  world  that  ought  to  be 
From  the  drifting  ghosts  of  the  things  that  are; 
Mine  is  the  secret  land  where  spring 
And  sunset  clouds  cease  wandering." 
[Poa-Ting-Fang   and     Wang-Chu-Mo     advance 
slowly  down  the  path  and  into  the  garden.    They 
are  in  gorgeous   embroidered  coats  and   scarlet 
and  black  hats  with  long  tassels.    A  servant  shields 
them  from  the  sun  with  a  bright,  many-colored 
silk  umbrella.     They  carry  fans.] 
Poa  [With  a  stately  wave  of  his  hand  as  they  walk 
around  the  pool]:     I  have  frequently  observed,  a 
garden  is  soothing  to  the  eye — the  flowers  are  hke 
the   many-colored  moving  disks  of  the  counting 
board  as  they  shine  in  the  sun — I  was  ever  fond 
of  a  garden  in  which  to  prepare  my  accounts — 
so  warm,  so  undisturbed — 

Wang:  I  had  learned  of  your  Excellency's 
preference — and  you  will  find  that  my  daughter 
Li-Ti — your  most  subservient  wife-to-be — has 
the  history  of  each  flower  at  her  finger  tips.  I 
have  had  her  trained  four  hours  every  day  in  this 
very  garden  so  she  may  be  able  to  recite  for  your 
Excellency's  delectation  when  she  walks  her  hon- 
orable wifely  paths  in  your  garden. 

Poa:  Most  erudite  and  sohcitous  host  and 
father-in-law-to-be,  the  sun  is  no  more  warm  on 
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my  back  than  your  words  in  my  ears.  My  late 
brother  (may  the  Gods  grant  him  peace  in 
heaven)  took  delight  in  his  garden,  and  since  I 
have  come  into  his  house  and  possessions,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  add  new  blooms,  one  from  each 
country,  and  cunningly  intermingled  like  the 
enamel  on  a  Ming  vase.  It  is  on  view  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  for  a  mean  consideration. 
[They  come  upon  the  gardener.    He  bows  so  low 

that  his  sun  hat  completely  hides  his  face;  and^ 

picking  up  his  basket,  he  goes  to  a  distant  flowerbed.] 
And  gardeners — I  have  thousands — ^like  brown- 
legged  storks — and  their  wages — they  will  pick 
the  pennies  from  my  eyelids. 

Wang:  My  daughter  will  have  much  to  learn 
in  your  great  household,  and  I  have  taught  her 
to  imbibe  silently,  and  speak  not  until  there  are 
wise  words  in  her  mouth.  As  the  Sage  says,  "A 
woman  with  a  long  tongue  is  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  calamity." 

PoA  [Picking  a  flower  with  a  great  air] :  I  myself 
am  a  man  of  few  words  and  many  affairs. 

Wang:  Yes,  again  to  quote:  "Love  of  knowl- 
edge without  the  will  to  learn,  casts  the  shadow 
called  Instabihty.  Love  of  goodness  without  the 
will  to  learn  casts  the  shadow  called  FooHshness. 
Love—" 

Poa:  Exactly,  exactly.  Now  about  the  great 
scarlet  bed  that  is  part  of  your  daughter's  dowry — 
may  I  say  that  it  is  of  an  admirable  richness  and 
if  there  were  silken  quilts — 

Wang:  There — there  are.  They  are  to  be 
carried  tonight  in  the  wedding  procession  on  blue 
lacquered  tables  of  great  value — ten  cooUes  it 
will  take  to  carry  them — and  the  household 
utensils  and  camphorwood  chests — 
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PoA  [Jotting down  the  items  in  a  notebook]:  Ex- 
cellent, O  excellent  and  generous,  O  my  father- 
in-law-to-be.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  a  pro- 
pitious omen  is  about  to  bring  our  two  great 
houses  together.  I  would  welcome  your  daughter 
were  she  as  sharp  as  the  vicious  Aunt  East  Wind — 
which  I  am  sure  she  is  not. 

Wang:  My  daughter  is  far  from  ill-favored. 
But  as  one  has  said,  "Beauty  without  the  will 
to—" 

Poa:  It  does  not  matter.  It  is  of  an  insig- 
nificance. I  remember  too,  "Admirable  is  the 
wise  woman,  but  she  is  an  owl."  As  befitting  a 
man  of  affairs  my  wife  and  I  will  meet  but  seldom, 
and  as  you  say  she  has  the  gift  of  silence.  How 
does  the  verse  go? 

"The  wise  man's  wisdom  is  our  strength, 
The  woman's  wisdom  is  our  bane. 
The  men  build  up  the  city  walls 
For  women  to  tear  down  again." 

Wang:  It  rests  my  ears  to  hear  that  you  are 
fond  of  poetry.    Do  you  know — 

Poa:    Ah,  I  remember  the  sequence, 

"No  man  from  any  woman's  wit 
Hath  yet  learned  aught  of  any  worth, 
For  wise  is  she,  but  unto  ill, 
To  bring  disorder  on  the  earth. 
What  does  she  in  affairs  of  state? 
Her  place  is  in  the  inner  room. 
Her  wisdom  doth  least  hurt  in  this, 
To  mind  the  silkworm  and  the  loom." 

But  enough  of  the  arts.    Were  there  not  perhaps 
screens? 
Wang:    Of  purple  colored  teakwood,  set  with 
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silver  and  ivory,  and  hangings  of  orange  brocade 

hand  painted  with  dragons. 

Poa:    a  good  omen — a  good  omen. 
[They  go  off  slowly  talking.] 

[A  little  boy  in  livery  enters  running.  He  peers 
about  the  garden  and  runs  back  to  hold  aside  the 
shrubbery  for  a  gilded,  canopied  chair  carried  by 
coolies.  In  the  chair  is  Li-Ti,  her  scarlet  and 
gold  gown  stiff  with  embroidery,  and  her  hair 
elaborately  dressed  and  twisted  with  strings  of 
jade  and  pearl.  Long  earrings  frame  a  lovely, 
expressionless  face,  white  with  powder  and  vividly 
carmine  on  cheeks  and  lips.  Her  eyes  are  heavily 
black  and  droop  wearily.  She  carries  a  peacock 
feather  fan  with  a  mirror  in  the  handle.  Behind 
the  chair  walk  the  two  elderly  governesses  in  drab- 
colored  gowns  as  unprepossessing  as  their  sharp 
yellowed  faces.  They  carry  rolls  of  manuscript 
and  a  servant  behind  holds  a  bright  umbrella  over 
them.] 
The  Boy:    The  garden  is  empty,  Celestiahiess; 

only  an  undergardener  is  here. 

Li-Ti  [Peering  out] :    My  father  and  Poa-Ting- 

Fang  were  just  walking  through  the  paths.    I  wish 

I  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  them. 
Lang-Tai-Tai  :    It  is  not  seemly. 
Ling-Tai-Tai:    It  is  not  in  comportment.    It  is 

curiosity! 

[The  little  procession  advances  slowly  around  the 

pool.] 
Lang:     The  five  worst  infirmities  that  afflict 

the   female    are   indocihty,    discontent,    slander, 

jealousy  and  siUiness.     The  worst  of  all  and  the 

parent  of  the  other  five  is  silhness.    Your  desire 

to  see  your  honorable  husband-to-be  is  siUiness. 
Ling:    Leave  on  the  knees  of  the  Gods  the  joy 
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of  your  first  sight  of  him.    It  comes  soon  enough. 
[The  bearers  set  down  the  chair.] 
Li-Ti :    I  have  heard  that  he  is  old,  and  that  he 
poisoned  his  brother  so  that  he  could  take  his  estates, 
and  that  his  brother's  heir  ran  away  from  him. 

Ling:  It  is  incredible  that  I  hear  these  words 
in  your  mouth  after  our  teaching. 

Lang:     Some  sprouts  do  not  blossom,   some 
blossoms  bear  no  seed.     You  are  a  stranger  to  us. 
Li-Ti  [She  descends  from  her  chair.    She  is  very 
small  and  sways  on  her  bound  feet] :   I  am  not  myself. 
I  am  so  soon  to  be  someone  else — the  wife  of  a 
man  that  is  old  and  greedy.    I  will  drink  only  his 
will,  and  eat  only  his  thoughts — he  who  I  know 
poisoned  his  brother  for  money. 
[The  bearers  arrange  a  low  stool  for  Li-Ti  and  the 
little  boy  holds  an  umbrella  over  her.     The  gover- 
nesses take  their  place  standing  in  front  of  her 
and  unroll  their  long  yellow  scrolls.     They  also 
have  a  boy  to  hold  their  umbrella.     The  bearers 
take  off  the  chair.] 

Ling:  Servants'  chatter.  Only  girls  and  serv- 
ants are  hard  to  train.  Draw  near  to  them  and 
they  grow  unruly;  hold  them  off  and  they  pay 
you  with  spite. 

Lang:  Remember  that  thou  art  young.  What 
thou  dost  know  is  not  to  be  compared  with  what 
thou  dost  not  know. 

Li-Ti:  It  is  common  talk.  Why  then  did  his 
brother's  only  son  and  heir  run  away? 

Ling  :  Because  he  was  a  worthless  ne'er-do-well 
and  shamelessly  preferred  the  freedom,  as  he  called 
it,  of  vagabondage,  to  the  honorable  responsibiUty 
of  his  father's  estate.  That  is  common  talk  also. 
Li-Ti :  Very  Uke  he  did  not  care  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  an  uncle. 
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Lang:  It  ill  fits  your  mouth  to  speak  thus.  If 
the  shiftless  Fang-Tai  were  to  return  and  claim  his 
lands  before  the  allotted  time  when  they  legally 
belong  to  his  uncle,  you  would  not  have  a  round 
penny  as  a  wife. 

Li-Ti :  Then  my  father  would  not  have  me  be 
a  wife  at  all.     That  would  be  pleasing. 

Ling:  Undutiful  girl!  Let  us  go  to  our  lessons. 
[They  unroll  the  long  strips  of  parchment.] 

Lang:  Your  parent  has  instructed  us  to  impart 
one  more  lesson  in  the  histories  of  the  flowers  be- 
fore you  go  to  your  husband  to  delight  him  with 
your  knowledge.  Recite,  I  pray  you,  the  complete 
ancestry  of  the  marigold. 

Li-Ti  [In  a  singsong] :  Fathered  first  by  our  lord 
the  Sun,  whose  sevenfold  beams  falling  on  the 
plant  wove  into  curling  petals,  and  then  the  sweet 
West  Wind  in  passing  from  the  bazaars  of  the  great 
spice  grove  scattered  in  a  pinch  of — of — cinna- 
mon— 

Ling:    Fie,  fie — a  pinch  of  musk. 

Li-Ti:  A  pinch  of  musk,  and  Ku-Wu  the  bee 
with  the  golden  stripes  fashioned  for  it  in  the  heart 
of  the  flower  a  pouch  of  tiny  petals — so  now — so 
now — ^Will  Poa-Ting-Fang,  my  future  husband,  be 
angry  with  me?    I  have  forgotten  what  comes  next. 

Ling:  He  wiU  rap  the  tips  of  your  fingers  and 
leave  you  alone  in  the  pavilion.  "So  now  the 
musk — " 

Li-Ti:  I  do  not  know.  Let  us  go  to  the  gilly- 
flower.   That  is  not  so  hard. 

Ling:  Fie!  What  is  it  the  great  Sage  says 
about  those  who  take  the  easy  path? 

Li-Ti:  "The  stones  will  be  sHppery  and  they 
wiU  twist  their  feet." 

Lang:    So  now  the  musk — 
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[A  runner  enters  who  goes  to  the  governesses.] 

Runner:  The  Lord  Wang-Chu  would  confer 
with  you  in  the  inner  courtyard  on  a  matter  of 
immediate  importance. 

Lang  :    We  come  at  once. 

Ling  [Thrusting  a  parchment  into  Li-Ti's  hands]: 
We  return  anon.  Waste  not  the  moments  we  are 
gone. 

Lang  :  Listen  not  idly  to  the  drone  of  the  bees 
or  the  dragonflies  will  sew  up  your  ears. 

Ling  :  The  list  of  the  flowers  is  there.  Read  it 
well,  and  remember  each  in  its  place. 

Lang:     And  there  is  the  song  of  the  willow 
flowers  for  the  lute.    Last  time  the  notes  sounded 
like  a  mouse  on  the  strings. 
[Ling  and  Lang  go  out  with  the  runner  and  their 

umbrella  man.    The  gardener  crosses  and  begins 
work  on  the  beds  about  the  pool.] 

Li-Ti  [In  a  very  small  voice  as  she  strums  a  lute] : 

''O  willow  flowers  like  flakes  of  snow, 

Where  do  your  wandering  legions  go? 

Little  we  care  and  less  we  know! 

Our  ways  are  the  ways  of  the  wind — 

Our  Ufe  in  the  whirl,  and  death  in  the  drifts  below." 

[She  turns  to  her  little  umbrella  boy,  who  stands  pa- 
tiently first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other.] 

You  twist  so  that  your  shadow  flickers  Uke  a 
moth  in  the  grass  and  drives  the  cadence  out  of 
my  head.  Go  over  there  and  rest — I  do  not  mind 
the  sun  on  my  head.  [He  marches  over  to  a  far 
corner,  and  curling  up  on  the  ground  under  his 
umbrella  promptly  falls  asleep.] 

Li-Ti  [Running  a  finger  through  her  eyelashes] :  It 
is  not  seemly  that  he  should  see  tears.  [She  takes 
up  the  parchment.]    The  green  verbena  is  the  herb 
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that  the  willow  nymph  tried  to  crush  into  tea  for 
her  lover,  and  the  fragrance  of  her  hands — ^the 
fragrance  of  her  hands —  [She  buries  her  face  in 
her  hands.] 

Tai  :  [Humming  at  his  clipping] : 
"Prone  beside  the  Western  stream, 
In  the  liUed  dusk  I  dream. 
And  mocking  me  the  wind  of  spring 
Such  medley  of  perfume  doth  bring, 
I  cannot  tell  what  fragrance  blows, 
Nor  guess  the  lotus  from  the  rose." 

Li-Ti  [Standing  up  and  looking  across  the  flower 
beds]:  Who  is  it  sings  when  I  wish  to  be  sad? 

Tai  :    It  is  I — ^Tai-Lo,  the  gardener. 

Li-Ti :    You  are  the  gardener?    Approach. 
[Tai-Lo  comes  before  her,  basket  on  arm  and  bows 

low.] 

Li-Ti:  Why  do  you  have  so  many  different 
kinds  of  flowers  in  the  garden? 

Tai:  So  they  will  bloom  as  varied  and 
bright  as  the  hem  of  your  celestial  skirt  that 
brushes  them  as  you  pass. 

Li-Ti:  I  would  have  them  all  one  kind — all 
gillyflowers. 

Tai  :  The  garden  would  be  a  desert — ^brown  and 
yellow — deadening  to  the  eye. 

Li-Ti :  I  would  like  it.  There  would  be  less  to 
learn. 

Tai:  You  know  the  flower  lore  and  yet  would 
have  the  heart  to  turn  them  out  of  their  homes? 

Li-Ti:  Horrid,  stiff,  prickly  things!  Take  them 
up  and  put  in  gillyflowers! 

[Tai-Lo  kneels  with  his  trowel  and  puts  one  or  two 
plants  in  his  basket.] 

Li-Ti  [As  she  watches  him,  she  strums  carelessly 
on  her  lute] : 
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"Through  the  green  blinds  that  shelter  me, 

Two  butterflies  at  play, 

Four  wings  of  flame  whirl  joyously 

Around  me  and  away, 

While  swallows  breasting  to  the  shore 

Ripple  the  waves  they  wander  o'er. 

And  I  that  scan  the  distant  view. 

Of  torn  white  clouds  and  mountains  blue — 

Tai  [Finishing  it  for  her] : 
Lift  to  the  north  my  aching  eyes — 
'Tis  there — 'Tis  there  the  city  lies — 
Chang — an  arise!    Arise!" 

Li-Ti :   You  know  that,  too? 
Tai:    I  am  an  exile.    I  know  another  wanderer 
song  that  might  please  you.    [He  takes  the  lute.] 

"I  was  a  child  in  Yung- Yang, 
A  Uttle  child  I  waved  farewell, 
After  long  years  I  dwell  again 
In  world  forgotten  Yung- Yang. 
Yet  I  recall  my  playtime, 
And  in  my  dreams  I  see 
The  little  ghosts  of  Maytime 
Waving  farewell  to  me. 

*'My  father's  house  in  Yung- Yang 

Has  fallen  upon  evil  days. 

No  kinsmen  o'er  the  crooked  ways 

Hail  me  as  once  in  Yung- Yang. 

No     longer    stands    the    old    Moot     hall. 

Gone  is  the  market  from  the  town. 

The  very  hills  have  tumbled  down 

And     stoned     the     valleys     in     their     fall. 

Yet   I   recall   my   playtime. 

And  in  my  dreams  I  see 
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The  little  ghosts  of  May  time, 
Waving  farewell  to  me." 

Li-Ti :    Do  flowers  have  ghosts? 

Tai  [Returning  to  his  work] :  Yes,  they  are  people. 
Poor  little  marigold  lady!  [He  holds  up  an  uprooted 
plant.]  She  holds  the  lanterns  of  the  garden. 
When  the  nights  are  dark  she  lights  up  the  thick 
green  jungle  so  the  katydids  can  dance. 

Li-Ti  [She  consults  her  paper] :  That  is  not  what 
I  learned  about  the  marigold.  It  is  much  prettier. 
4  Tai  :  Ah,  what  you  know,  my  lady,  is  the  alle- 
gorical ancestry,  very  befitting  one  of  your  quahty. 
But  this  is  the  true  story  of  the  flowers  that  the 
fairies  prick  on  the  leaves.  And  the  golden  cup 
that  the  dew  king  fills  for  the  moon  fairies.  They 
will  go  thirsty  after  their  dance  tonight. 

Li-Ti :  You  need  not  pull  up  so  many.  What  is 
the  little  white  flower  by  your  foot? 

Tai:  They  are  the  slippers  of  the  firefly  elves 
left  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  but  you  mustn't  tell 
anyone. 

Li-Ti :    And  those  tall  green  ones  over  there? 

Tai:     Hush!  Mandarins — see  their  green  caps? 

Li-Ti :    And  how  solemnly  they  nod  their  heads ! 

Tai:  And  how  the  bees  fly  in  and  out  telhng 
them  state  secrets. 

Li-Ti:  0  how  dear  and  funny!  [She  peers  over 
towards  the  high  flowers.]  I  wonder  if  the  bees' 
wings  tickle  their  ears — they  buzz  so — I  wonder 
how  it  feels  to  have  a  bee  tell  you  secrets. 

Tai  [Gravely] :  I  can  show  you.  This  is  the  way. 
[He  kisses  her  behind  her  fan.]  Are  you  angry, 
celestial  lady? 

Li-Ti:  No — o.  It  must  be  rather  nice  to  ba  a 
flower. 
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Tai:    You  are  one. 

Li-Ti :  I  consider  you  only  as  a  bee — in  the  garden. 

Tai:  A  poor  sort  of  vagabond,  accountable  to 
no  one — flying  in  and  out — not  ever  staying  long 
enough  to  care — or  have  anyone  care — 

Li-Ti :    You  shall  stay  and  tell  me  funny  stories. 

Tai:  All  my  poor  little  bee  secrets  are  yours, 
lady. 

Li-Ti:  And  sing  songs  about — Yung- Yang.  0,1 
wish  I  had  known  there  was  a  bee  in  the  garden 
before ! 

Tai  :   The  bee  saw  the  flower  over  the  wall. 

Li-Ti :  Oh —  I  should  not  have  been  chattering 
and  behaving  in  this  unseemly  fashion.  Here  come 
my  honorable  governesses.  They  will  be  so  dis- 
pleased if  I  am  not  occupied  in  a  fitting  manner. 
Go  and  send  over  the  umbrella  boy.  I  hope  I  have 
not  faded  in  the  sun.  [She  takes  up  her  lute.  The 
umbrella  hoy  returns  to  stand  over  her.  Tai-Lo  goes 
back  to  his  work.] 

"O    willow    flowers    like    flakes    of    snow, 
Where  do  your  wandering  legions  go? 
Little  we  care  and  less  we  know — " 
[She  breaks  off  in  a  suppressed  giggle  that  turns 

into  a  grave  courtesy  as  the  governesses  hurry  up. 

They  are  out  of  breath  and  excited.] 

Ling:    The  unheard  of  has  occurred! 

Lang:    O  most  unfortunate  of  girls! 

Ling:    The  house  of  Mo  can  never  smile  again! 

Li-Ti:  What  is  the  matter?  In  what  have  I 
offended? 

Ling:  Not  you.  It  is  that  the  great  Poa- 
Ting-Fang,  your  future  husband-to-be,  while  walk- 
ing in  this  very  garden — O  wretched  landscape — 
has  lost  his  emerald  ring! 

Lang:    It  is  of  the  honorable  size  of  a  pigeon's 
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egg,  and  worth  the  price  of  a  thousand  silver  mines. 

Ling:    More  valuable  than  all  your  dowry. 

Lang:  It  holds  in  its  secret  chamber  the  seal 
of  his  house  cut  from  the  tomb  of  his  first  an- 
cestor— 

Ling  :  Never  has  one  of  his  house  been  without 
it! 

Lang:  And  it  slipped  from  his  august  finger 
while  he  picked  those  miserable  flowers! 

Ling:  But  that  is  not  the  most  calamitous! 
He  vows  he  will  depart  in  anger — that  he  will 
never  look  upon  your  face — ^if  his  ring  is  not  re- 
turned. It  is  an  ill  omen  and  the  two  houses  can- 
not come  together  under  it. 

Lang  :  The  garden  must  be  searched  to  the  very 
seeds,  or  you  will  be  scorned  as  a  bride  and  the 
world  will  laugh  at  our  rejected  house! 

Li-Ti:  It  does  not  appal  me — that  he  will  not 
marry  me. 

Lang:  In  this  garden  it  vanished — the  ring 
worth  sixty  diamond  mines!  It  was  to  be  a  signet 
of  your  marriage.  How  can  he  overlook  the  omen 
of  its  loss? 

Ling:    Who  has  seen  it?    Who?    Who? 

Li-Ti :  There  has  been  no  one  here  but  ourselves 
— and  the  gardener. 

Lang:  That  is  it.  O  merciful  heaven  that  has 
dehvered  him  into  our  hands.  [They  approach 
Tai-Lo  who  bows.  Li-Ti  wanders  about  looking 
in  the  beds.] 

Ling:    Your  name? 

Tai:     Tai-Lo. 

Lang  :  How  long  have  you  been  here,  and  why 
did  you  come? 

Tai  :  I  have  been  gardener  among  your  honor- 
able flowers  for  twice  seven  days. 
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[Li-Ti  stoops  to  pick  up  something  that  glitters  as 
she  turns  it  in  her  hand.] 

Ling:    And  before? 

Tai:     I  wandered. 

Lang:    Ah! 

Ling  :    And  your  reason  for  coming? 

Tai  [Watching  Li-Ti  as  she  stands  in  the  sun- 
light] :    I  liked  the  flowers  in  your  garden. 

Ling  :   And  you  found  them  what  you  expected? 

Tai:    Better,  excellencies.    [He  bows.] 
[With  a  furtive  motion  Li-Ti  crouches  down  and 

buries  what  she  has  found  deep  in  the  soft 
earth  Tai-Lo  spaded  up.] 

Ling:    Enough!    Seize  him! 

Lang:    "A  flaw  can  be  ground  from  a  sceptre 
white — 
A  sUp  of  the  tongue  no  man  can  right." 

Ling:  I  am  satisfied.  ' 'Unruly  when  young — 
unmentioned  as  man,  undjdng  when  old — spells 
good-for-nothing." 

Li-Ti  [Coming  between  them]:    No! 

Lang:  Your  chair  waits.  In  a  moment  your 
honorable  father  and  the  wronged  Ting-Fang 
will  be  here  to  search  the  garden — and  the  gar- 
dener. 

Li-Ti:    Untie  him.    He  has  not  seen  the  ring. 

Ling:    We  shall  see — 

Lang:    What  we  shall  see. 

Tai  :  There  are  ways  of  proving  that  I  have  not 
the  ring. 

Li-Ti  [She  has  ascended  her  chair.  She  twists  her 
hands  nervously] :  I —  I —  [She  looks  at  Tai.]  I 
will  see  that  you  are  not  found  guilty. 

Tai:  Graciousness!  "Richer  the  silver  of  your 
voice  than  in  the  hollow  pools  that  make  moon- 
Ught  about  your  ankles." 
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Ling:    ''Honeyed  words  confound  goodness." 

Lang:    ''The  vulgar  always  gloss  their  faults." 

Ling:  Forward!  [The  bearers  carry  off  the  chair, 
followed  by  the  governesses  under  their  umbrella.  A 
man  stays  to  guurd  Tai-Lo.] 

Man:    Where  did  you  hide  it? 

Tai:    What? 

Man:    The  ring. 

Tai:    I  have  not  seen  it. 

Man  :  I  will  take  it  safely  out  of  the  garden  and 
we  will  go  shares. 

Tai:  I  tell  you  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  your  master  that  I  am  gardener  here 
instead  of  you. 

Man:  Do  you  think  I  can  believe  you  such  a 
fool  that  you  were  working  here  on  the  very 
bed  under  his  foot  when  the  ring  slipped  from  his 
finger  and  did  not  put  your  hand  over  it?  Bah! 
Tell  me  where  it  is  or  I'll  swear  I  saw  you  swallow 
it! 

Tai  :  The  only  kind  of  fool  I  am  not,  is  to  tell 
anything  to  such  a  dirty  knave  as  you. 

Man  [Imperturbably]:  Everything  you  say  will 
be  used  against  you. 

Tai:  I  have  no  doubt.  "Trees  are  more  up- 
right than  men." 

Man:    "Money  makes  a  blind  man  see." 
[Wang-Chu-Mo  and  Poa-Ting-Fang,  under  their 

umbrellas,  come   into   the   garden.      They   are 
followed  by  servants  with  rakes.] 

Wang  [Directing  the  men] :  Barely  touch  the 
surface  of  the  earth — the  slightest  scratch  may 
bury  the  ring  beneath  it  as  you  work.  And 
remember:  you  are  held  responsible  if  we  fail. 
Oh,  my  honorable  guest — and  son-in-law  that  I 
hope  you  shall  still  be — ^would  I  could  heap  the 
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unworthy  dust  of  this  garden  on  my  head  in 
apology. 

Fang:  It  is  indeed  a  calamity  of  unmitigated 
enormity.  My  ancestral  jewel  is  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  and  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  silver 
mines.  [He  consults  notebook.]  Whereas  your 
daughter's  dowry,  I  regret  to  say,  does  not  possess 
its  equivalent. 

Wang  :  Its  equivalent  shall  be  found.  Where  is 
the  gardener  Lang-Tai-Tai  told  me  of? 

Tai-Lo:     Here. 
[Tai-Lo  and  Poa-Ting-Fang  stare  at  each  other.] 

Wang  :  O  wretched  stork,  what  have  you  filched 
with  your  beak! 

Poa:    I  would  question  this  man — alone. 
[Wang   goes  off,  fussily   directing    the    men   who 
scratch  the  flower  beds  with  their  rakes.] 

Poa:     Fang-Tai! 

Tai:    My  estimable  uncle! 

Poa:    What  are  you  doing  here? 

Tai:  I  might  better  ask  the  same — what  are 
you  doing  here — in  my  father's  coat,  and  wearing 
— or,  rather,  being  very  careless  with  my  father's 
signet  ring — ^while  I,  my  father's  heir,  am  still  in  a 
position  to  claim  them.  But  I  fear  the  question 
might  inconvenience  you — 

Poa:    Very  unsuitable. 

Tai  :  We  will  let  it  pass  since  it  is  of  my  own  free 
will  that  I  wander.  Be  benign  enough  to  assure 
these  people  that  I  am  no  thief  and  I  say  nothing. 

Poa:  And  how  long  do  you  continue  saying 
nothing? 

Tai:  As  long  as  my  good  pleasure  and  your 
good  behavior. 

Poa:  Am  I  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  and  in 
constant  fear  of  a  paltry  vagabond?     Oh,   my 
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high-bred  sensibilities!     I  shudder  to  my  finger 
tips! 

Tai  :  Most  unsuitable  of  you,  dear  uncle.  When 
my  father  died  I  chose  some  years  of  freedom  to 
wander  through  the  by-roads  imhampered — and 
left  you  the  freedom  and  the  care  of  the  estate. 
It  was  my  favor  that  gave  you  these  honors.  It  is 
not  my  fault  if  you  assume  too  much — take  too 
much — and  force  me  to  return. 

PoA :  That  was  why  you  stole  the  ring — so  that 
you  could  prove  your  estate  instantly! 

Tai:  Your  morals,  my  uncle,  are  odd.  I 
take  no  such  method. 

Poa:    Bah!     Hypocrisy! 

Tai:  I  have  seen  that  which  makes  me  think 
I  shall  return  in  any  case. 

Poa:  Am  I  to  give  up  my  position — my  hard- 
fought  gains — my  improvements  won  by  the 
sweat  of  my  toil  and  the  cUnk  of  my  gold — 

Tai:    My  gold. 

Poa:  To  give  place  to  you — you — a  vagabond 
squanderer — a  shiftless  pleasure  lover — ^who  would 
waste  and  change  and  turn  me  into  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  country? 

Tai:    No  doubt. 

Poa:  It  is  unthinkable — that  /, — I  should 
have  to  give  way  to  a  beardless  ne'er-do-well.  It 
is  a  thousand  deaths !  And  I  would  give  a  thousand 
rings  to  have  you  dead,  scourge  of  the  worthy! 

Tai:    No  doubt. 
/    Poa:    You  mock  me — ^will  you — monkey-eared 
frog — you — 

Tai:  Tell  these  people  that  I  am  no  thief,  and 
have  done. 

Poa:    They  would  not  beUeve  it. 

Tai:    I  have  around  my  neck  the  amulet,  the 
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duplicate  of  the  sacred  amulet  in  my  father's 
ring.    They  will  believe  Tai-Fang. 

Poa:  Yoii  cannot  prove  a  grain  of  it.  The 
amulet  of  a  ragged  gardener.  It  might  be  any 
stone. 

Tai:    The  ring  will  be  found  and  it  fits  there. 

Poa:  I  will  throw  the  ring  into  the  river  be- 
fore it  is  opened.    I  will  grind  it  under  my  heel — 

Tai:  'The  chase  of  gain  is  rich  in  hate — " 
My  uncle,  do  you  think  there  is  a  man  on  our  estate 
who  would  not  know  me? 

Poa:  But  here — here  they  do  not,  and  the 
word  of  a  vagrant  servant  is  as  the  wind  in  the 
grass — empty.  Whether  the  ring  is  found  or  not, 
I  will  say  you  confessed  to  stealing  it.  They  will 
only  be  too  eager  to  string  you  on  the  nearest 
branch  to  appease  me.  And  what  is  one  dead 
gardener  more  or  less?  By  the  sacred  Gods  that 
guard  the  cornice  of  our  house,  I  will  do  it — unless 
you  swear  to  go  and  never  molest  me  again.  You 
swear? 

Tai:    I  do  not. 

Poa  :  There  will  be  trial  and  court  in  this  very 
garden  and  you  will  be  hung. 

Tai:  If  it  happens  that  I  am  not  it  will  fare 
hard  with  you.  How  well  I  see  now  that  "Gold 
is  tested  by  fire  and  man  by  gold." 

Poa  :  You  will  never  go  out  of  that  gate  unless, 
when  the  rope  is  about  your  neck,  you  promise 
me  on  the  grave  of  your  ancestors — 

Tax:  You  old  thief!  I'll  see  you  strangled 
first!     [He  tries  to  free  his  hands.] 

Poa  [Calling]:  My  honorable  father-in-law. 
This  man  is  violent ! 

[Wang  hurries  up.] 

Wang:    He  confesses? 
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Poa:  To  having  disposed  of  the  ring.  My 
astute  questioning — 

Tai:     I  do  not. 

Wang:  Peace!  Lest  your  tongue  burn  in 
your  mouth. 

Poa:  My  intricate  insinuations  and  subtle 
probes  have  brought  the  taste  of  guilt  to  his 
trembling  mouth. 

Tai:  You  lie!  My  Lord  Wang,  if  you  know — 
^   Wang  [Angrily] :    I  am  about  to  know. 

Poa:  He  admits  to  having  taken  the  jewel 
but  as  to  where  he  has  hid  it,  he  has  the  cunning 
and  secrecy  of  the  weasel. 

Wang:  We  will  discover  at  once.  O  that  I 
should  have  nourished  such  a  viper  in  my  garden! 

Poa:  Eating  your  bread  and  lining  his  un- 
worthy pockets  with  your  silver.  My  unhappy 
friend,  I  indeed  grieve  for  you. 

Wang:  It  can  be  crushed  out.  Tread  on  the 
snake's  head,  and  he  will  not  bite. 

Poa:  I  truly  believe  that  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  happiness  than  to  see  your  garden 
spot  cleared  of  all  evil. 

Wang:  0  most  feUcitous  and  generous  guest! 
Truly  ''to  rank  the  effort  above  the  prize  may  be 
called  Love."    It  shall  be  cleared  of  Evil — 

Tai:     One  moment. 

Wang:    Your  time  to  speak  shall  come. 

Poa:  He  should  have  only  one  moment.  I 
am  sincerely  convinced  that  such  is  my  friendship 
for  you  that  immediate  removal  of  this  rascal — 
since  he  has  in  part  confessed — would  greatly 
tend  to  smooth  my  pride  in  the  matter  of  the  ring 
— and  my  feeling  towards  your  daughter — 

Wang:    We  will  hold  a  court  at  once. 
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Poa:  Is  that  necessary,  in  a  case  of  such  con- 
fessed guilt? 

Wang  [Pompously]:  ''When  not  in  office  I 
discuss  not  poUcy."  I  perform  no  deed  that  is 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  mandates  of 
the  law — "Gentlemen  cherish  worth;  the  vulgar 
cherish  dirt.  Gentlemen  trust  in  justice;  the 
vulgar  trust  in  favor,"  says  Confucius.  But  this 
will  be  very  summary — ^just  a  few  ceremonies  in 
this  garden — we  will  not  disturb  the  festivities 
outside. 

Poa:  Most  laudable  intention.  But  no  strang- 
ers I  pray — no  fuss — no  scandal;  of  all  things  I 
deplore  scandal — and  were  there  outsiders  I  would 
feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  explain — my  emerald 
seal — 

Wang:  No  one  but  ourselves — and  the  men 
in  this  garden — to  act  also  as  executioners  in  case — 

Poa:  Exactly  and  excellently  planned.  Worthy 
father-in-law,  your  scheme  is  as  neat  as  a  snail 
in  its  shell. 

Tai:     I  claim  the  right  to  defendants. 

Wang  [Pointing  to  the  two  guards]:   These  can 
be  your  defendants.    They  are  your  fellow  servants 
and  know  the  most  about  you  here. 
^Poa:    Precise  as  a  crab  in  its  skin. 

Tai:     Someone  from  my  own  province — 

Poa:  Question  not  your  master's  generosity, 
wretched  fellow.  Your  past  is  best  buried  in 
obscurity. 

Wang:  Unhappy  man,  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted here.  Who  more  fitting  than  these  wit- 
nesses? 

Poa:  My  father-in-law,  the  tea-leaf  eyeUds 
of  the  Sages  would  quiver  at  your  perfect  compre- 
hension  and  justice. 
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Tai  :    You  will  regret  this. 

Poa:  Very  like.  I  am  tender-hearted  and 
ever  hate  to  witness  suffering. 

Wang:  I  depart  to  seek  the  law  books.  "To 
foster  right  among  the  people — to  honor  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  while  keeping  aloof  from  them 
may  be  called  Wisdom." 

Poa:  For  a  theft  of  over  a  thousand  gold 
pieces  it  is  hanging,  is  it  not?  My  ring  was  worth 
twenty  thousand. 

Wang:    That  is  the  penalty. 

Poa:  And  that  this  should  defile  your  garden! 
In  my  grief  for  you  I  feel  the  sorrow  and  desire 
for  my  ring  passing  away.  Is  it  not  dangerous 
to  leave  these  men  with  the  prisoner?  He  might 
confer  falsely  or  even  divulge  the  hiding  place 
of  the  ring,  and  they  escape. 

Wang:    True.     Is  he  well  tied? 

Guard:  Perfectly.  [Tai-Lo  is  roped  hand 
and  foot.] 

Wang  :  He  is  as  safe  there  as  a  chpped  sparrow, 
and  we  will  guard  the  gates.  Come  men,  you  will 
be  allowed  to  confer  with  the  prisoner  for  his  de- 
fense under  our  eyes.  Ah,  if  all  would  hark  to 
the  words  of  the  Sage — "Living  on  coarse  rice 
and  water  with  a  bent  arm  for  pillow,  mirth  may 
be  ours,  but  ill-begotten  wealth  and  honors  are 
to  me  a  wandering  cloud." 

Poa:  We  are  not  all  bom  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  Confucius  in  our  breath  as  you  are,  my 
esteemed  father-in-law-to-be. 

[They  walk  out  slowly.] 

Guard  [In  Tai-Lo's  ear] :  Tell  me  where  it  is — 
that  ring — 

Tai:    You  knave! 

Guard:    Remember    then — ^by    Kong-Fu-Tse, 
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I'll  say  you  swallowed  it,  and  then — [He  makes 
the  motion  of  ripping  open  Tai's  body  with  a  knife.] 
It  is  not  pleasant  even  with  a  sharp  knife — and 
I  doubt  if  they  wait  to  hang  you  first. 

Wang  [Calling]:    Come  here  you  loiterers! 

Guard:    I  was  but  tightening  the  ropes. 
[The  Guards  go  out.] 
[Li-Ti  enters  on  tip-toe.    She  sways,  and  advances 

very  slowly.     Suddenly,  very  swiftly,  she  stoops 

and  feels  in  a  flower  bed.    Tai-Lo  whistles  a  little 

tune.] 

Li-Ti  [Her  hands  behind  her]:  You  are  spying 
on  me!    Oh! 

Tai:  If  you  move  your  celestial  path  to  an- 
other circle  I  cannot  see  you. 

Li-Ti:  Oh,  poor  gardener — you  are  bound! 
Does  it  hurt? 

Tai:  A  Uttle,  but  not  so  much  as  that  you 
should  see  me  so. 

Li-Ti:  You  do  look  funny!  Ah,  I  did  not 
mean  that — I  will  see  that  you  are  unbound.  I 
want  to  hear  you  talk  again.  I  hate  to  see  you 
so.     Can't  you  move? 

Tai:  My  position  is  honorably  uncomfort- 
able. Yolir  august  father  is  pleased  to  accuse  me 
of  taking  your  estimable  husband-to-be's  ring. 

Li-Ti :  But  you  did  not.  They  were  estima- 
bly  in  the  wrong. 

Tai  :  You  believe  I  did  not  steal?  Your  words 
are  as  sweet  as  the  song  of  the  Fung-Noang,  the 
wonder-birds. 

Li-Ti:  Would  it  free  you  if  the  ring  were 
found?  If  the  emerald  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
and  the  value  of  sixty  pagodas  of  pearl  were  to 
be  spaded  up  in  this  flower  bed? 

Tai:    I  am  afraid  not. 
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Li-Ti:     It  would  not  matter? 

Tai:    You  are  pleased? 

Li-Ti:  Oh,  it  is  only  a  little  matter — some- 
thing to  do  with  myself,  and  not  at  all  important 
as  your  troubles  are.  It  is  only  that  if  the  ring 
were  not  found,  I  heard  it  said  that  Poa-Ting- 
Fang — my  husband-to-be — would  look  upon  me 
with  frowning,  and  not  take  me  to  his  house  but 
go  away. 

Tai:    You  do  not  want  to  marry  him? 

Li-Ti:  I  have  heard  that  he  is  old  and  ugly 
and  stupid,  and  likes  dry  things  to  learn  by  rote 
instead  of — of  knowing  nice  pretty  flower  stories 
such  as  you  know. 

Tai:  As  I  know?  ' 
/^  Li-Ti:  Yes.  But  I  must  not  take  up  all  the  time 
with  this  idle  chatter  of  my  affairs.  There  must 
be  found  a  way  to  free  you  and  then  the  ring  will 
never  be  found.  Oh,  I  would  stamp  it  to  pieces 
myself  rather  than  that,  and  I  would  never  have 
to  learn  any  more  stupid  lists  for  Ting-Fang — 
only  funny  flower  stories  here  in  the  garden  with 
you,  and  we  would  be  so  happy  and  care-free, 
wouldn't   we? 

Tai:  It  would  be  as  a  thousand  springtimes. 
I  wish  it  were  possible. 

Li-Ti:  Why  not? 

Tai:  You  yourself  have  poured  water  on  the 
last  spark  of  hope. 

Li-Ti:  You  think  the  ring  could  free  you  after 
all? 

Tai:    If  anything.    But  speak  not  of  that. 

Li-Ti:  I  must  [In  a  very  faint  voice];  and  the 
ring  shall  be  found. 

Tai:  I  hope  not,  for  your  honorable  sake. 
You  will  stay  here  in  the  garden  and  talk  to  the 
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bright  lilies,  and  all  the  wicked  lacquered  goblins 
on  the  cornice  of  the  house  of  Ting-Fang  shall 
wriggle  their  fire-colored  tongues  in  vain,  for  they 
shall  not  have  you  to  eat. 

Li-Ti:  But  I  would  not  like  it  if  you  were  not 
here. 

Tai:  You  think  so?  Tonight  even  in  the 
great  citron  light  of  sunset  when  the  Three  Coun- 
cillors open  their  cold  bright  eyes  in  the  Northern 
sky,  you  will  have  forgotten. 

Li-Ti:     No!    Your  ghost  would  come  to  me. 

Tai:  Do  not  fear  for  me.  ''Those  who  have 
not  tasted  the  bitterest  of  Life's  bitters  can  never 
appreciate  the  sweetest  of  Life's  sweets."  And 
even  if  the  emerald  should  be  found  growing  like 
a  celestial  magic  leaf  upon  these  flower  stems, 
there  are  those  to  say  I  hid  it,  and  that  is  theft 
confessed. 

Li-Ti :  But  if  someone  else  were  to  say  he  took  it? 

Tai:  O  jewel  in  the  lotus,  do  you  think  others 
wait  to  hang  in  my  stead? 

Li-Ti :  [Slowly] :  I  could  not  live,  and  think  that 
I   had  harmed  you. 

Tai:     That  is  very  kind. 

Li-Ti:    You  do  not  believe  me?    It  is  true! 

Tai:  Did  you  not  just  say.  Almond  Flower, 
that  it  was  your  happiness  for  the  ring  not  to  be 
found?    That  is  proof. 

Li-Ti :  When  I  think  of  going  with  that  dreadful 
old  man,  it  is  Uke  holding  my  hand  in  a  crab's 
tooth.  But  a  way  will  be  found  to  free  you.  It 
must. 

Tai:  To  argue  with  you,  little  one,  is  like 
throwing  water  in  a  frog's  face. 

Li-Ti :  Oh,  you  are  so  funny !  Have  I  a  face  Uke 
a  frog? 
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Tai:    More  like  a  lotus  petal. 
Li-Ti :    Ah,  I  cannot  bear  it !    I  must  tell  you — 
it  is  a  secret — 

Tai:  Tell  me.  The  dead  have  no  tongues 
to   wag. 

Li-Ti :    Don't  say  it !   Tai-Lo,  you  are  not  going 
to  die! 
Tai:    That  is  nonsense.    What  is  your  secret? 
Li-Ti :  It  is  that  I — Oh,  I  dare  not —  I  cannot — 
[She  hides  her  face  behind  her  fan.] 

Tai:  Your  esteemed  father  and  his  honorable 
guest  your  husband-to-be  are  approaching.  It 
would  not  be  seemly  that  they  find  you  in  con- 
verse with  a  prisoner. 

Li-Ti  [Looking  up  steadily  over  her  fan]:  Good- 
bye, Tai-Lo. 

Tai  :    Good-bye. 

[Li-Ti  vanishes  in  the  bushes.] 
[Wang-Chu-Mo  and  Poa-Ting-Fang  enter,  fol- 
lowed by  servants  bearing  two  high  gilded  chairs. 
Two  others  carry  parasols,  and  another,  books, 
papers,  and  a  long  quill  pen.     One  man  has  a 
heavy  rope  slung  over  his  arm.    At  a  reasonable 
distance  the  two  governesses  follow,   whispering 
importantly  under  their  umbrella.     The  bearers 
put  down  the  chairs  and  Wang  and  Poa  ascend 
them,  the  umbrellas  being  held  over  their  heads. 
A  scribe  sits  cross-legged  at  their  feet,  with  his 
materials   spread   before   him.      The   governesses 
stand  behind  Wang's  chair,  and  the  servants  in 
a  row  behind  Poa's.    Wang  motions  for  Tai-Lo 
to  be  unbound.    He  comes  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
chairs.] 
^Wang  [reading  from  a  book]:     "To  leave  un- 
taught and  then  kill  is  cruelty;  to  ask  full  take 
without  warning  is  tyranny.     To  give  careless 
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orders  and  be  strict  when  the  day  comes  is  rob- 
bery; to  be  stingy  in  rewarding  men  is  littleness." 
Court  is  open.  This  man  is  accused  of  a  theft 
surpassing  the  mark  of  ten  thousand  gold  pieces. 
I  being  judge  of  this  province  may  acquit  him, 
or  find  him  guilty.  If  he  is  found  guilty,  he  may 
be  hanged. 

PoA  [Fanning  himself]:  Most  suitable,  most 
suitable. 

Wang:    Who  stands  against  this  man? 

PoA  [Rising]:    I  do. 
[Several  of  the  servants  bow,  and  the  governesses 
come  forward  timidly.] 

Wang  [Speaking  to  the  Scribe]  :  Put  down  the 
names. 

Poa:    Of  us  all? 

Wang:  Yes,  all  except  those  two.  [He  points 
to  the  two  guards  of  Tai-Lo.]  They  are  to  speak 
for  the  prisoner. 

Poa  [Coldly] :  Ah,  those.  [He  leans  over  to  them.] 
Merely  technical,  my  men,  I  assure  you.  There 
will  be  no  penalty  attached  for  you  if  your — ah — 
client — ^is  found  guilty. 

Tai:     I  will  speak  for  myself. 

Guard  [In  his  ear]:  And  what  have  you  to 
say  to  me? 

Tai:    That  you  can  go  to  the  devil. 
[The  guard  whispers  vindictively.] 

Tai:  You  blackguard!  [He  falls  on  the  man, 
half  knocking  him  down,  and  is  pulled  hack  by  the 
other  guard.  Wang  and  Poa  both  rise.  The  gov- 
ernesses scream.] 

Wang  [Shrilly] :  Stop  it  there !  How  dare  you, 
vagrant  beetle  that  you  are,  interrupting  and 
insulting  the  honor  of  the  court  before  my  eyes! 
Oh,  lamentable  viciousness! 
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Poa:    Scandalous! 

Wang  [Sinking  hack  in  his  chair,  the  guards 
having  pulled  Tai-Lo  back]:  An  execrable  be- 
ginning. 

Poa:  Contemptible.  To  maul  his  very  fellow 
defendant! 

Tai:  It  is  not  as  you  think,  Lord  Wang;  if  you 
will  hear  me,  this  man— 

Poa:     Out   of   order.    [Fanning.]    Tales,  tales. 

Wang:  Out  of  order!  Certainly,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  excuse  your  incredible  actions. 
''The  people  are  the  root  of  a  country,  if  the  root 
is  firm,  the  country  will  be  tranquil;  if  the  root 
is  rotten,  the  country  breaks  like  a  house  with  a 
cracked   floor." 

Guard:  I  refuse  to  answer  for  this  man.  I 
want  to  accuse  him — 

Poa:    Very  proper  spirit,  very  proper. 

Guard:    I  can  tell  you — 

Wang:  All  in  appropriate  time.  Put  his  name 
down  there.  [He  raps  sharply  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair  with  his  fan.]  Proceed!  We  will  omit  the 
formalities  and  come  to  the  accusations. 

Scribe  [Reading  from  his  papers  in  a  high  sing- 
song]: The  gardener  Tai-Lo  is  accused  of  theft 
in  the  third  degree  of — 

Poa:    Time  presses. 

Wang:    Come  to  the  Ust  of  evidence. 

Scribe:  First:  He  was  known  to  be  alone 
in  the  garden  when  the  great  and  honorable  Lord 
Poa-Ting-Fang  lost  his  most  precious  emerald 
ring — clear  as  the  sunset  after  rain — of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg — and  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
silver  mines.  He  was  seen  to  work  under  the  very 
feet  of  the  great  Poa-Ting-Fang  as  the  ring  slipped 
from  his  finger — 
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Tai:  If  he  knew  when  it  fell,  why  did  he  not 
pick  it  up? 

Wang:    Again  silence. 

Poa:  Note  that  down — if  he  knew — if  he 
knew.     [Making  a  note  in  his  book.] 

Scribe  :  Second :  He  confessed  openly  to  have 
been  a  wandering  beggar  and  questionable  char- 
acter before  his  entering  as  a  gardener  only  a  few 
days  before  the  notable  Poa-Ting-Fang  was  due 
for  a  visit,  and  .he  admitted  in  the  access  of  his 
unworthy  triumph  that  he  had  found  the  gleanings 
of  the  garden  even  more  than  he  had  expected. 

Ling:    That  we  found  out — 

Lang:    He  admitted  it  to  us. 

Poa:  Most  admirable  example  of  female  in- 
telHgence! 

Ling  [To  Lang,  as  they  settle  back]:  "A  man 
thinks  he  knows,  but  a  woman  knows  better." 

Scribe:  Third:  The  guilty  one  is  known  to 
have  confessed  to  taking  the  ring — into  the  august 
ear  of  Poa-Ting-Fang  himself. 

Poa:    Is  that  not  sufficient? 

Scribe  :  Though,  being  as  a  weasel  in  his  ways, 
he  will  not  confess  where  he  has  hid  away  the 
jewel.     [He  rolls  up  his  paper,  and  sits  down.] 

Tai:  Poa-Ting-Fang  has  made  my  con- 
fession incomplete  because  he  does  not  know  any 
more  than  I  do  where  the  ring  is. 

Poa:  Does  the  court  permit  this  slander  on 
my  person? 

Wang:  We  will  hear  the  man  though  his 
ridiculous  insinuations  are  hardly  worth  the  at- 
tentions of  our  august  ear.  ^'But  he  who  contains 
himself  goes  seldom  wrong"  says  the  wise  man. 
We  will  Usten  though  it  be  wind  in  our  ears. 

Poa:     "Politeness  before  force." 
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Tai:     I  have  not  seen  the  ring. 

Poa:  That  is  an — ah — inaccuracy.  The  per- 
son has  seen  the  jewel  on  this  very  hand,  flashing 
in  the  sun  before  his  greedy  eyes — as  I  walked 
in  the  garden.  Could  anyone  have  overlooked 
the  sacred  emerald  of  the  house  of  Fang?  Of  the 
value  of  five  hundred  Ming  vases  all  fragile  as 
the  wings  of  a  moth?    His  statement  is  worthless. 

Tai:  Yes,  my  uncle,  my  esteemed  and  proud 
relative,  I  have  seen  the  ring-r-on  my  father's 
finger  it  was — my  father — ^whose  estates  you  will 
steal  to  your  own  ends — seen  it  with  my  eyes — 
the  Qyes  of  Fang-Fai — my  father's  son. 

Poa:  His  guilt  has  gone  to  his  head.  Too 
bad,  too  bad.  "Memory  makes  dizzy  his  thought 
Uke  the  perfume  of  some  venomous  flower." 

Wang:  What  proof  have  you  for  this  mon- 
strous   impertinence? 

Tai:  "When  a  bird  is  to  die  his  note  is  sad, 
when  a  man  is  to  die,  his  words  are  true."  Do 
you  deny  that  I  am  your  nephew.  Lord  Ting- 
Fang? 

Poa:  Most  certainly.  My  Lord  Wang-Mo, 
do  you  permit  this  man  to  question  whether 
I  know  my  own  nephew?  Indeed  "if  the  tongue 
have  no  fear  words  are  hard  to  make  good." 

Wang:  Consider  which  way  your  tongue  goes. 
How  can  you  utter  such  an  assertion? 

Poa:  "The  charioteer  of  Resolve  has  lost 
control  of  the  wild  team  of  Fancy." 

Governesses  [Behind  their  fans] :  Very  pretty 
— very  pretty. 

[Poa  smiles  indulgently.] 

Tai  [Holding  out  an  amulet  that  is  on  a  string 
about  his  neck]:  I  have  here  the  perfect  duph- 
cate  of  the  sacred  amulet  of  the  house  of  Fang, 
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the  secret  seal  of  our  ancestors,  given  only  to  the 
first  sons  of  our  house. 

Poa:    Very  unlikely. 

Tai:  And  any  man  from  our  province  would 
know  me — I  can  tell  you  the  secret  and  inmost 
furnishings  of  our  palace— 

Poa:  The  man  must  have  a  whole  band  of 
accompUces  to  he  for  him. 

Governesses:  "Evil  is  no  hermit.  It  has 
ever  neighbors." 

Poa:    Exact  and  just. 

Taj:  Do  you  deny,  Poa-Ting-Fang,  that  in 
the  hidden  comer  of  your  chamber — 

Poa:  Whose  word  is  to  be  taken — this  vaga- 
bond's or  mine?  Are  my  household  gods  to  be 
dragged  out  and  shamed  before  the  whole  country- 
side— and  in  the  mouth  of  every  lying  rascal?  I 
have  said  that  he  is  a  thief.  My  word  is  used  as 
carelessly  as  a  lead  penny.  [He  rises]  This  court 
shall  keep  me  no  longer.  I  will  go  forth,  and  say 
that  it  is  no  court. 

Wang:  My  most  exalted  guest,  your  word 
is  as  valuable  as  a  ruby.  Into  a  court  is  sifted 
both  chaff  and  grain.  We  must  winnow  all.  Be 
satisfied  that  the  affair  will  be  settled  here — and 
take  it  no  further.     [Poa  seats  himself.] 

Poa  [Sulkily] :  "Long  visits  make  short  comph- 
ments." 

Wang:    You  have  an  amulet? 

Poa:    Like  most  gardeners — apes  are  we  all. 

Governesses:    Yes,  yes,  apes. 

Wang:  Speak  slowly — and  take  heed  of  your 
words — concerning  it.  The  offense  is  great.  How 
can  you  prove  your  assertion  here  and  now? 

Tai:  The  amulet  is  cut  so  cunningly  that  it 
fits  into  a  hidden  part  of  the  ring  of  our  house. 
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Poa:  And  the  ring  is  lost!  Very  neat,  very 
neat. 

Wang:    You  testify  to  your  own  guilt. 

Tai:  I  dare  you  to  find  the  ring,  Poa-Ting- 
Fang. 

Guard:    He  can't  do  it!    He  can't  do  it! 

Wang:    Why  not? 

Guard  [Pointing  to  Tai-Lo]:  Because  he's 
swallowed  it! 

All:    Swallowed  it! 

Tai:    That — that  is  too  absurd! 

Guard  [Vindictively]:  When  he  knew  he  was 
caught — he  did  it — to  hide  his  guilt — 

Tai:    And  how  do  you  prove  that? 

Guard  [Significantly]:  There  is  one  way  to 
prove  it — quick  and  sure. 

Wang:    This  is  most  distressing! 

Poa:  Most  shocking  to  my  delicate  sensi- 
bilities— 

Guard:  Will  you  hang  him  first?  My  Lord, 
does  such  a  liar  deserve  it? 

Poa:  Perhaps  the  guard  is  right — and  since 
the  man  claims  to  exalted  ancestry,  however 
knavish  his  assertions,  that  is  a  more — ah — 
aristocratic  way  of — ah — committing  suicide. 
But,  oh,  my  tender  perceptions. 

Wang:  I  must  complete  my  duty  and  the 
law. 

Guard  [Delightedly  producing  a  knife  in  one 
hand  and  a  rope  in  the  other] :  Have  I  your  august 
permission  to — 

[The  bushes  part  suddenly  and  Li-Ti  appears.] 

Li-Ti   [Shrilly]:     No! 

Wang:     My  daughter! 

Poa:  My  future  bride!  [He  modestly  hides 
his  face  behind  his  fan.] 
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Wang:  This  is  the  culmination  of  unseemli- 
ness!    Unhappy  girl! 

Li-Ti  [Prostrating  herself] :  I  will  walk  in  obedi- 
ence all  my  life.  I  will  be  faithful  and  hght  lanterns 
before  all  the  household  gods,  and  obey  your 
slightest  eyehd  quiver  as  your  most  subservient 
and  unworthy  wife,  my  Lord  Ting-Fang,  but  I 
cannot  Uve  and  know  that  such  a  crime  was  done 
in  my  name. 

Wang:     In  your  name? 

Li-Ti:  Oh,  a  thousand  pardons,  most  august 
and  best  of  ifathers — ten  thousand,  O  most  ex- 
alted husband-to-be — but  I  with  my  miserable 
eyes  had  never  beheld  the  countenance  of  my 
Lord  Ting-Fang — and  knew  that  he  could  care 
naught  for  one  so  lowly  as  I — and  I  found — O, 
a  million  apologies,  most  celestial  ones — that 
my  unworthy  heart  was  not  with  him — that  it 
lay  in  the  hand  of  another —  and  when  I  heard — 
from  all  mouths  that  my  Lord  Ting-Fang  would 
not  have  me  if  his  ring  were  not  found — I  thought 
only  of  myself  in  my  unhappiness — and  I  saw 
the  ring  where  it  lay  fallen  in  our  most  unworthy 
garden,  slipped  from  his  august  finger — and  I 
stole  it. 

Wang  :    You ! 

Li-Ti:  Yes.  Cover  me  with  a  thousand  con- 
fusions .  Bury  me  forever  in  the  cold  cells  of  the 
sacred  Pagoda.  But  do  not  harm  Tai-Lo.  [She 
holds  out  her  hand.]     Here  it  is. 

PoA  [Coming  suddenly  down  from  his  chair]: 
Let   me   see. 

Tai  [For stalling  him,  and  covering  the  ring 
with  his  hand]:     No. 

Ling  [Catching  a  sleeve  of  Li-Ti  and  pulling  her 
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hack]:  Little  spider — is  this  how  you  reward 
our  teaching! 

Lang  [Pulling  her  by  the  other  sleeve]:  ''The 
five  worst  infirmities  that  afflict  women  are — " 

Wang  :    Peace. 

Tai:  Behold;  my  Lord  Wang.  [He  holds  the 
ring  and  his  amulet  together  in  his  hand.] 

Wang:  Complete.  How  strange  indeed  are 
the  Gods! 

Tai  :    There  will  now  be  time  to  prove  more — 

PoA  [With  a  majestic  wave  of  his  hand]:  My 
worthy  and  honorable  Lord  Wang-Chu-Mu,  and 
others  that  are  here,  I  admit  that  this  person  is 
unfortunately  my  nephew.  I  admit  that  I  denied 
him  before  you.  I  admit  that  I  would  rather  have 
my  tender,  high-strung  sensibilities  racked  to 
their  core  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  shed- 
ding of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  and  the  thrice 
regrettable  demise  of  my  unfortunate  nephew 
than  to  have  the  lands  of  my  ancestors  ravaged 
and  the  gods  of  my  household  profaned  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  and  a  waster.  But 
through  the  interruption  of,  I  may  say  with  a 
blush,  your  unmaidenly  daughter,  all  this  cannot 
be.  But  the  hem  of  my  skirt  will  be  clear  of  it 
from  now  on.  I  resign  my  lands  into  the  hands 
of  this  rascal,  preferring  that  they  perish  quickly 
and  without  the  open  scandal  of  a  lawsuit  with 
such  as  he.  And  you,  Wang-Mu,  T  congratulate 
you  that  you  have  not  had  the  inconvenience  of 
having  your  daughter  returned  to  you,  as  she 
surely  must  have  been  had  I  seen  her  in  my  house. 
I  leave  her  to  my  nephew.  I  fear  they  are  only 
too  well  suited  to  each  other.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  bidding  you  an  honorable  farewell.  And  try, 
I  beg  you,  though  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult,  to 
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remember  that  "A  gentleman  is  consistent  and 
changeless  and  a  combination  of  art  and  nature 
well  blent." 

[He  moves  off  with  great  dignity,  signing  to  a  man 
to  follow  him  with  an  umbrella.     All  how.] 

Wang:  Alas!  Like  the  famous  man,  "He 
wears  a  mask  of  love  but  his  deeds  belie  it." 

Ling:    Such  a  splendid  creature! 

Lang  :  Like  the  full  moon  his  face,  with  eye- 
brows like  swallows'  wings — 

Tai:  My  uncle  has  always  dignity  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Wang  :    Completely    pohte. 

[Poa-Ting-Fang  disappears.] 

Tai  :  May  I  have  the  honor  of  suggesting  that 
I  am  now  as  my  uncle — though  undoubtedly 
somewhat  less  august  and  complete  in  my  gifts — 
and  stand  in  the  most  exalted  shoes  of  your  son- 
in-law-to-be? 

Wang:    I  will  consult  the  law  upon  that  most 
desirable  point.     My  garden  is  yours,  and  my 
house — and  all  that  I  have. 
[He  goes  off  slowly,  followed  by  the  scribe,  chair 
and  the  others.     All  bow  deeply.] 

Tai  [To  Li-Ti]  :    So  that  was  your  secret? 

Li-Ti  [Prostrating  herself]:  Oh,  most  honorable 
lord,  forgive  my  boldness. 

Tai  [Lifting  her  to  him] :  You  would  have  sacri- 
ficed yourself  so  no  harm  should  come  to  me.  It 
gives  faith  to  a  poor  vagabond  to  take  up  the 
works  of  his  ancestors  again. 
[The  bearers  come  back  with  Li-Ti's  chair.  She 
ascends  it.] 

Tai  :  I  shall  remember  that  the  first  day  I  saw 
you  was  the  birthday  of  a  thousand  flowers,  and 
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each  succeeding  day  will  be  the  unfolding  of  a 

new  petal. 

Li-Ti:     Oh,  most  honorable  one!    I  will  have 

no  more  secrets  from  you — I  will  tell  you  all. 
Tai:     In   a   garden — ^where   there   are   plenty 

of  bees?     [He  bows.     The  bearers  carry  off  her 

chair.    Ling  and  Lang  follow.] 

[As  the  chair  reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool 
Li-Ti  leans  out  and  throws  him  a  kiss.  Tai-Lo 
follows  them  out  slowly,  humming  the  same  tune 
as  when  he  first  came  into  the  garden.] 
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